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FOREWORD 


This edition is primarily intended for junior students. 
For this reason I have used Murray’s standard 
Oxford text, omitting the apparatus criticus, and con- 
fining textual discussion to such points as affect the 
sense and are therefore treated in the commentary. 
Whenever Murray’s text has seemed to me unac- 
ceptable, I have not hesitated to say so, but I have 
offered no emendations or alterations of my own. 
Even beginners may find textual questions to have 
some interest when it is shown how they are related 
to the meaning. 1 have cut down grammatical notes 
to the minimum, and made the vocabulary as brief 
as possible, believing that the sooner the student is 
taught to use a dictionary the better. On the other 
hand, it may be thought that I have given too frequent 
quotations of, or references to, parallels from other 
texts whether in point of idiom or of iheaning. My 
reason is a desire to help in awakening the student’s 
literary interest — which I take to be the chief object 
of his learning Greek — at as early a stage as possible. 

For the commentary I have drawn extensively on 
Weil’s edition in his Sept Tragedies d'Euripide, on 
Meridier’s edition in the Bud6 series (especially his 
introductory notice) and on the school editions of 
Hadley (Pitt Press Series) and Jeffery (University 
Tutorial Series). In compiling the vocabulary, my 
indobtednoss to the school editions of Bond and 
Walpole (Macmillan) and Upcott (Bell) will be 
obvious. For the Introduction, a new work, Philip 
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Whaley Harsh’s Handbook of Classical Drama 
(Stanford University Press, California, 1944), came 
into my hands at exactly the right moment, and I 
should like to recommend its inclusion in every 
school library. On the difficult question of the 
choral metres, which I have tried as far as possible 
to elucidate, I owe most to Wilamowitz, Oriechische 
Verskunst, and Schroeder, Euripidis Cantica, but 
have on occasion departed from both. 

To Mr-. W. H. Porter of Cork, and Professor T. A. 
Sinclair of Belfast, who have helped in the work of 
proof-correction, I return my warmest thanks. 

Michael Tieeney. 


January, 1946. 



INTRODUCTION 


I— TRAGEDY. 

Early Development. — Aristotle tells us that 
Tragedy sprang from the Dithyramb, an elaborate 
ritual consisting of a song and dance performed by a 
Chorus of fifty in honour of the god Dionysus. The 
subject of the Dithyramb was originally a sacred 
story concerning the god’s wonderful birth or his 
punishment of those who refused his worship, and the 
dance which formed part of it was of an imitative 
character. Early in the sixth century b.c., other 
stories began to be occasionally used instead of those 
concerning Dionysus. ' From about 535, in connection 
with the Athenian spring festival called the Great 
Dionysia, the leader of the Chorus became separated 
from it and took on the function of an actor (Greek 
CnTOKpiTf)s, answerer,” so called because he answered 
the song of the Chorus with a speech in recitative 
style). The first to take this revolutionary step was 
Thespis, after whom associations of actors are still 
called Thespians. The new kind of performance 
initiated by him was called Tragedy (Tpaycp6(a), a word 
which means ‘‘ goat-song,” because the Dithyramb 
from which it took its origin was associated with the 
sacrifice of a goat, an animal supposed to incarnate 
the god. The more general word Drama means 
simply action ” and was apjdiod from an early date 
to the . whole combination of sacrifice, song, and 
imitative dance. 
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Aeschylus. — Real drama in our sense was not 
possible until a second actor was introduced beside 
the first, thus permitting the development of dialogue. 
This was the work of Aeschylus, who thus became, 
the second founder of Tragedy. Born in 525 b.c., he 
was active as a dramatist from about 500 till his 
death in 456. As well as making dialogue the vehicle 
for dramatic action, he also carried further the 
tendency to substitute heroic subjects for Dionysiac, 
thus becoming a pioneer in the development of the 
plot. He is said to have described his tragedies as 

slices from the great banquet of Homer.'’ After 
him, the history of Tragedy is in one aspect that of 
the victory of plot and dialogue over dance and song, 
of the actor over the Chorus. 

Sophocles. — His great successor, Sophocles (born 
495, active from 468 to 406), is credited by Aristotle 
with the introduction of a third actor and scene- 
painting. He is also said to have finally fixed the 
number of the Chorus at fifteen : the Chorus in Tragedy 
seems to have been always smaller than in the 
Dithyramb, and was only twelve before Sophocles. 
In his hands, Tragedy may be said to have reached 
its classic perfection of form and style. It had 
become the chief literary expression of the Attic 
genius, in which the already very rich material of 
Greek epic and lyric poetry was further enriched, 
expanded, and used as a medium for the most pro- 
found poetic treatment of contemporary problems. 

The Theatbe. — The theatre (04aTpov, ‘‘ show- 
place ”) in which tragedies were produced at the 
Great Dionysia was part of the sacred precinct of the 
god, whose prie.st Imd a special front seat ,at per- 
formances. In the fifth century it was a semicircular 
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hollow, south of the Acropolis Hill, its sides and back 
slopes filled with tiers of wooden seats. In the 
centre of the hollow was the flat circular dancing- 
floor whence our orchestra) round an altar 

(6u|ji4Ati) of the god. On the far side of the orchestra 
from the audience was the wooden booth (crKr|Vi^, 
whence our scene), in front of which the actors per- 
formed. It now seems certain that there was no stage, 
only at most some steps leading up from the orchestra 
to the front of the booth. The Chorus performed its 
dances round the OuiisAri, the actors moved and spoke 
before the oT<r|vf|, which served as background and 
was decorated with appropriate paintings. Elaborate 
scenery was unknown, and changes of scene were very 
rare, but certain mechanical devices were in use, and 
Aeschylus in particular was famous for his partiality 
to them. An example of such a device was the 
prixofvil {machina, machine), by means of which gods, 
ghosts, and other preternatural beings were swung 
or made hover above the OKT^vr) (cp. 1. 32 of this 
play). 

Play-Pboduction,— Tragedies were produced in 
competition, and prizes were awarded on the verdict 
of a committee of ten judges. A poet wishing to 
compete applied to the Archon Eponymus, who 
appointed a Choregus (xopt^yds), a rich citizen who 
bore the expense of training and dressing the Chorus. 
Normally the poet himself taught the Chorus and 
actors their parts ; hence the verb 8i6(iaK€iv is 
equivalent to the English verb ‘‘ to produce,’’ in 
reference to a play. Each poet competed with four 
plays, three of which were tragedies and the fourth 
a play called a Satyrie Drama, in whicli a tragic 
plot was treated in burlesque fasliioii. The three 
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tragedies were known as a trilogy, the group of four 
plays as a tetralogy. 

Special Features. — The differences between 
ancient and modern Tragedy were very wide indeed. 
Ancient Tragedy formed part of a religious festival, 
was played in the open air in daylight, and con- 
sisted, for about a third of its length, of a series of 
elaborate semi -ritual hymns sung by the Chorus to 
the accompaniment of specially- composed music and 
a complicated dance. The poet was at once dramatist, 
composer, choreographer, and producer, and in early 
times chief actor as well ; the first poet to give up 
acting in person, we are told, was Sophocles, on 
account of the weakness of his voice. As there were 
only three actors, dialogue as well as lyrics had a 
formal quality. Actors and Chorus alike wore masks, 
and the former had special high-soled shoes to 
increase their height. Plots were almost invariably 
drawn from heroic legend, but it is a mistake to 
suppose that their outlines were always well known. 
On the contrary, the poets exercised the greatest 
freedom of invention, and it was in order to give the 
audience some idea of the story that devices like the 
Prologue and the Deus ex Machina, so beloved by 
Euripides, were used. The three great dramatists 
have never been excelled and rarely equalled for their 
power of producing suspense, surprise, and excitement 
in an audience, and they exploited many varied means, 
both literary and theatrical, for this purpose. Owing 
to the number of citizens trained every year for the 
competing Choruses, a high level of technical compe- 
tence was widely diffused. This gave the whole Attic 
drama a communal character entii;ely foreign to our 
theatre, and kept the standard of criticism very high. 
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II— EURIPIDES. 

Life. — The last of the three great tragic poets was 
•born, according to tradition, on the island of Salamis, 
and on the very day of the great naval victory won 
there over the Persian fleet (September, 480 B.C.). 
His father’s name was Mnesarchus, his mother’s 
Cleito, and in spite of certain stories deriving from 
the jibes of comic poets, his family was probably 
well-to-do. He seems to have come early under the 
influence of the philosopher Anaxagoras, and among 
his friends were the latter’s disciple, Archelaos, the 
Sophists Protagoras and Prodicus, and Socrates, who 
was at least ten years his junior. At any rate, the 
doctrines of all these men are constantly reflected in 
his extant work ; and in the Alexandrian Life of him 
by Satyrus, discovered in 1912, we are told that in 
his play. The Cretans, he sketched the whole philo- 
sophy of Anaxagoras in three lyric periods. Even 
in his lifetime he had a reputation for learning, and 
is one of the earliest Greeks said to have possessed a 
library. His first trilogy, Daughters of Delias (includ- 
ing the story of Medea), was produced in 455, a year 
after the death of Aeschylus ; but he won no prize 
till 442, and was put first only five times in his life. 
After 408, he retired from Athens to the court of King 
Archelaos of Macedon, in whose honour he wrote a 
pla^, Archelaos, now lost. He died at Pella in the 
summer of 406, having been torn to pieces, according 
to one legend, by the hunting-dogs of his royal host. 
After his death, his son produced at Athens his three 
last plays, Baechae, Iphigenem in Aulis, and the lost 
Alcmeon in Corinth. There is a touching story that 
on the news of his death the veteran Sophocles 
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appeared in the theatre in mourning, and that the 
audience wept. 

His Reputation. — Euripides seems to have enjoyed 
in his lifetime only a limited popularity among his 
own people. He was particularly obnoxious to con- 
servative Athenians because of his unorthodox views 
on religion and morality. This is evident from the 
frequent severe criticisms of his work found in the 
comedies of Aristophanes (Acharnians, Thesmophoria- 
zusae, and especially Frogs). On the other hand his 
plays seem to have been well liked by the common 
people, and outside Athens his fame was very great 
even in his lifetime. Thus we are told that some of 
the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse in 413 were 
saved because they knew his work by heart ; and 
Milton has familiarised English readers with the story 
of how 

the repeated air 

Of sad Electra's poet had the power 

To save tW Athenian walls from ruin bare 

after Lysander’s victory in 404. In the century after 
his death, the fame of Euripides spread all over Greece. 
His influence on the New Comedy (late fourth and 
third centuries) was enormous, and through this and 
the much later tragedies of Seneca he became one of 
the chief indirect sources of modern drama. An 
amusing story from Lucian tells how on one occasion 
in the time of King Lysimachus (306-281 b.c.) the 
people of Abdera in Thrace, after an epidemic of 
some kind of influenza, were seized with a craze for 
singing and recitation, and wont about ])alo and thin 
repeating a famous speech of P(*rseus from his 
Andromeda (now lost) about the power of Love. 
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His WoKK. "Our present text of Eurij)ides goes 
back ultimately to a selection of ton of his plays made 
for school use in the second century a.d., and to the 
•chance survival of nine others from an edition of his 
collected works in alphabetical order. This gives us 
nineteen plays out of a recorded total of ninety -two. 
One of the nineteen is a Satyric Drama, The Cyclops, 
another, Rhesus, seems to have been worked over, 
perhaps by his son. The ten plays above referred to 
are : Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, Hippolytus, Medea, 
Alcestis, Andromache, Rhesus, Troades, Bacchae, The 
nine are : Helen, Plectra, Heracles, Heracleidae, Cyclops, 
Hiketides {Suppliant Women), Ion, T auric Iphigeneia, 
Iphigeneia in Anils, We possess also a large number 
of fragments from plays now lost, but quoted exten- 
sively in ancient works ; and in recent times consider- 
able additional fragments have been recovered from 
papyri, giving us large parts of Antiope, Hypsipyle, 
and two plays called Melanippe, 

Chkonology of Plays. — The following is a list of 
the plays of Euripides of which the dates are recorded : 

455 : Peliades (trilogy). 

438 : Cretan Women, Alcmeon in Psophis, Telephus, 
Alcestis, 

431 : Medea, Philoctetes, Dictys, Theristae, 

428 : Hippolytus, 

4,15 : Alexandras, Palamedes, Troades, Sisyphus, 

412 : Andromeda, Helen, 

408 : Orestes, 

406 : Bacchae, Iphigeneia in Aulis, Alcmeon in 
Corinth (all posthumously produced). 

It will be noted that we have records of several 
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X^^tralogio8 and of one complete Trilogy, list for 
415 ivS especially noteworthy as giving us the only 
complete Euripidean Tetralogy dealing with a con- 
tinuous subject of which one play has been preserved. 
Normally there was no connection between the plots 
of the plays which made up his Tetralogies. The 
earliest extant play, Alcestis, is not strictly a tragedy, 
but stands in a class by itself. Though serious in 
tone, it took the place of a Satyric Drama, and 
like some of the poet’s latest plays (see below) has 
a happy ending. 

Probable dates for other extant plays are : 
Heracleidae : before 427 ; Andromache : 426 ; Hecuba : 
before 423 ; Heracles : before 422 ; Suppliant Women 
{Hiketidea): 421; Ion: 417; Electra: 413; T auric 
Iphigeneia : 411-09; Phoenissae (with Oinomaos and 
Ghryaippus) : 409. Hypsipyle and Antiope were prob- 
ably produced along with Orestes in 408. The date 
of The Cyclops is quite uncertain, and Rhesus may 
belong to the fourth century. There are a few other 
plays, now lost, which we can only date as early 
(before 420) or late (after 420). Early are probably 
Bellerophon, Cresphontes, Cretans, Oineus, Phoinix, 
Stheneboia, Theseus, Thyestes, Late are probably 
Alope, Antigone, Auge, Ixion, Oedipus, 

Development, — We are obviously not in a position 
to form any final judgment on the development of 
Euripides as a dramatist. The earliest of his extant 
tragedies, Medea, was written when he was nearly 
fifty, and we know very little of what preceded it. 
It is, however, both possible and helpful to attempt a 
general classification of the plays known to us. 

1. After Alcestis comes a group of great tragedies in 
which women especially are shown in the grip of some 
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overmastering passion such as revenge {Medea) or love 
(Phaedra in Hip poly tus). Such plays as The Cretans 
and Stheneboia, in which old legendary love-affairs 
were presented in this way, with great realism and 
a rich display of rhetorical skill, particularly shocked 
the poet’s conservative critics, who also took exception 
to his presentation in Telephus of a king disguised in 
rags as a beggar, 

2. With the beginning of the Peloponnesian War in 
432, Euripides seems to have entered on a strongly 
patriotic phase. Already in Medea we get a splendid 
chorus (824, f.) in praise of Athens. The next ten 
years saw a series of tragedies, from Heradeidae to 
The Suppliant Women^ in which the glory of Athens 
is a leading theme and is accompanied by denuncia- 
tion of Sparta, as in Andromache. To this class 
belonged the lost Aigeus, Theseus, Erechtheus, and we 
find the same theme prominent in Herades and in 
the somewhat later Ion. During this phase, too, 
Euripides developed greatly his very characteristic 
fondness for obscure Attic legends and cults as 
subjects for his plays. 

3. During the period from the Peace of Nicias to 
the Athenian disaster in Sicily (421-413) the poet’s 
mind seems to have turned against war and even 
against patriotism, and he seems definitely to have 
abandoned all idea of purpose or meaning in the world. 
This extreme pessimism is felt for the first time in 
Hecuba, when Talthybius suggests that Chance, not 
Zeus, is supreme (see note on 491). In Heracles it 
runs side by side with the poet’s still vigorous 
Athenian patriotism : an old tale, little if at all used 
for tragic purposes, is altered so as to give it a very 
pessimistic turn, and ridicule is thrown on '' the 
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wretcJied lak\s of pcK^is which liavo so far be(m the 
groundwork of Tragedy. The Trilogy containing 
The Troades was perhaps the supreme expression of 
this pessimism ; in its depiction of the hopeless and 
meaningless horrors of war it is almost the exact 
contrary to the earlier patriotic plays. In Electra we 
find aiiother manifestation of the same spirit. Here 
a famous legend, which had served Aeschylus as 
material for the noblest spiritual teaching, is pre- 
sented as a human problem in a cold, rational, 
“ modern ” light, and found not noble but horrible. 

4. This belief in the sovereign power of Chance is 
combined with a view which Euripides took over from 
the Sophists and which we find recurring in all stages 
of his work : the view that religious practices and the 
doctrines which justified or explained them were not 
natural but conventional. This view was expressed in 
the famous antithesis between 90015 (nature or 
growth) and vopos (law or convention) which we 
find touched upon in almost every one of his plays 
(see note, 592-602). Its effect on Euripides was to 
make him reject, not merely such accidental mani- 
festations of Greek paganism as oracles and blood- 
sacrifices, but the whole pagan pantheon, and 
substitute for it a kind of Deist belief in an inscru- 
table Power, which could as readily be identified 
with Chance as with anything purposeful or rational. 
Unfortunately, in thus rejecting a very imperfect 
religion, Euripides was also rejecting the whole 
complex of beliefs which made Tragedy possible. 
Blind Chance, as Aristotle was to perceive, is more 
suitable to be a comic than a tragic force. The plays 
of the period from 413 to the death of Euripides are 
no longer tragedies in the old sense of the word 
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tlioiigli they proH(;rve the tragic form, and though 
the poet’s skill in plot-construction, and his power of 
devising highly dramatic situations, are almost more 
brilliant than ever. They are plays of romantic 
and sensational adventure like Helen and Tauric 
Iphigeneia, exciting dramas of intrigue like Ion (whose 
date is perhaps a few years earlier), Elecira, Orestes 
and Iphigeneia in Aulis, or colourful and emotional 
“ cavalcades ” like The Phoenissae, In almost all, 
Chance is the driving force of the action, and there 
is a strong tendency to happy endings and poetic 
justice. Plots depart more than ever from the old 
canonical forms (never very fixed, as we have seen), 
while the Chorus becomes an interesting and beautiful 
survival, largely external to the action. In the end 
its songs are altogether irrelevant interludes at certain 
points, and the plots have become so original that it 
needs only a short step to abandon the traditional 
names of the characters.. With all this went a con- 
tinuous advance in realism and refinement of dialogue. 
These various developments found their natural term 
in the New Comedy, and Menander is the real successor 
of Euripides. 

Ill— HECUBA. 

Structure. — Like Heracles, which may have been 
a companion piece (see below), Hecuba is in structure 
a 'J diptych ” ; that is to say, it contains two 
successive themes loosely linked together and given 
unity by the predominance in both of a single 
character. The play is sometimes criticised for this 
looseness of structure, but one of its attractions is 
the great subtlety and skill with which the defect, 
if it be a defect, is mitigated. 
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The two parts are of almost exactly equal length. 
The drama of Polyxena’s fate ends at line (>56, with 
the end of the Second Stasimon, and the remaining 
639 lines are devoted to Hecuba’s discovery of the 
fate of Polydorus and her revenge on his murderer. 
Each part has the chief features of an Aristotelian 
plot, Recognition, Reversal, Messenger’s Narrative, 
and Dirge. There are, of course, subtle differences : 
thus in the first part the Dirge is a prolongation of the 
Parodos and is joined in by Hecuba, Polyxena, and 
the Chorus, while in the second it is almost a mono- 
logue by the odious victim, Polymestor. So too the 
Narrative in the first part is spoken by the Herald, 
Talthybius, while in the second Polymestor, isolated 
and without sympathisers, speaks it himself. Each 
part also has its own Agon or Debate ; but in the 
second part this is duplicated. There is a close 
resemblance between Hecuba’s debate with Odysseus 
in the first part and her debate with Agamemnon in 
the second, but whereas the earlier one ends in failure 
for the queen, the later ends in her success. It is 
followed by her debate with Polymestor, which takes 
the standard form of ^ trial-scene. 

Unity of Play, — Unity is ensured principally by 
the character of Hecuba herself. In this respect the 
play closely resembles The Troades, produced nearly 
ten years later. There also Hecuba is continuously 
present, and the separate divisions of the action (in 
this case three) are united by reference to her. But 
whereas The Troades is a powerful and moving series 
of vivid tableaux, Hecuba is a single cumulative process 
in which every stage leads towards the queen’s 
terrible revenge. Her character thus makes the play 
an interesting half-way-house between M^dea, which 
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is pure revonge-drama, and The Troades, which is 
a panorama of tlic fall of Troy. 

A second device for mitigating tlie looseness of the 
plot is the Prologue spoken by the ghost of Polydorus. 
Usually the speaker of the Euripidean Prologue is 
an omniscient god, and its purpose is very often to^ 
vset the background for an unfamiliar plot. Polydorus^ 
by his phantom presence, is here himself the back- 
ground for the second part of the play ; but his 
speech is carefully confined to the chief event of the 
first part, the sacrifice of Polyxena. We get from him 
no hint of the drastic action his mother will take 
on finding his body. The Prologue is followed by 
Hecuba’s announcement of her double dream, in 
which the fates of both her children, and thus the 
two parts of the play, are again darkly joined. There 
are many other scarcely visible links : thus the body 
of Polydorus is found by an old servant sent to fetch 
water for Polyxena’s burial, and on first seeing it 
his mother thinks she still sees Polyxena’s corpse. So 
too the presence of Agamemnon, all-important in the 
second part, is motivated by his desire to speed 
Polyxena’s burial. 

Sources of Plot. — It is generally agreed that 
Euripides took the outline of the plot for the first 
part of Hecuba from a lost tragedy of Sophocles, 
Polyxena. We are in fact told this by the Scholiast 
on, line 1 : toc irepi TToAu^^vriv iernv eupsiv Trapoc 
Z090KA6I iv TToAu^^vi]. Sophocles in turn had many 
predecessors. The story was first told in the Cyclic 
epic called Sack of Ilion, and figured afterwards in 
poems by Stesichorus, Ibycus, and Simonides,^ In 
Sophocles, as well as in his sources, the ghost of 

^Full account in Pearson: Fragments of Sophocles^ vol, II, 161, f. 
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AchillcH played a very important [)art, and the sceiu' 
in which it appeared is higlily praised in the treatise 
On the Sublime. Euripides varies the effect by having 
the story of this famous apparition told by another 
ghost invented by himself. A slighter addition made 
by Euripides to his Sophoclean materia, is the 
willing acceptance of her fate by the heroine,^ a 
characteristic which joins her to a long line of 
Euripidean heroines, from Alcestis down. 

If the story of Polyxena’s sacrifice owes much to 
Sophocles, that of Polymestor’s crime and Hecuba’s 
revenge is almost entirely original. There is no 
trace of it in earlier literature, and certain details in 
later accounts (such as that in Aeneid iii, 41, f.), 
suggest that at most Euripides may have drawn on 
a local Thracian legend which explained the presence 
on the Chersonese coast of an oracle of Polydorus and 
a cairn for Hecuba. We are justified in thinking that 
the whole of the revenge is an example of the poet’s 
own invention. It abounds in striking devices like 
the asides ” in the scene with Agamemnon (see note 
at head of Third Epeisodion, 658-904) and the well- 
sustained suspense regarding the nature of the 
punishment of Polymestor. 

The location of the play on the Thracian side of 
the Hellespont is rendered necessary by the use of 
the ghost of Polydorus for the Prologue ; but it has 
led Euripides into a slight difficulty regarding the 
sacrifice of Polyxena. In all earlier versions of the 
story, the tomb of Achilles, where the sacrifice took 
place, was on the Asiatic side, close to Troy. We are 
carefully kept in the dark in the play (narrative of 

'I here follow M^ridier’s suggestion; see note 2, p. 170, in the 
introductory Notice to his edition of the play. 
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Talthybius, 518, f.) as to whether or not the whole 
Greek host returned to the Asiatic side for the 
sacrifice. The Scholiast is puzzled by this silence ; 
his note on line 521 is a good example of intelligent 
ancient criticism : Trapfiv \xbv oxAos* aiTripa cjKrjviKOv. 
TToos yap ToO "AyiKk^ods ev tt) Tpoicjc 6av6vTOS tous 
"EXArivds 9^101 Tipo toO ’vj[x^o\j auroO Oueiv ev 
Xeppovfjacp ovTas ; 

Date. — The date of Hecuba is partly fixed by the 
parody of line 172 in Aristophanes’ Clouds, line 1165. 
As The Clouds was first produced in 423, and as there 
is no reason for believing this passage to belong to a 
later edition, we thus have that year as a terminus 
ante quern for Hecuba. A rather weaker terminus 
post quern is afforded by the reference in the First 
Stasimon (see note, 455-65) to the Delian festival 
revived during the winter of 426-5. It is also possible 
that there is in the Second Stasimon (see note, 650) 
a reference to the Spartan defeat at Sphacteria in 425. 
These indications together point to the spring of 424 as 
the most likely date for the first production of Hecuba. 
It is probable that Heracles was produced also in that 
year, as suggested by Parmentier in his edition of the 
latter play. (Notice, p. 16.) If ‘the two belonged to 
the same Tetralogy, this would account for some 
curious parallels between them. Such are their 
‘‘ diptych ” structure, their references to Chance as 
supreme over human affairs, and the fact that the 
revived Delian festival, mentioned above, is also 
referred to in Heracles (line 687). 
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IV— METRES. 

1. Iambic Trimeter. — This is the ordinary metre 
of dialogue. Aristotle calls it the most conversational 
of all metres, and says that it took the place of the 
less refined Trochaic Tetrameter. As its name indicates, 
it consists of three lambic metra : 



but it is commonly scanned as consisting of six feet. 
The first syllable of each metron and the last syllable 
of the Trimeter may be either short or long (syllaba 
anceps). This is usually expressed by saying that a 

Spondee ( ) can take the place of an Iambus in 

the first, third, and fifth foot. A Dactyl ( — ^ w) 
may take the place of the Spondee at the beginning 
of the first and second metron (first and third foot) 
and an Anapaest ( ^ ^ — ) at the beginning of the 
first. With proper names, Anapaests may be used 
instead of any Iambus except the last. ‘‘ Resolution ’’ 
(the substitution of three short syllables for an 
Iambus) was allowed sparingly by Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and in his early plays by Euripides ; from 
Hecuba on it may ‘occur anywhere except in the 
third metron (fifth or sixth foot). Caesura (division 
of words within a foot) occurs always in the second 
metron, in its first or second foot or in both (third 
or fourth foot of the line). When a line is divided 
between two speakers (dvriXapii, see 1284, 1285) th^ 
break coincides with the Caesura. 

If the first syllable of the third metron is long, it 
must not be followed by a Caesma. This is the rule 
known as Porsoirs Pause ” ; it can also be expressed 
by saying that if a Trimeter ends with a word in 
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the form of a Cretic ( — ^ — ) the syllable preceding 
that word must be short (the fifth foot must be an 
Iambus). The only exception allowed is when the word 
preceding the Cretic is itself a word of one syllable. 

2. Anapaestic Verse. — The Anapaest (w w — ) 
was regarded as a marching rhythm, and is regularly 
used for the song sung by the Chorus as it takes its 
place in the orchestra or goes off at the end. In 
Hecuba the queen enters before the Chorus and both 
chant in Anapaests ; so does the Chorus as it goes 
off (59-153, 1293-5). The exchange between Hecuba 
and Polyxena in the Parodos (154 — 215) is in a 
peculiar form of Anapaestic rhythm in which Spondees 
predominate, thus making it akin to Dochmiac (see 
below). 

Anapaests are scanned like lyric verse, in cola, 
which are normally Dimeters, though Monometers 
occur frequently. Spondees may take the place of 
Anapaests all through, and Dactyls in all places 
except the last. Only the last syllable remains 
fixed ; it must be always long. This feature gives 
a sequence of Anapaestic Dimeters the appearance 
of being continuous, and is called Synapheia or 
‘‘ linking.” A sequence of Anapaests normally ends 
in a Dimeter which is a syllable short, or catalectic. 
It thus consists of three Anapaests or their equiva- 
lents, followed by a single syllable which may be 
either short or long [syllaba anceps). This catalectic 
Dimeter is called a Paroemiac, because of its frequent 
use as a verse-form for proverbs (Trapoi|iiai), as in 
olvos Kal 'rralSes dcArjOeis. 

3. Dochmiac} Verse. — This derives its name from 
the (Jreek word 66xiJiios, “ aslant,” because metricians 
in trying to analyse it felt that it cut across all their 
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rules. Its characteristic is its extreme irregularity, 
which makes it well fitted for the expression of great 
emotion. Unknown except in Tragedy, it is there 
the normal metre of the dirge (Koiipos, Opfjvos). Its 
basis is the Dochmiac Metron which may be analysed 
into a combination of lambics and Cretics ( ^ — 
— w — or Trochees and Cretics ( — — ), 
but over thirty different forms of this basic metron 
occur. Like all lyric metres it is usually composed 
in Dimeters ; what gives it its irregular appearance 
is the fact that resolution of longs into two shorts 
and the reverse substitution of a long for two shorts 

are universally allowed. The Bacchius (w or 

w), the Tribrach w and even the 

Choriamb ( — ^ w — ), frequently occur among 
Dochmiac metra, which may also consist entirely of 
short or long syllables. The latter or spondaic form 
is almost indistinguishable from a variety of the 
Anapaestic Dimeter, and is to be found in the scene 
between Hecuba and Polyxena at the end of the 
Parodos (154-215). This is very effective for the 
expression of abject grief. Often Dochmiacs occur in 
scenes of excitement combined with or answered 
by lambic Trimeters ; an example is the scene 
681-722, which is really a Kommos for Polydorus. 
The chant of the Chorus, 1024-33, and the wild 
lament of Polymestor, 1056-1106, are further 
examples of this rhythm. 

4. Lyeic Metres. — The simplest lyric metres were 
the lambic and the Trochaic. Of these the latter 
does not occur in Hecuba, the former only in combina- 
tion with the Aeolic rhythms which are preponderant. 
As with other metres, tlio normal lambic colon was 
the Dimeter ; 
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but Trimeters also occur, always in irregular forms, 
permitting constant resolution. In lambic Dimeters, 

the Gretic or BaccMus ( — ^ — or ) are 

very frequently found substituted for one metron, as 
at 629-30, 634. 

Aeolic rhythm is based on the Choriamb ( — ^ — ), 
which is usually found associated with four free 
syllables in the Aeolic or Choriambic Dimeter, as at 
469-471, 636, 645, etc. Catalectic forms are frequent, 
the Choriamb being preceded or followed by two 
syllables as at 637, 646. Other catalectic forms have 

special names, such as the Adomus ( — ^ ), 

where only one syllable follows the Choriamb, and 

the Versus Aristophanicus ( — w w — w . 

Lydia die per omnes) where three syllables, a Bacchius, 
follow it. Examples are 450, 461. ‘ 

A favourite variety of the Choriambic Dimeter has 
the Choriamb in the middle, preceded and followed 
by two syllables. This is the colon called Gly conic, 
after Glycon, an unknown poet. Examples are 445, 
447, 448, 635, 905, 910 1 2. A catalectic form is called 
Pherecratic after a famous comic poet. Examples 
are 444, 909. Another form, called Telesillean after 
an Argive poetess, has dropped its first syllable 
(acephaly). Examples are 451, 466, 467. A still 
shorter form of this colon has dropped both first and 
lasj} syllables. It is known as the Reizianum, after 
the German scholar, Reiz, who identified it. In this 
play it does not occur in isolation, but at 655 is 
preceded by an Anapaest to make a kind of Trimeter 

(X^pOC SpUTTTSTai T£ TrapEldv, y W - w w. — - — ), 

The Dimoier could also l)e Icjigthened by various 
other means. One such lengthened Dimeter is seen at 
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631, where a syllable has been added to the end of the 
Glyconic. This is a well-known colon, called Hippo- 
nacteum after the satirist Hipponax. At 652 we 
find two short syllables prefixed to the Versus 
Aristophanicus, and at 913-14 a Cretic. A similar 
verse is 951-2, where the Versus Aristophanicus is 
preceded by a Dactyl. This is best known as the 
last colon of the Alcaic stanza : vifginibus puerisque 
canto. Another well-known colon of this kind is 446, 

where three syllables ) have been added to 

the end of the Glyconic. This colon was used by 
Sappho, and is called the Sapphic Hendecasyllabic, 
but is better known as Phalaecian, after a much later 
poet. It became a favourite Latin metre, and is 
well known from Catullus and Martial (cui dono 
lepidum novum libellum ?), A form of this with 
resolution is seen at 453. 

In the Third Stasimon, at 931, 941 and 945, occurs 
sporadically in conjunction with lambics a colon 
which was very common in non-dramatic lyric. This 
is known as Hemiepes, and is really the half of the 
second verse of an elegiac couplet, consisting of two 
dactyls and a long syllable ( — w w — w w — ). 

In conjunction with the Epitrite ( — w ) it was 

made the basis of Pindar’s most frequent colon, the 
Dactylo-Epitritic. Here it occurs also in the Epode 
of the Second Stasimon, where in combination with 
an "lambic metron, it makes up the lambelegus, a 
favourite colon with Horace. 

In analysing choral metres, we first rely on the fact 
that the lyrics are built up in strophic form, strophe 
and antistiopho corrosjmnding syllable for syllable. 
This structure was taken over by Tragedy from the 
great choral lyric of Stesichorus (about 600 b,c.) and 
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his successors, Simonides and Pindar. It is known as 
the triadio structure because of the triad consisting 
of strophe, antistrophe, and epode. The Epode 
could be added or omitted at the will of the poet ; 
thus in this play the First Stasimon has no epode, 
but the second and third have. Within the strophe 
the poet had complete freedom in the variation of his 
cola, being controlled only by the musical accom- 
paniment. Except for this freedom, the rhythms 
were very similar to the more fixed types found in 
the earlier Alcaic and Sapphic stanzas imitated by 
Horace, and the same cola were used in choral lyric, 
but with very much greater variety. The normal cola 
were Dimeters, but on occasion Trimeters were com- 
bined with them. Instead of being composed in fixed 
and rigid stanzas, cola were built up into periods 
within the strophe. As will be seen from the analysis 
prefixed to each ode, the periods are very frequently 
hard for us to recognise. 
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YnO0E2II EKABHS 

MetA Tfiv *IA(ou iToAiopKi'ocv ol "EAAqvES eIs Tfiv dcvTiTT^pav TpcpA 5 os 
XeppdvriCTOv Kcx0cop(i(cy6TiCTav* ’Axt^^C'^S 5 ^ vvkt 6 s 6pcx6el5 a9(iyiov -(itei piav 
Tcov OuyocT^pwv ToO TTpidpou. oi iJi^v oOv 'EAArive? tiijicovtes t6v f\pcoa 
TToAu^^vriv dTroo-TrAarocvres ‘EkA^tis £a9aylao-av* TToAuiii'icrrcop 5 ^ 6 tcov 
0 p<jtKcov PocctiAeus ?va tcov TlpicxpiScov TToAuScopov laqxx^Ev. eIAt'i^ei 6^ 5 

toOtov TTapd ToO FTpicScuou 6 noAuuficrTcop eIj TrapocKaToOi^Kriv ijietA 
Xpr]pATCov, AAoOffTis 6^ Tfjs TrdAEcos, KoraffX^^v aCrroO pouAdpevos t6v 
ttAoOtov 9ove06iv coppr^as koI 9iAias 6ucnvx®vcrns clbAiycbpiiaEV. lKpi94vTOS 
6^ ToO acbpoTos els Tf|v OdAaaaocv, kA06cov Trp6s Tds tcov alxMctAcoTfScov 
OTKTivdj cxCrrov ^f^^aAev, ’EKdprj t6v vecpdv ©eaaap^VT) ^ir^yvco* Koivco- 10 

crap^vT] Tfjv yvcbpriv ’Ayap^pvovi, noAupricrropa ovv toTs Ttaialv cxOroO 
cos ^avrn^v pETETT^pyonro, KpO-mrouCTa t6 ysyovds, cos tva ©“ncjcxupous ^v 
MAicp p-nvucTQ ocuTw- 7rapay£Vop4vcov 8^ toOs p^v ulous Korr^(79a5£V, cxOrdv 
8^ Tfis 6 p< 5 co-£cos icrr^pTiaEv. dirl Bk tcov 'EAAi^vcov A^yovcra t6v Kocri^yopov 
^viKficTEV' §Kp(6ii ydp oOk dp§ai copdTrjTOS, aAA’ dpOvacrOai t6v KorrAp^avra. 15 
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nOAYAa)POY EIACOAON 

"Hkco veKpcov KSuOpicova Kal okotou iruXas 
XiTTdbv, iv' "Ai6r|s <2>Kicrrai 6ec6v, 

TToAOScopos, 'Ek^Ptis Trals yeycbs Tfjs Kiaascos 
rTpiAiiou TS TiaTpos, 6s Opuycov ttoXiv 

Kiv6uvos eoye Sopi Treaeiv *EAXr]ViKcp, 5 

Selaas urre^eTrepiye TpcoiKf^s x^ovos 
TToAu|Jii*icrropos irpos Scopa ©pr^Kiou ^evou, 

6s ti^v< 8’) Apiorriv Xspaovr|aiav ttAAkoc 

oiTElpsi, (piAnTTrov Aaov euOuvcov 6opf. 

ttoAOv 5^ <tC/v Ipol xpv^cy6v &K7r^ijnT6i AAOpcjc lo 

TTOCTTip, tv', 61 TTOt' MA(oU TSiXT) TOaOl, 

Tois jcoaiv 6iri iraial |ifi orravis piou. 

vecoTorros 5' fj FTpiapiiScov, 6 Kai iJis yfjs 

urre^^-TTeiJi^^Ev oOre yap 96p6iv oTrAa 

oOt' iyxos oI6s t' fj v4cp ppoxiovu is 

Ecos \xkv oOv yf)s opO' IkeiO' 6pia^aTa 

TrOpyoi t' oOpocuonroi TpcoiKf^s f^o-av x^ov6s 

*'Ektoop t' d6€A96s ouiJios evrux^^ 6op(, 

KaAcos Trap' dvSpl QprjKl TrocTpc{)cp 
Tpo9aicriv cos Tis TrT6p0os TjO^diJiqv, xdAas* 20 

^rrel 5k Tpofa O' "'EKTOpos t' dirbAAirrai 
’"'^uX'Hi TTocrpcba O' §crr(a KocT6<JKd9r|, 
oCrrds 6e pcojicp irpds 0eo6|jif|TCp TrfTvei 
(Tfpayels 'AyiAJ^cos 7Tai66s mai96vou, 

KTsCvei pie xpwoO t6v TcxAafircopov X^P^^ 25 

§^vc>s TTOTpdpos Kal KTOCvcbv ks oI5pi' dA6s 

ocOrds 66piois ?XTI* 

3 
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K£l|jiai 5 ’ Itt’ dcKTais, qiAAot’ iv irivTou adAco, 
ttoAAoTs BiauAois Kuporrcov <popouiJievos, 
ockAocutos dTa9os’ vuv 6’ Otr^p ^iAris 30 

'EKd^ijS dfacTco, ctcom’ Iprmcoaas ^pov, 

TpiTaiov f| 5 Ti 94 yyos alcopoupevos, 

6 aovTT 6 p Iv tQ 6 h XepaovricTia 
pfiTTip Ipf) SOorrivos k Tpoias irdpa. 

TTdvT£5 5 ’ ’Axotioi votOs lyovTES fjouxoi 35 

6daCTOi/a’ ctt’ dKTais TfjaSe ©pijKias x^ovos" 

6 HtiA^cos ydp Trais uir^p "rOppou 9avEis 
KOT^ox’ ’AxiAAe^s ttov orpdTEup' 'EAAtivmov, 

Trpos oIkov EddOvovras IvaAiav uAdniv 

atTEi 8 ’ d 5 EA 9 fiv Tf)v Ipf^v FToAu^^vriv 40 

Tdp^cp 9iAov TTp6a90(ypa Kai y^pcxs Aa^Eiv. 

Kal teO^etqi to05’, o 05’ dtScopriTOS 9lA«v 
iorai Trpos dvSpoov f| TreirpcopivTi S’ dyEi 
OoveTv d 8 EA 9 fiv Tcp 6 ’ ^pfiv Iv f^paTi. 

SuoTv 61 iralSoiv 6 uo vEKpco KaT6v|;ETai 45 

ptlTTlp, Ipou T£ Tfjs T£ SuOTpvOU KOptlS. 

90cviicTopai ydp, cbs Td90U xAiipcov "niyw, 

SodAris TToScov irdpoiOev Iv kAuScovicjj. 

ToOs ydp KocTco (tOevovtos l^riTTiadpriv 

Tvippou Kupqaai Kds X^P®? Pilfpos ttecteTv. so 

Todpdv piv oOv oaovTTEp ^^OeAov Tux^i^ 

Iorai- yEpaia 6’ IkttoB&jv xwpfiaopai 
‘Endpi]- TTEp^ ydp f^ 6 ’ Oird oKtivns irdSa 
’Ayapipvovos, 9dvTaapa Seipaivoua’ Ip 6 v. 

9 e 0 - 

& pfjrEp fiTis Ik TupavviKcov Sdpcov 55 

BouAeiov ?)pap eT 5 es, ws TTpdaoEis kokws 
oaovTTEp eO ttot’- dvriariKcbaas 51 cte 
96£lpEi 6 ec6v Tis Tfjs irdpoiO’ EOirpa^ios. 
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&y6T\ ci) Trai6eSi Tf|v ypcxOv Trp6 86|jicov, 
oygT' 6p0o0aai ttiv 6^65ouXov, 60 

TpcpA6es> Trpoade 5' Svaacrav* 
xipeTg 94peTe 'rreiJiTreT' deipsT^ IJiou 
yepaias X^ip6s TipoaXasupevar 
Kdycb cTKoXicp (TKiiTcovi 
6i£p6i6oii6va cnreuCTCo ppaSOrrouv 
fiAuaiv apdpcov TrpoTiOeiaa. 

(b CTTgpOTrd AlOS, & OKOTla vO^, 
t( ttot' aipopai evvuxos outgo 
5s{|iaai, 9 <ia|iacTiv ; <2) TroTvia X0cov, 70 

^eXavoirrepuycov pf^TEp 6veipcov, 
diroTT^piTronai Ivvuxov 6yiv, 
f|v TTEpl TraiSos h\xoO toO acpjoiaevou Kcxrd ©piJiKT^v 
(3c|i9i TToXu^eivris ts 91 X 715 Quyocrpdg 5i' dveipcov 75 
[eI5ov ydp] 9 opepdv [ovpiv IpaGov] l6Ar)v. 

(5 x®6vioi 0601, acbcTocTS 7rai5' ijJiov, 

6s (Ji6vos oIkcov oyKUp' §t’ §jjic6v so 

Tfiv xiovcoSti ©pr|Kr|v Kcxrexsi 
^elvou TTOCTpiou 9uXocKaTaiv. 
lorai Ti vfov 

fj^ei Ti ^^Xos yoepov yoepais. 

outtot' k[x6: 9pfiv cbS' dXlacrros ss 

9p(aasi, Tappei. 

TToO TTOTE 06(av ‘EX4vou vf/uxov 
Kal Kaadv6pav ia(6co, Tpcpd6eSf 
c&s iJioi Kpivcoaiv dvefpous ; 

eI6ov ydp paXidv ?Xa9ov Xukou atpiovi x°f^$ ^ 

cj<pa20[xivcxv, drr' liioovyovdrcov o-Trao06Tacxv dvokTCos. 
Kal ToSe Selpd ^ol* '^X0' Crrrfep &Kpas 
TOpipov Kopu9as 

9 dvTaa|ji' ’AxiXtos* fixei bk y^pas 

tSv ttoXujji6x6cov Tivd TpcoidScov. 95 


2—1683 
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dnr’ inas drr’ oOv T65e tTai66s 
5aipov£s, IkcteOco. 


XOPOI 

‘ExApri, ottouSQ irpos a’ ^XiAcrOriv 
tAs BeoTToaOvous (TKTivds ttpoXittoOct’, 
!v’ &<Xr|pcbOT|v [kqI TrpoaeTdxOilv] 
5 oOXti, TrdXscAjs iTTEXotuvou^vr) 

Tfis ’iXiASos, XoyxTis cttxP'O 

6 ppi6i*ipaTOS TTp6s ’Axaiwv, 

OOS^V TTOt^COV c5rTT0K0U<p{30UCT’, 

< 5 cXX’ dyysXlas pApos Apapdvri 
p^ya aoi te, yOvat, xfipu^ dx^cov. 
kv ydp ’Ayaicov irXi^pEi ^uvdScp 
X 4 yETai 6dfai (Tf|v iratB' ’AyiXEl 
cr<p(icyiov 6 ^cT 0 al• tOpPou 5 ’ iiripas 
oTa 9 ’ OTE xpvcr^ois i96cvTi crOv oirXois, 
tAs TTOVTOirdpous 6’ oyEBias 
Xal9ri TTpOTOVOis hrEpEiSop^vas 
tABe OcoOctctcov 

not Bi*!, Aocvaoi, t6v Jpdv tOpPov 

(jt^XXe< 76’ Ay^paorov A94 vtes ; 
iroTvXfjs 5 ’ ?pi8os (juvIrraicE kXABcov, 
SAfa 6’ ‘EXXi'ivcov 

arpocrAv alypiTn^v, toTs p^v BiBovai 
tOpPco a 9 < 5 ^iov, toIs 6’ cOyl SoKOUV. 
fjv S' 6 t 6 piv crAv ctiteOBcov Aya 06 v 
Tfjs pocvrmAXou BAkxtis Aviywv 
X^icrp’ ’Ayap 4 pvcov 
tAj 0 q<«{ 5 a 5 ’, A3C0 ’A6t)Vcov, 
Siaawv pOOcov pi'jTopES fjoav* 
yvcbpij Bi P19 owExcopsiTTiv, 
t6v ’AyiXXEiov tApPov crrE9avo0v 
atponri yXcop^, tA Bfe KaoAvBpas 
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Akxp’ ovK f9ATr|v Tfjs ’AxiAelas 
Trp6a06V Ofiaeiv iroTi Xoyxris* 
cnrouBai Zk X6ycov KaTorreivoiJ^cov 
fjaov laai ttcos, iTplv 6 7ToiKiA69pcov 
KdiTis f|6uX6yos 5rmoxocpicrrf]s 
AaepTiASr^s TrelOei crrpaTiocv 
[xi] t6v SpioTOV Aavacov TravTcov 
6ouAcov a9ayicov 61V8 k’ dTrcoOetv, 

Tiv' elTTeiv Trapoc 06pa696vi3 
crrAvTa 96itJi^cov 
cbs cix^pK^oi Acxvaoi AocvaoTg 
Tots oixoM^vois vnrip ‘ET^fjVcov 
Tpolas TreSicov dTr^^Tjaccv. 

5' 'OSuaeOs oaov ouk f|6T), 
TTcoXov cTcov drro jJiacrroSv 

§K TE yepaias X^P^5 6p^flacov. 
dXX' i6i vaous, i6i TTpos Pco^oOs, 

13’ ’Ayap^livovos ik4tis yovdrcov, 

Kfipucjae Oeous tous oupaviSas 
ToOs 9' vrrT6 yaiocv. 

ydp o-e Aixal SiOKcoXxiaoua' 
6p90cv6v elvai Trai66s lieXtas, 
f| Bel c luiBeiv Tif\xpo\j TrpoTrerfi 
90iviaaopi^VT|V ai|icm Trap0^vov 
&< xpv^cT 096 pou 

Beipfjs vacrpcp [ieXavoa/yeT. 

01 §ycb [xO^cx, t1 ttot’ <5rm>aco ; 

TToicxv &x^> ttoTov dSuppdv, 

BeiXala SeiXaiov yf|poos, 

SouXeias [tocs] oO TXocras, 

[tSs] o<j 9€pTas ; oTiiou 
tIs ApOvei poi ; Troia y^wa, 

TTo(a Zk 7r6Xis ; 9poOSos Trp4apus, 
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9 po 06 oi TraiSes. 

TToiotv f| TcxOrav fj Ketvav 

crreixco ; fTToI S* fiaco ; f ttoO tis Gewv 
tf| Saipiovcovt ^Trapcoy6s; 

& k & k ' ^vcyKoOaai, i65 

Tpco6c5es c& kcSck' JveyKoOcrai 
TTriiJiorr', cStTrooXtoocr’ oA^aorr'* ouk4ti poi pios 
c3cyacrT6s ev 9 deu 
ci) TXdpcov dyriaai jjioi ttoOs, 

dyriaai xa yrjpai^ i7o 

Trpos xdvS’ cxOAdv* cS t^kvov, <5 'Ttai, 
BuoTOcvoTdras [laocrlpos] — S^^AG’ l^eAG' 
okcov — &i6 lAorr^pos ouSciv. 

[& TEKVOV &S eistis OlOCV olocv 175 

Aico 9 <ipocv Trepl aas vj^uyas.] 

nOAYSENH 

!cb* 

[iOTEp pichrep t( ^ 09 $ ; xi vfov 
KapO^occr' oikcov \x* dbox' 6 pviv 
GdpipEi xcf)5' ; 

Ek. oiyioi x^vov. 

TTA. xi |Ji£ 6 ua 9 rmETs ; 9 poiiiid ijioi kokA 
Ek. alai aa5 V^yds. 

HA. l^ocOda’ |jif) KpOvf^i^s 6ap6v 

SeiiJiafvco Ssipafvco, paxEp, 
xl iTOT Avaox^eis . . . 

Ek. [<5] x6<vov x&<vov ^AeAfas iJicxxpos . . 
m. ri <6i> x66’ AyyeAEis ; 

Ek. a(p6c^ai q ’Apysicov Koivd 

cruvxEivei 7rp6s xOiJiPov yvcb^a 
nr|Aef(}c y^woc. 

TTA. o?poi iJtoTEp, TTcos 9 G^yyti 

Ali4yapxa kcxkoov ; pAwadv piqi, 
pidvuaov, lioxEp. 
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Ek. ocuSco, TTal, 5va<pfmous 



dyy^AAoua' ’Apyeicov 56^oi\ 
vpf| 9 cp tSs aas TTspf \xo\ vj^ux^S- 

195 

nx. 

& 56ivd TraOoOa', S> ttocvtAA^cov, 

& Sucrrocvou porep pioT&s 
olov oiocv aO aoi Acbpocv 
^XOicTTOcv Appf|Tav t' 
cbpaev T 15 Saipcov ; 
ouK^Ti aoi irais dS' ouk^ti 5f] 
yilpcjc SgiAaicp 6siAafa 
cTUv5ouAeu0co. 

[dVT. 


200 


jKupvov ydp p' cixrr' oupiOp^TTTav 
p6cJxov SgiAaia SeiAaiav 

205 




dvapTraordv 

afis &no XamoTOiiov t' ’AiScjc 
yas CnTOTre^JnTo^Jl6vav ctkotov, ?v9a veKpcov li^ta 

TdXaiva Ksiao^jiai. 210 

Kai cjoO \xkv, liohrep, Suordvou 
KXaico Trav6upTOis OpT^voig, 

Tov §^6v 5^ piov Acbpocv Xujiav t' 
ou jjieTocKAaioiiai, dAAd Oavelv \xoi 
^WTuyia Kpefaacov ^KOpriaev. 216 

Xo. Kal [xr]v ’06uao'6us Ipyerai cntouSf) Tro66s, 

'EkAPt], vfov Ti TTpos ai armocvoov §ttos* 

OAYZZEYI 

ydvai, SoKco \xkv a elS^vai yvcI>|JiT|v arpcxTOV 

vpfjcpdv T6 Tf)V Kpavdeiacxv* AAA^ oiicos 9pdd’CO. 

§60^* 'Axociots TraiSa af\v rTbAu^ivT)v. 220 

09^^01 7rp6s 6p06v xS)\x* *AxiAA# 3 U Tifepou. 
fipfis 5k TTopTroOs Kal KopKjrfjpas Kdprjs 
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Tdaaouaiv elvai* OO^orros 6' &mcjTdTTis 
kpgOs t’ ^TT^arai toOSe Trals *AxiAA4cos. 
oloO' oCfv 6 Spacjov ; dcTrooTraad^S ^(9 

|jif|T' Is aiiiAAcxv 1^^6135 Imo(* 

yiyvcooKe 6' dXKfjv Ka( Trapouaiocv kokcov 
T cov acov. CTOcpdv toi kAv kockois a Sei 9pov6iv. 

Ek» alal- TTap6<rrr|x\ ws Soik’, ciycbv iilyas, 
irAfipriS orevaypcov ouBe 5aKpucov kevos, 
Kfiycoy' ap' ouk eOvi^otkov oO |ji' ^XP^'^ OocveTv, 
0O6* coXsalv |ji£ Zeus, Tpl9Ei 6', ottcos opco 
KOKoov kcSck' oAAa ^Jl£^30v' f) TdXaiv' lyco, 
eI 6’ ?OTi TOis SoOAoiai tous IXEuOlpous 
: pifi XuTTpd \xrfik KapSias 6r|KTfipia 
l^lOTOpflCTai, CTOl lilv Elpf)C7eai XP^^^i 

rjiiocs 6* &Ko0aai toOs ^pcoTcovras tc5c6e. 

08. IpcbTa* toO xp^vou ydp ou cpOovco. 

Ek. oloO' fiviK' f)X6Es ’IXiou KocrdoKOTTOs, 
SuoxXaivfcjc t' &|jiop9os, 6 |ji^(5ctcov t' Stto 
96VOU crraXayiiol af^v KCXTEorajov ylvuv ; 

06. 0I6'* ou ydp &Kpas KapSias ivpcxucrl iJiou. 

Ek. ?yvco 51 cr' *EXIvti Kai pdvij kocteItt' lijiol ; 

06. liEjjivfujiEO’ Is KivSuvov IX96 vt£S iJilyav, 

Ek. fi4;co 61 yovdrcov tcov IjicoV TOTTEivds cSv ;* 

06. cbcrr' IvOoveiv yE ools TTluXoiai x^ip' 

Ek. lacooa 613x6 a I^Itte^vixSc te x%ov6s ; 

08. cocrr' Eiaopov ys 9lyyos f|Xiou t 66£. 

Ek. tI 6fiT' IXfi^as 80OX0S cov I|i6s t 6 te ; 

08. TToXXcov X6ycov eupf^ocQ*, coote \xi] 9av£iv. 

Ek. oOkouv KOCKi>vi] TpIa5E toTs ^ouXEdiiaaiv, 

6s l^ -lpoO \xkv IttocOes ola 9^s ttcxOsTv, . 

6p^ 6* o06lv fiiias eO, kokcos 8' 6aov 6\ivi3 ; 
dyipioTOv OiJGov orrlpiji', 6<7oi 6r|iJiriy6pous 
3r|XoOTE Tmds* PT|SI yiyvcboKOicrOI iJioi, 
o! TOOs 9(X0US pXdTTTOVTES 0\i fpOVTijETE, 
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f|v Toiai ttoXAoTs Trp 6 s X^rjT^ ti. 

dcrdp Ti Si] cr 69 ioiJia toOO* fjyoOuevoi 

ks tVivSh TraTSa 4 ;fi 90 V c&piaav 96 VOU ; 

rcdrepa, t6 xP'Hv cr<p' fm^yoy' (Scv0pco7roa9orxeiv 260 

7Tp6s TOupov, ?v 6 a ^ouOureiv paXXov ttp^ttei ; 

fl ToOs KTOCv 6 vTas (SanraTroKTstvai 6 ^Xcov 

feS Tf|v5’ 'AyiXXeus ^vSIkcos Teivsi 96 VOV ; 

oXX' ouSev oc0t6v f^5e y' eipyacrrai kcxkov. 

‘EX^vriv viv alTEiv XPfl'' Td 9 cp 7rpoo“9dyiJicxTa* 265 
Keivri ydp cBXea^v viv is Tpoiav t' dyeu 
el S' alxiiocXcoTcov XP^ tiv' eKKpiTOV OoveTv 
KdXXei 6 ' OTrep94pou<jav, ovy ^mcov T66e* 
r\ TuvSapis ydp elSos iKirpeTreardTri, 
dSiKoOad 6 ' f^iicov o064v fjaaov riOp^'H. 270 

|J€V SiKalcp t6v 6’ diiiXX65|Jiai Xoyov 
& 5' dvTiSoOvai Set a' dTraiTouar^s k[xoO, 

&KOVOOV, f^v|;co Tr{S cbs <fT\St 

Kal TfjaSe ypaias TTpocrTrlTVcov Trapr|i5os* 
dv0dTTTO^a^ aov/ TcovSe tcov ocOtcov 4ycb 2V5 

xApiv t' drraiToo Tf]v t 60' iKSTeOco ae, 

|Ji/| Mou t6 t6<vov x^pwv drrocnTdcTriSr 
\xr\Sk KTdvr|T€* tcov tsOvtikotcov dXis. 

TauTT) yeyrida KcScTTiXfiOopai kcxkwv 

f^5' dvTl TToXXoov korri ^Jioi Trapavpux'H, 280 

Tr 6 Xis, Ti0f|vr|, (idKTpov, fjyepcbv 65o0. 

ou ToOs KpocToOvTas XP^ Kponreiv & li^i xP^^v, 

0 O 6 ' EUTKJxoOvTas eO SokeTv Trpd^eiv del* 
jcdycb ydp f\ ivot, dXXd vOv ovk ei\x' eri, 

Tov Trdvra 5' 6Xpov f\{x<xp ?v p' d 98 (X 6 TO. 285 

dXX', & 9lXov y^eiov, al64cr9r|Tl Me, 
oiKTipovr §X0cbv 6' els ^AxofUKdv cjTpcrrSv 
TrapTiy6pr|o*ov, cbs drroKTelveiv 906vos 
yvvaiKas, &s t 6 TrpcoTov ouk iicrelvcxTe 
Pcoiicov drrodrrdacxvTes, dXX' c^KTlporre. 


290 
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v6|iOs 6’ hv Cf|iTv toTs t IXeuO^pois foos 

Kai Total 6 ouXois atnorros KelTai Tripi. 

t 6 5' A^icopia, kScv kockcos to a6v 

Trelaer Aoyos yip Ik t' ASo^ouvrrcov Icpv 

kAk Toiv 60 KOUVTCOV aurAs ou tocOtAv a64veu 295 

Xo/ouK loTiv oOtco greppAs AvffpcoTrou 90015, 
f^Tis yAcov ooov Kal paxpcov ASupiiArcov 
KXOouoa 6pf)Vou5 oOk ov iK^AXoi 6AKpu. 

06. ‘EKApri, SiSAoxou [xr\5k tco 9u^ou^Jl^vcp 

tAv eO X^yovTa SuoiJievfi ttoioO 9pev65. 300 

lycb tA iJi^v oAv ocoiJi* O9' oOrrep eurOyouv 
acp3£iv §TOipi6s eliJii koOk AXXcos X^yco* 

A 6' eIttov els arrcxvTas ouk ApvfjooiJiai, 

Tpoias AXoOoris Av6pi tco TrpcoTcp orpocroO 

af)v TtaiSa SoOvai a9Ayiov k^avTov\xivco. 305 

Iv TcpSe yAp KAiivouoiv ai iroXXal uAXeis, 

OTOv Tis 4a0XAs Kai Trp66uiJios cov Aviip 
94priTcxi Toov kokiovcov TrXeov. 
fmiv 6' ’AxiAXeOs A^ios TiiJifis, yOvai, 

Oocvcbv vrrr^p yfjs ^EXXA6os kAXXiot' Avf|p. 310 

oOkouv t 65' aloxpov, el pX^TrovTi |i^v 91X00 
Xpcb|i6cr9\ ItteI 6^ oXcoXe, ^r\ xpcojjieaO' Iti ; 
elev* t 1 5f{T ipei tis, f\v tis ocO 900;^ 
oTpoToO t' oOpoiois iToXeiJiicov t' Aycovia ; 

TrATepa |jiaxo0ijie6* f| 9iXo4;ux^^®l>^^^> 
tAv Korr6avAv0' ApcovTes oO TiMcoixevov ; 

Kal |if)v Jpoiye jcovti pi^v, Ka6' fm^pov 
Kel oiiiKp' §x^i|Jii, ttAvt* Av ApKoOvrrcos exoi* 

TOiiPov Sk pouXoliJiriv Av A^ioOpevov 

tAv i\x6v ApaoOai* 5ia liOCKpoO yAp f| x^P^S* 320 

el 6' olKTpA ttAoxeiv 91J1S, tA6' AvtAkou^ ^ou* 

elolv Trap' f^iv o06^v fjooov A9Xiai 

ypaiai yuvalKes f|6fe TrpeapOrai a40ev, 

v0pi9ai t' Apicrrcov vu|ji9lcov TrjTwiJievai, 
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d>v f^6e K6O061 acbiiocr’ ’ISaia kovis. ^25 

ToXua t66\ fjiJisis 5\ el kockcos vojjiijojjiev 

TinSv t6v IoOAov, d^a9^ocv 69Afiao^ev* 

ol pdp(3apoi 54 nf|T6 tous 91A0US 9iAous 

f|yeTcr0e, iif|T6 tous KaX65s T69vr|K6Tas 

QocupiAjeO', d>s ov f) |i4v 'EXAds euruxri, 330 

OiJieis 6' Spioia tois |3ouXsu[jiacTiv. 

Xo. alai* TO SoOXov cbs kokov ’tt49Uk’ del 
ToXii^ 6' d xPAt 'tQ viKcbjievov. 

Ek, d) 6C(ycxT£p, oOjiol ii4v Xoyoi 'Trp6s al64pa 

9 po 05 oi lidrriv pi96VTes djji9l aou 96VOU* * 335 

ov 5 ', €i Ti jjieijco Suvapiiv f| lirjTrip eyeiSi 
OTTouSaje Ttdaas coot' dr| 66 vos crroiia 
99 oyyds leiaa, [xt\ OTepr|9f]vai piou. 

TTpocnTiTTre 5' olKTpd>s to05’ ’OSuooecos yovu 
Kal Trei9' — ly^iS Se Trp 69 aaiv eorri ydp t^kvo 340 
Kal T^6e — T^v afjv cbcrv* ^rroiKTipai TOytlv. 

nX, 6pco ^OSuaaeO, Se^idv u<p' eii^aTos 
KpuTTTOVTa TrpoacoTTov ?|ji7raXiv 

OTp49ovTa, [X‘f\ aou 7Tpoa9iyco yeveidSos. 

9dpa6r Tr496uyas tov §|ji6v ‘Ik^oiov Ala* 345 

cos eyoiJiaf ye tou t' dvocyKaiou 

9av6iv Te 54 jjifi pouXfjaonai, 

KOCKf) 9ocvou^ai Kal 9iX64;uxos yuvf). 

Ti ydp ijie 561 3fiv ; TTomf^p \xbv f)V dva^ 

Opuycov dirdvrcov* touto [xo\ irpcoTov plou* 350 

Ittcit' 49p499T]v 4X7ri5cov KaXcov urro 

JBaaiXeuai vu|ji9r|, jfjXov ou a^iKpov ydpcov 

fyow', OTOU 5coiJi' loriav t’ d9{5o|jiar 

54aTToiva 5' f\ 5uaTrivos *l5afaiaiv f) 

yuvai^l tTrap94vois t’ drrdpXeTTTos p4Ta,t 355 

lari 960101 TrXf|v t 6 KaT9av€Tv lidvov* 

vuv 5' elpl 5 ouXt|. TrpcoTa |ji4v pie Touvopia 

9av6iv epSv Ti9riaiv ouk eico96s 5v* 
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StreiT’ lacos &v SeorroTcov cb^cov <ppSvas 
tOxoim’ fiv, 6<rns cipyupov p' cbvT^jaerai, 

Ti^v "EKTop6s T6 x<5£T4pcov TToXAcov KcScaiv, 
TTpoaOeiS 6' dvdyxtiv aiTOTroi6v Iv Sopois, 
aaipeiv ts Soipa KepKimv t’ hifearccvax 
XuTTpocv 6r/ouaocv f|p4pav p* cScvoyKciorer 
A^XT) Tdpa 80OA0S cbv'HTds rroOev 
Xpocvei, Tupdvvcov TtpoaOev fj^icoplva, 
ou Btit'* dcpirip' 6pporrcov lAa^^pcov 
9^yyos t 66', "AiSi] TTpoorieeTcr' 4p6v Sepag* 
fiyou p', ’OSuacyeO, Kai 6i4pyaaa( p' fiycov* 
oOt' 6 Att( 6 os yocp oOre tou Sd^ris 6pc5 
6Apaos Trap* f)pTv cZ>s ’n’or' upd^af pe XP^* 
pfjTep, ov b* f)piv pr^Sev IpiroBcov y^vi^, 
Aeyouaa pr|S^ 6pcbaa* cvp^ouAcu 64 poi 
6acvslv TTplv alaxpcov \xi] kot' A^^av tuxsTv. 
doTis ydp o<JK etcoOe yeOeaOai kockoov, 

<p4pgi pgv, AAygl 5* ocuy^v' ivTiOeis jvycp* 
Ocxvcbv 8' dv 8 it] paAAov gyrux^crrepos 
f| jcbv TO ydp jfjv pf) koAcos ttovo^, 

Xo. Seivos x^pocKTTip KArriaripos 4v ppOTois 
loOAoov ygv4o^ai, Konri peijov IpygTai 
Tfjs eOyeveias 6vopa Toiaiv 

Ek. koASs el-rras, Ouyargp, AAAA tco KaAcp 
AOttt] TTpAaeoTiv. el 64 Set t 5 rTr|A4cos 
xApiv*yev4cr9ai iraiBi Kal vpAyov cpuyelv 
Opas, *OSuacreO, tt^vSc p4v \xr] KTelvere^ 
fipocs 6' oyovTes TTpAs TrupAv *AxiAA4cos 
k6VteTt 6, pfi '9el66O0'* lyco ’'tekov FTApiv, 
os TraTSa 64ti5os (JbAeaev tA^ois paAobv. 

06. OU a\ cS ygpaiA, KonrOovelv 'AyiAA^cos 
9 AvTa<yp' ’AyaioOs, AAAA ti*)v 8', f|Tf|crocTO. 

Ek, Opels 64 p' AAAA Quyorrpl crup 9 ove\!/aocTe, 

Koci 8I5 TAgpv TTcbp' atpoTos yevi^asToci 
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ya(9c v£Kp9 t6 tcS Td6* i§aiTouui4vcp. 

05, &Ais KOpris ofjs ©dvoTOS, ou irpoaoiOT^os 
diKKos Trp6s &AAcp* [xr]bk t6v 5' cb9efXo|Ji6V. 

Ek. TToAXfj y' dvcScyKT) ©uyorrpl ouvQavsTv ipi 

06. TTCos ; ou ydp oI6a SeoirdTas kcktiiiji^vos. 

Ek. dTTOia Kiaa6s 5pu6s, ottcos tt^ctS’ §^o|jiai. 

06. oOk, f|v ye Treldij toicji aou ao9CA:)T^pois. 

Ek. cbs Tf5o‘6' feKoOaa TTai66s ou iJie6f)aotJiau 

06. dAA* ou5^ 4ycb |jif)v tt^v 6' oirei^^ ocurou Anrcibv. 
nX. pf)Tep, TTidou Mor Kai ou, Trai AaepTiou, 
yaXa toksuoiv sIkotcos ©uiiouM^vois, 
od t\ cJ) TotXaivo, Tois Kporrouoi pf] iidyou. 
pouXij Tcecreiv irpos o06as JXKcooal t6 oov 
y^povTO XP^TO 7Tp6s (3iav cbOouuevr), 
daxiipovf)oai t' Ik v4ou Ppocxiovos 
071000610’, & Treiotj ; |jif) ou y’* ou ydp fi^iov. 
dXX\ d) <plXTi poi |if]T6p, f)6loTr)v y^poc 
66s Koi TTopeidv TrpoopaXeTv 7TapT]i6r 
cbs outtot’ ociJOiS, dXXd vuv TTavuoTOTOv 
dKTiva kukXov 6’ f|Xiou Trpoodv^oiJiai. 

T^Xos 54 xt) 6f) Tcov I^Acov Trpoo966ypidTcov. 
cl) iJif)T6p, d) tekoGo’, (SoreiMi Si] Kdrco, 

Ek. d> Ouyorrep, fjpeis 5’ kv 9061 6ouX6uoo|ji6v* 
nX. fivuM90s dvuM^voios d)V m* Tuyeiv, 

Ek. otKTpd ou, T^Kvov, 00X10 5’ ^cb yuvii. 
nx. Sk 6 i 5’ ev ‘'A160U Keiooiioi x*^P^5 o^06v. 

Ek. oiiior tI 5pdoco ; ttoT TeXeuri^oco piov ; 
nx. 6ouXri Oocvoupoi, TTorrpds oOo' §X6u04pou. 

Ek. ^^ 6^s 5^ TTevrfiKovrd y* d^nopoi Tkvcov. 
nX.'Ti 001 7Tp6s "Ektop’ y^povr’ eiirco irdoiv ; 

Ek. fiyyeXXe ttoocov d0XicoTdTr|v §4^. 
nx.d) oiipvo liooTof 0’, o\ li’ §0p44;o0’ f)66cos. 

Ek. d) Tf}^ dcbpou ©dyorrep d0Xfos TOynS- 
nx. yaTp', d) tskouoo, yoipe Kaodv8po t' e^oi, 
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Ek. fiXXoi, |jiT|Tpi 6 ’ oOk Icrriv t 666 . 

TTX. 6 t' av <piXiiTTrois ©pij^l rToXOScopos Kdaig. 

Ek. ai 3§ yl* drrioTco 6'- cJiSa irdvra SvcrcvyS), 

TTX. 3 ^ Kal davouoTis 6 |ipia cruyKXriaei t 6 aov. 

Ek. t49vt]k* eycoye irpiv 6o(vetv kcxkcov Otto. 

nX.Kopij’, ’06uaaev, p’ ajji<pi 6 eis K(ipa tt^Xois. 
cos Trplv ar 9 ayfivat y’ 4iCTh*r|Ka KapSiocv 
Qpfjvoiai |JiT]Tp 6 s TT^v 6 e t’ eKTr|Kco y 6 ois. 
i) 9 COS* Trpoo-anralv yap a 6 v ovo^^ f^acrri poi, 
pi^TeoTi 6 ’ o06^v TiXf^v oaov ypovov §i 90 us 
paivco laaTa^O Kai Tiupas *AxiX?vacos. 

Ek, oi *y^> TrpoXeiTTCo* Xuarai 64 piou n4Xr|. 

Cd Ovyorrap, avpai piriTp 6 s, eKTaivov x^P^> 

66 s* \if\ XiTTT^s li’ 6 nTai 6 ’. (SorcoXopriv, 9 iXai. . 

cos Tf)v AdKaivav oOyy^^vov AiooKopoiv 
‘EX 4 vt]v i6oipr 616 KaXcov y6p 6 ptJi< 5 nrcov 
aioxiorra Tpoiov eIXe Tf]v au6al|Jiova. 

Xo, — oOpa, TTovTids oupa, 
ora TrovTOTr 6 pous Kojjii- 
jais Oods dKdrous oI 6 pa Xijivas, 

TToi pa Tdv |jaX4av Tropau- 
aeis ; Tcp 6ouX6ovvos irpds ol- 

Kov KTTiOeia’ d9l5o|Jiai ; f| 

Acopi6os Sppiov alas ; 
f| CP6id6os, ev 9 a tov 
KaXXioTcov u6dTOov Trorripa 
9aaiv *A'tti 6 ocv 6 v 7Ta6{a Xmafveiv ; 

f) vdacov, dXifipei 
KcoTTpc TreiJiTToiJiivav TdXai- 
vov, olKTpdv piOTdv §xouaav oikois, 

6v6a TTpcoToyovos Te 901*- 
Vi§ 6 d 9 va 6 ’ lepoOs dv4- 


430 


435 


. . 440 


[orp. 

445 


450 


[dvT. 

456 
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axe TTTopOous AaToi ^lApc co- 

460 

Sivos dyaApa Alas ; 
ouv ArjAidaiv Te koO- 
paiaiv 'ApT€|ii6os 6sas 


Xpua^ocv dpTTUKa TO^a t’ euAoyi^aco ; 

465 

f| TTaAAdSos §v iroAei 

Tds KaAAi6i9pous *A6a- 

[orp. 

vaias ev KpOK^co TT^TrAcp 
jeO^ojJiai dpa tt^Aous Iv 

5ai6aA8aiai TroiKfAAoua’ 

470 

dvOoKpOKoiai Trf|vais, f| 


Titocvcov yevedv 


Tdv Zeus d|ji9iTrupcp Koipi- 


jei 9Aoypicp Kpov(6as ; 


&> pOl TSK^COV §|jic6v, 

[dVT. 


ob liOl TTOCT^pOOV y(Qov6s 6’, 476 

& Konrvcp KaTEpeiTreTai, 

TU9op4va, SopiKTTlTOS 
"Apyefcov* lyco 5’ 

va x6ovl 6f] K6<Armai 6ou- 48o 

Aa, AiTToOa’ *Aaiav, 

EupcoTras Oepcrrrvav dAAA- 
^aa’ ”Ai6a SaAdiiOus. 

TAA0YB1OS 

,,TroO Tf)v dvacTcrav Sif\ ttot’ oOaocv ’lAiou 
‘EKdpiiv &v ^§eOpoi|ii, TpcpdSes Kdpai ; 485 

Xo. auTTi TT^Aas o*ou voot’ eyoua’ frrl x®ovi, 

TaAOOpie, KeiToa 'n'^rrAois. 

Ta. c& Zdjf rl A^^co ; irdTepd a’ dvOpwirous 6pav ; 
f| 86§ocv dAAcos Ti^ivSe KcicrficrOai pdiriv, 

[4;a;6fi, SokoOvtos 6ai|ji6vcov eTvai y4vos] 


490 
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TUX11V Se iravTa tgv ^poTois eTrioKOTreiv ; 
oux t) 6 ' dvaaaa tcov jvoKxjy^pvaodv Cppuycov, 
oux “nSs TTpidiiou Tou [xey^ oA^iou 66 c^ap ; 

Kai vOv ttoAis piev Traa’ dv^oTrjKEV 8 opi; 

aurr) Bk SouAt] ypaOs d-rrais siri yQovi 495 

KEiTai, k 6 v £1 9Upouaa Sucnrrivov Kocpa. 

9e0 960- y^pcov pEv Et|i’, 6 }icos 5^ [xo\ Oaveiv 
eiT) TTpiv aiaypa TrepiTrEaeiv Tuyi^ tivi. 

dvioraa’, co SucrrrivE, Kai liErdpcjiov 
TrAeupocv ETraipe Kai to ttocAAeukov Kdpa. 500 

Ek. la* Tis oOtos acopia Toupov ouk 15 

KEio^ai ; Ti KivEis p’, ocrns d, AurroupEvrjv ; 

Ta. TaAOOpios t^kco Aava'iScov \!rrrr|plTr|S, 

’AyapEpvovos Tr£pv|;avTos, ab yuvai, petq. 

Ek. 00 9iATaT’, &pa Kap’ £Tna 9 d 5 ai Td9Cp 505 

60K0C/V "Axociois f\KQes ; cos tpiA’ ov Alyois. 
OTTEuScopEv, EyKovcopEv* f)yo 0 poi, yipov. 

Ta, af]v Trai 5 a KaTOavoOaav ws 66(9/735, yuvai, 
fjKCO PETaOTElXCOV OE* TTEpTTOUaiV 51 pE 

5iaaoi t’ ’ATpeiSai Kai Aecos *Axocuk6s. sio 

Ek, oipoi, t( Ae^eis ; ouk ap’ 6s davouplvous 
pETfjAOES fjpds, dAAa crr|pav6v KaKd ; 
oAcoAas, 6 Trai, pr|Tp6s dpTraaOsia’ airo* 
f]p£Ts 5’ oTEKVoi Tourri a’* 6 TdAaiv’ iy6, 

Tr6s Kai viv E^Eupd^aT’ ; dp’ alSoupEvoi ; 5 i 5 

fi TTpos TO Seivov f|A6E6’ 6s EX^pdv, yepov, 

KTEivovTES ; EiTTE, KaiTTEp ou Ae^cov 9{Aa. 

Ta. SiirAa pE XP^S ^^5 5 dKpua K£p 5 avai, yuvai, 
cjf\s TraiSos oiktco* vuv te ydp A^ycov KocKd 
TEy^co ToS’ oppa, irpos Td9cp 0 ’ 6 t’ 6 AAuto. stq 
Trapfiv piv oyAos ttSs "Axocukou oTparou 
TrAT 3 pi 3 S TTpo T 0 pj 3 ou <jf\s Kopris ETti a 9 ayds* 

Aap6v 6’ ’AyiAAIcos ttois TToAu^evqv x^P^S 
ecTTna^ Itt’ ocKpou xcoporos, rrsAas 6 ’ lyw* 
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X£KToi t' 'Axa\(^v cKKpiToi veaviai, 
aKfpTriiJia pioaxou afjs KaOe^ovTES x^P^iV; 
eaiTOvn-o. TrAfjpes 6’ ev x^poTv Aapcov 587Tas 
Trdyxpucrov aipei x^^p'^ Trais ’Ax^AAecos 
Xods OavovTi TraTpi* oriiJiaivei Ss ^ol 
criyf]v ’Axoci^v TravTi KripO^ai aTpaTco, 
KcScycb KorracTTds eTttov ev |ji£aois TOcSe* 

Ziyax’, ’Aycxioii aiya iras ecrrcx) Aecos, 
oriya aicoTra* vf)V£iiOv 5’ ecrrrjcj’ oyAov. 

6 5’ elTrev* irai nT]A6cos> TraTTip 6’ e\j6s, 

Se^cxi racrSe KriAriTripious, 

veKpcov dyooyous* eAOe 5’, cos ttit^s lieAav 
KOpTis dKpai9V^S oclu’, 6 croi dcopouiisOa 
CTTpcxTOs T6 Kdycb* TTpeupievfis S’ fjpiiv yevoO 
AOcjai Te irpuiavas Kai ycx^^vcoTfipia 
vecov 66s f|iiiv t TrpeuiJievoOs t t’ arr’ MAiou 
vooTOU TuyovTas TrdvTas 6S TrdTpav iJioAeiv. 

ToaocOr’ lAe^e, uds 6 ’ eTrriu^aTO arpocros. 
eIt’ dM 9 ixpv^crov 9 dayavov Kcbirris Aaj3cbv 
l^siAKe KoAeoO, Aoydcri 6 ’ ^Apyeicov aTpaxoO 
veaviais evEuae jrapOEvov Aa(3£iv. 
f| 5’, cos ^ 9 pdcj 0 r), t6v 5’ €af)|jir|VEV Aoyov* 

’’(jl) tt^v 6iJif)v TTEpcravTEs ’ApyEloi ttoAiv, 
EKoOaa OvrjCTKco’ pir] tis dyr|Tai XP^os 
ToOiioO* TTap^^co ydp dsprjv £UKap6icos. 
eAeuG^pocv 6^ \x\ cos eAsuOspa 6dvco, 

Trpos 0 £c6v, IJIE0EVTES KTEivaT’* EV VEKpoiai ydp 
5ouAr| K£KAqcr0ai ^aaiAis oua’ alcrxuvojiai. 

Aaoi 6’ ETTEppoOriacxv, ‘AyapsiJivcov t’ dva^ 
eIttev |iE0£Tvai Trap0ivov veocviais. 

[oi 5’, cos Tdxicrr’ fjKOuaav vcrrdTrjV orra, 
tJi60fiKcxv, oOrrep Kai jisyicrrov f)v Kpdros.] 
KdrrEi t 65’ siai^KoucjE 6£cnTOTc6v ettos, 

AapoOaa tt^ttAous oKpas £Trco|jii6os 
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Hppr]^e Aayoras es oeoas Trap" 6 iJi 9 aA 6 v, 

(iaarous t’ eSei^e aTepva 0’ cos dydApaTOS sbo 
KdAAicrra, Kai Ka6eiaa rrpos yaiav yovu 
eAe^e TrdvToov TArjjJioveaTaTOv Aoyov* 

’I Sou, ToS’, si pev crrepvov, cS vsavia, 

TTaieiv TrpoOupf), iraTaov, £i 6’ Cm*’ ocux^va 
Xpri^eiS, TrdpeaTi Aaipos eurpETT'ns oSe. 565 

6 5’ ou OsAcov TS Kai OeAcov oiktco Kopris, 

TspvEi aiST^pcp TTVSupaTOS Siappods* 

Kpouvoi 5’ 0 0vr)CTKoua’ opcos 

TToAAfiv TTpovoiav slx^v euax^ipcov Treaeiv, 

Kpumroua’ d KpuirTsiv oppaT’ dpaevcov xpe<i>v. 57o 
£tcI 8 ’ d 9 'nK£ TTVEupa 0avaa{pcp a 9 ayTi, 
ouSeis tov auTOv six^v ’ApyEicov ttovov* 
dAA’ oi pev auroov Tf]v OavoOcrav Ik x^p^v 
9 uAAois ipaAAov, oi Se TrAripoOaiv rrupocv 

KOppOUS 94pOVT£S TTEUKIVOUS, 6 6’ OU 9£pCOV 575 

TTpOS TOU 9£pOVTOS TOldS’ fjKOUEV KOKd* 

*'EaTr]Kas, co KdKicrTE, T13 vsdviSi 

ou ttettAov ouSe Koapov ev x^poiv exoov ; 

ouK eI Ti Scbacov ■TTEpiaa’ EUKapSicp 

^A^xTiv t’ dpioTt] ; TOidS’ dp 9 i afjs Asycov 580 

TiaiSos OavouaT]S, £UT£KvcoTdTr|v te qb 

Ttaacov yuvaiKcov SuaTUxecnrdTriv 6 ’ 6 pc 6 . 

Xo. Seivov ti TTfjpa HpiapiSais ett^jeoev 
ttoAei te Tf)p-^ Oecov dvdyKaiaiv toSe. 

Ek. do 6cr/onr£p, ouk oIS’ eis 6 ti pA£47co kockcov, 585 

ttoAAcov TrapovTcov fjv ydp d^ycopai tivos, 
t 68 ’ ouk e^ PE, TrapoKaAEi S’ ekei 6 ev aO 
Aurrri tis dAAri SidSoyos kokoov kokoTs 
Kai vuv to pev aov door-E pf] otteveiv TrdOos 
OUK av Suvaiprjv E^aAsi^^aadai 9 pEv 65 ' 590 

TO 5’ ocO Aiov TrapEiAES dyyeAOEiad poi 
yswalos. ouKouv Seivov, si yf) p4v kokii 
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TUxoOaa Kaipou OeoOev eu O'rayyv 9£p8i, 

XpriaTri 5’ apiapToOcr’ cov yjpeo:)^ aCrTfjv Tuxeiv 
KOKOV 6 i 6 coai KopTTOv, dvOpcoTTois 8 ’ def 595 

6 [xiv TTovr)p6s ou6^v dAAo TrA'nv kokos, 

6 5’ ecrOAos €cr6A6s, ou5e cruiJi 90 pd 5 Orro 

(puaiv 5i8906ip’, dAAd xp'H^os eox’ del ; 

dp’ 01 TeKovTes 5iacp6pouaiv f| Tp 09 ai ; 

eX^i ye iJievTOi Koi to 6pe<p0f]vai koAcos 600 

6i6a§iv ea 6 Aou- toOto 5’ fjv tis eu iJidOt^, 

oT5ev TO y’ olayp^v, kovovi tou koAoO poOcov, 

KOI tocOto p^v Bt] voug ^TO^euaev pdTTjv* 

au 8’ eAO^ Koi afiprjvov ’Apyeioig toSe, 

pf] Oiyydveiv poi pr|8ev’, dAA’ eipyeiv oyAov, 605 

Tfjs TraiSog. ev toi pupico cnrpaTeupaTi 

ocKoAocrrog oyAog vauTiKq t’ dvopyioc 

Kpeioocov TTUpog, KOKog S’ 6 pf) ti Spcov kokov. 

ou 6’ oO AapoOaa TeOyos, dpyocia AoTpi, 

pd^voo’ eveyKe SeOpo TrovTiag dAog, 6 10 

cbg TTaTSa Aourpoig Toig TravucrrocTOig ^pf)v, 

vup9r|v t’ dvup 90 v TropOevov t’ dirdpOevov, 

Aouaco TTpoOcopai 0’ — cbg pev d^io, Tr60ev ; 
ouK dv Suvoipriv cbg 6’ eyco — ti ydp Trd0oo ; — 
Koopov t’ dyeipoa’ oixP^ocAcoTiScov Trdpo, 613 . 

ai poi TrdpeSpoi tcovS’ eaco crKrivcopocTcov 
vaioucriv, ei Tig Toug vecocrri SecTTroTog 
Aoc0oOct’ eysi ti KAeppo tcov afrrng Sopcov, 

(3) oynpoT’ oiKcov, cb ttot’ euTUx^iS 56poi, 

cb TrAeicnr' eycov KdAAicrrd t', eureKvcbTOTe 620 

TTpiope, yepoid 0’ fiS' eycb pf|Tr)p t4kvcov, 

cbg ^g TO pr)8^v fiKopev, 9povfjpaTog 

toO Trplv crrepevTeg. eIto 6f)T’ 6yKoupe0a, 

6 pev Tig f)pcbv TrAouaioig ^v Scopooiv, 

6 6' ^v TToAiToig Tfpiog KeKArip^vog. 625 

TOC 8" ou6^v dAAcog, 9 povTi 6 cov pouAeupoTO 
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yAcbaaris tg Kopiroi. keivos 6 Apici)TaTOS, 
otcotot’ fjfjiap Tuyxdvei [AT]bev KaKov, 

Xo, Ejjioi aupcpopdv, 

£|ioi XP^'^ TTT^iiovdv yev£a0ai, 63o 

’15aiav 6t£ TTpooTOv uAav 
’AAe^avSpos EiAaTivav 
rrdued’, dAiov ett’ o!6pa vavoroAf^acov 

'EAsvaS ETTl AsKTpa, Xdv 635 

KaAAfarav 6 xp'^cT 09 af]s 
"AAios ofuydjEi. 

TTOvoi ydp Kai ttovoov 

dvdyKai KpEiaaovES KUKAouvTai 640 

Koivov 5’ e 5 i5ias dvoias 

KOKOV TO Il^OUVTlSl- yo 

6A£6piov e^oAe au|i 90 pd t' ott' dAAcov, 

EKpiOr] 5' gpis, ov Iv ’ 1 - 

5a KpiVEl TplOads liOCKdpCOV 645 

Trai5as dvf]p pouros, 

ETTl 6 opi KOI 96 vcp KOI eii(Sv iJisAdOpcov Acoppc- [ettcoB. 
CTT^VEl Se Koi TIS d|Jl 9 i TOV Eupoov EupCOTOV 650 

AdKoivo TToAuSdKpuTOS ev 56piois Kopo, 

TToAidv t' ETTl Kpdra lidTrip 

TEKVCOV OaVOVTCOV 

tTi0£Tai x^P^ SpuTTTETai Trapeidv,t 655 

5iaipov ovux^ TiOsia^vo airapayiJioTs. 

GEPAHAINA 

yuvoiKES, ‘EKd^ri ttoO ttoQ' r\ 7rava6A(a, 
f) TrdvTO viKcoa’ dvSpo Koi OfjAuv airopov 
KOKoioiv ; ouSeis OTfe9cxvov dvBaipfjaEToi. eeo 

Xo. tI 5\ TdAoivo afjs KOKoyAdboaou pof^s ; 
cbf ouTToO' eOSei Avnrpd aou KTipuyiiorro. 
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©e. 'EKocpi^ <pepco t 66’ dXyos* ev KaKoiai 6e 
oO paSiov ppoTOiaiv eOcprjiJisTv axoiaa. 

Xo. Kai lifiv TTepcoaa ruyxavei 56|jicov Orrep 
es 5e Kaipov aoTai 9 aiv£Tai Aoyois. 

0e. CO TTavTocAaiva kSti pidAAov f) Aeyco, 

SeoriTOiv’, oAcoAas kouket' el, pAerrouaa cpoos, 
drrais dvavSpos drroAis e^690appievr| . 

Ek. ou Kaivov eTiras, £i56cti\; 5' coveiSicras. 
c3rTdp t( veKpov t6v5s ^oi rioAu^^vrjs 
f|Keis Kopi3oucT\ f]s ocTTTiyyeAO'n Td9os 
TTcivTCov ’Ayocicov 5ioc yj^pos crTTOu5f]v J 

0e. fjS' ovSkv ol5ev, dAAoc [xoi TToAu^evriv 
OprjveT, vecov 5e TTripcrrcov ouy omreTai. 

Ek. oi 'ycb TdAaiva* licov to pocKyeiov Kdpa 

Tfjs Oeo-TTicpSoO SeOpo KaacxvSpas 9ep6is ; 

©6. 3 coaav AeAcxkos, tov OcxvovTa 5' ou crreveis 
t6v 5'’ dAA’ dOpriaov acoiaa yufjivcoO^v veKpoO 
£i CTOi 9 aveiTai 0aO|ia Kai Trap’ eArriSag. 

Ek, oi[ioi, pAeTTco 5f] Traid’ epov TeOvriKora, 

HoAuBcopov, 6v poi ©pt^^ icrcp 3 ' oikois dvr]p, 
dTrcoA6ijr|v Sucnrivos, ouk^’ elpi 6 t^. 

Od T£KVOV T6KVOV, 

alai, Kcrrapyouai yocov, 

PocKyeiov dAdaropos 
dpTitioOfj voiiov. 

©£. £yvcos ydp drriv Trai56s, co 6uaTT]V£ au ; 

Ek. dmcrr’ dTTicnra, Kaivd Kaivd SepKoiaai. 

ETepa 5’ a<p' eT^pcov KaKd kokcov Kopet' 
ouSe ttot’ doT^vocKTOS dSdKpvrog d- 
pepa [p’J ^TTiaxTlcrei. 

Xo. 58 {v', (i) Td^aiva, 5eivd TrdoxotJiev Koocd. 

Ek. d) TEKvov TEKvov TaAaivas liorpds, 

Tivi liopcp Ovi^oKeis, 

Tivi TTOTiJicp KEiaai ; 

TTpos tIvos dvQpcoTrcov ; 
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06 . ouK oI 5 ’* 6 tt’ dKTais viv Kupco OaAaaaiaig . . . 

Ek. eK^AiiTov, f] TOCTT^iJia 90 iv(ou Bopog, 

ev 4>>aiJid6cp Asupa ; 700 

06. TTOVTOU viv 6^f)V6yK6 TTeAdyios kAuScov. 

Ek. dblJioi, aiai, 6|ja6ov evuttvov oMiadTcov 
6IJIC0V oO [xe Trapepa 

(f&Gixa. lieAavoTTTEpov, tqv eaeiBov dii9i as, 705 

cJ) T^KVov, o0k6t' ovTa Aiog ev 9061. 

Xo. Tig ydp viv ekteiv' ; olaO' 6veip69pcov 9pdaai ; 

Ek. eiiog Ipog fevog, 0 pr|Kiog iTTTTOTag, 710 

IV ’ 6 yepcov TraTfip eSeto viv Kpuvfyag. 

Xo. oipioi, Ti Ae^eis ; ypuaov cbg Eyoi ktovcov ; 

Ek. dppr^T’ dvcovoiiaoTa, ScxuiidTcov TtEpa, 

oux 6 ai' ou 6 ’ dvEKTd. ttoO 5 (Ka ^^vcov ; 715 

(I) KaTdpocr' dv 6 pcov, cbg 5 iE^Jioipdaco 
Xpoa, ai 5 ap£cp TEiicbv 9aaydvcp 
HeAeo to 05 £ TraiSog ou 6 ' wKTicrag, 720 

Xo. oi) TAfjpov, cbg as TroAuirovcoTdTrjv PpoTcbv 
Saipcov £ 6 r|K£v ooTig eoti aoi papug, 
dAA' Eloopw ydp to 05 e dsoTroTou SEjjiag 
’Ayapspvovog, touvO^vBe criycopEV, 9iAai. 725 

AEAMEMNOON 

‘EKdprj, Ti psAAEig TraiSa af)v KpumrEiv Td9cp 

eAOoOct', 89’ oIcTTTEp TaAOupiog fiyysiAs poi 

pf) OiyydvEiv af)g pt] 5 ev’ ’Apysicov KoprjS ; 

fjpEig PEV OUV EicbpEV Ou 5 ' ECpOCUOpEV* 

ou Se oryoAd^EiS; coote OaupdjEiv t\xt 730 

f|Kco 6' octtoctteAcov 06 * TdKEiOEv ydp £U 

TTETTpaypev’ Icrriv — ei ti tcovB' eotiv KaAcog. 

la* Tiv' dvSpa t 6 v 6 ' tni aKrjvais opoS 
6 av 6 vTa Tpcocov ; ou ydp ’ApyeTov ttettAoi 
B spag TTEpiTTTuaaovTES dyy^AAouai poi. 735 

Ek. 50 oTrjv\ ^paurfiv ydp Aeyco Aeyouaa ok, 
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'EKOcpT], Ti •6pdaco ; rroTepa irpoo-Treaco yovu 
’Ayaia^IJivovos to 05' fi cpepco aiyfj kcxkcc ; 

Ay.Ti |ioi TTpocrcoTTcp vcoTOv syKAivacTa aov 

8 upT 3 , TO TtpayOEV 5' oO X^yeig ; — tis ecr9' 68 s 

Ek. aXX, 61 MS 8oOA'qv TroAsniav O' fjyouiasvos 
yovdrcov arrcbaaiT', dAyos dv Ttpoo^siMsO' dv. 

Ay, ouTOi Trs 9 UKa movtis, cocjts \xr] kAucov 
s^ioTopfjaai crcov 686 v [3ouAsu|jidT(jov. 

Ek. dp' eKAoyi^oiiai ys Tipos to 8 uaMSV6S 

lidAAov cppsvas to08\ ovtos ouyi SucrjisvoOs ; 

Ay. 61 Toi MS pouAi] tcov86 m^iSev si8svat, 

SS TauTov f^Ksis* KOI ydp ou 8 ' eyco kAusiv. 

Ek. ouk dv SuvaiMfiv toOSe TiMoopsiv drsp 

TSKVoioi Tois SMoioi. Ti (JTp69(jo ToSs ; 
toAmocv dvdyKri, Kdv Tuyco kov m^I Tuyco. — 
'AydMEMvov, iKSTSUco os tc 6 v 86 youvoTcov 
Kai CToO ysveiou Ss^ids t' sudaiMOVos . . » 

Ay.Ti McxcTT^douaa ; m^v sAsuOspov 

alcova Oso^ai ; pdSiov ydp sori aoi. 

Ek. oO 8f]Ta‘ tous kockous 86 TiMoopouMEvri 
aicova tov auMiravTa 8ouAe0eiv OsAco. 

Ay. KOI 8f] Ti'v' f]Mo:s eJs ETrdpKsaiv koAsis ; 

Ek. ou 8 sv ti toOtcov cbv ou 8o5d26is, dva§. — 

6pas vsKpov t 6 v 8 ’, oO KOTaard^co SdKpu ; 

Ay.opco* TO M^VTOi m^AAov oOk eyco mo^Qsiv. 

Ek. toOtov ttot' stskov Kd 96 pov ^cbvrig (mo. 

Ay.soriv 86 tis aoov ouros, co tAiimov, tskvcov ; 

Ek. ou tcov OavdvTcov TTpiaMiScov urr' 'iAico. 

Ay.f) ydp tiv' dAAov stekss f| ksivous, yuvai ; 

Ek. dvovriTd y\ cos eoiks, t 6 v 8 ' 6 v siaopds. 

Ay.TToO 8' obv tvjyxav', t^vik' coAAuto tttoAis ; 

Ek. iraTtip viv s^eTreMVf^ev oppcoScov OaveTv. 

Ay. TTOi Toov tot' ovtcov ycopiaas tskvcov movov ; 

Ek. ss Tf|v86 oChrsp 'nOpiOrj Oavcov. 
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Ay.TTpis &v5p’ 6s &PX^^ Tf^aSe noXu|jif)crToop x^ovos ; 

Ek. evToOO' eTr^U99'n TriKpoTocTou ypxjooO 9 uAa^. 

Ay.Ovr)cn<Ei be upos toO Kai tIvos ttotijiou Tuycov ; 

Ek. Tivos y' utt' dAAou ; ©pi]§ viv coAeae ^evos. 

Ay. ^ tAtiijiov* ttou yp'-'crov f)pda6r| Aapeiv ; 775 

Ek. toiocOt', eTTEiBri cTuii 90 pdv lyvco CDpuycov. 

Ay.riOpES Be ttoO viv ; f\ t(s fjVEyKEV VEKpov ; 

Ek. f|5’, EVTuyoOaa TrovTias oKTijs etti. 

Ay.TOUTOV paTEuoua' f| Ttovoua' dAAov Tr6vov ; 

Ek. Aourp’ cpyeT' oicoua' e^ dAos TToAu^evt]. 780 

Ay.KTCxvcov VIV, cbg eoikev, IkPocAAei 

Ek. OaAaaaoTrAocyKTov y\ d>5E 5iaTE|jicbv XP^^* 

Ay. cb oyeTAia ov tcov d|iETpf|TCov ttovcov. 

Ek. oAooAa kouSev Aoittov, ’AydiJiEiJivov, kockcov. 

Ay.9E0 9E0* Tis ouTco BvaTuyilS £ 9 ^/ yuvf] ; 785 

Ek. ouk eoTiv, el \xr\ tt^v Tuy-nv cxun^v Aeyois. 

dAA’ oovTTEp ouvek' d|Ji9i aov TriTTTCO y6vu 
dKouaov. eI piEV oaid aoi TrcxdEiv Bokco, 

OTEpyoiii' dv* El 5^ ToOpiraAiv, ov ^ol yEvoO 
Tipcopos dvBpog, ocvoaicoxaTou ^evou, 790 

6 s ovTE Tovs yfis vdpOsv oute tous dvco 
SEioas SsSpocKEV spyov dvoaicoTorrov, 

KoivfjS TpaTr£3r|S TTGAAdKis Tvycov k\io\f 
^Evias t' dpiOiicp TTpooT' Eycov ^^jicov 91 ACOV, 

Tvycbv 5 ’ oacov Bel — . Kai Aa^cov TrpoM'nOiav 795 
EKTEIVE* TVliPoU B', eI KTOVETv ipOuAETO, 

OVK fj^lCOOEV, dAA' d9fjKE ttovtiov. 

f]pi6is pev oOv BoOAol te KdoOevEis i'ocos’ 

dAA' ol Oeoi o9ivovai yco keivcov Kponrcov 

Ndpos* vopcp ydp tous ©sous fiyoupEOa 800 

Kai joSpEv dSiKa Kai SiKai' cbpiapevoi* 

6 s 6S cr’ dvsAOcbv eI 5 ia 90 apf)aeTai, 

Kai pf) BIkt^v Bcbaovoiv oitives ^evous 
KTEivouaiv f| OeBSv lEpd ToApcoaiv 9 £p£lV, 
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ouK ^cTTiv oOSev Tcov ev ocvdpcoTrois lo-ov. eos 

tcxOt' oC/v Jv aicTXp^ Oepievos aiSecrOriTi pe* 
oiKTipov f)pas, cbs typ«9eust t' cScrrooTocOgis 
I6o0 pe Kocvddpriaov ol' exoo KaKd. 

Tupocvvos ttot’, dXAd vOv 8ov>Ar| aedsv, 

eurrais ttot’ ouaa, vOv 5 e ypaOs dirais O' dpa, 8io 

omoAis epripos, ocd\iODT&rr] ppoTcov . . . 

oipoi TdAaiva, ttoT p' UTrE^dyeis iroSa ; 
eoiKa TTpd^eiv ouSev* co TdAaiv' Eyco. 

Ti SfjTa OvTjToi TdAAa pEV pcxOfipara 

poySoOpEv cos XP^ TrdvTa Kai pcxTEUopsv, sis 

TTeiOco Se tt]v Tupavvov dvOpcoirois p6vr|v 

ouSev ti pdAAov es teAos cmouBdjopEv 

piaOous SiSovTES pavGdveiv, iv’ f]v ttote 

TTEiOeiv a Tis pouAoiTO TuyxdvEiv O' dpa ; 

TTcos oOv et' dv Tis sArriaai TTpd^stv KaAcos ; 82 o 

oi PEV ydp ovTES TraT5es ouk^t' slai poi, 
aOrri 5' ett' aiaxpoTs aixpdAcoTos. oixopar 
KOTTvov Se ttoAecos t6v 5' urrEpOpcpcrKovG’ opco. 

Kai pf)v — lacog pEV toO Aoyou kevov t65e, 

Kurrpiv TrpopdAAEiv* dAA' opcog Eipi^aETar 825 

TTpos aoTai TrAEupois Trals £pil KoipijETai 
T] 90 ipds, fjv KaAoOai KaadvSpav Opuyes. 

TToO Tag (piAocg bf\T* £ 09 p 6 vag dEi^eiS; ocva^, 

f| TCOV £V EUVT) 9 iATdTcov dcTTraapocTcov 

Xdpiv Tiv' £§61 Traig spr), K£ivr)g 6' lyco ; sso 

[eK TOU CTKOTOU TE TCOV T£ vuKT£pr|a(cov 

9iATpcov pEyioTT) yiyvsTai ppOTOig X^P'S- 1 

dKouE 5fi vuv* Tov GavovTa t6v6' opgg ; 

toOtov KaAcog 6pcov dvra K‘n6£crTf)v asGsv 

SpdaEig. kvos poi pOGog 6vS£f]g eti. sss 

El poi y^voiTo 9 G 6 yyog ev ppocxioai 

Kai Ko'paicri Kai ttoScov (3da£i 

f| AaiSdAou 'H Tivog, 
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(i)S TTOcvd’ oMapTfj aoov ^y^owTO youvocTcou 
KXaiovr', ^loxfiTTrovTa Travroious Aoyous. 

CO SecmoT', Cd psyiaToy "EAAriaiv 9605, 

TTiOoO, Trapdaxes TTpea(3uTi6i 

Tipicopov, el Kai ur|5ev ecrriv, dAA' 611005. 
eaOAoO ydp dv5p6s Siki^ 6' urrripeTeiv 

Kai TOUS KOKOUS Spdv TTaVTOCXoO KOCKObS del. 845 

Xo. 6eiv6v ye, OvriTOis cos omavTa cjuiiTTiTvei, 

Kai Tds dvcfr/Kas 01 vopoi 5icbpiaav, 

9 iAous TiOevTes tous y^ TroAepiicoTdTous 
eySpous Te Toug irpiv euiieveig Trotoupievoi. 

Ay.eycb ak Kai aov TraiSa Kai Tuyocs aeOev, sso 

‘EKdpri, 5i’ oiKTOu iKeaiav eyco, 

Kai pouAopai 6ec6v 6' ouveK^ dv6aiov ^evov 

Kai ToO SiKaiou TTjvSe aoi SoOvai 6iKr)V, 

ei TTcos 9av6l‘n y' cocne aoi t' eyeiv KaAoog, 

crrpocTcp Te pf) So^atMi KaadvSpag ydpiv sss 

©pi^Kris dvocKTi TovSe pouAeOaai 96VOV. 

eoTiv ydp Tapayiaog efiTteTTTcoKe [xov 

— Tov dv5pa toOtov 91A10V fjyeiTai axpaTog, 

Tov KocT 0 av 6 vTa 5 ' eyQpov* ei Se aoi 91A0S 
65' laTi, ycopig toOto koO koivov crrpocTcp. — • 86O 

TTpog TOcOra 9p6vTi3'* cos OeAovxa iJiev eyeig 
aoi ^unTTovfiaai Kai TocyOv TTpoaapKeaai, 

Ppa50v 5', "Ayaioig ei 5iapAr|0fiaoiiai. 

Ek. 9 eu. 

ouK ?(TTi OvrjTcov 6cms eax' eAeuOepog* 
f| ypriiadTCov ydp SouAog ecrriv f| Tuy'ns, 865 

f\ TrAf)9os ouTov TToAeog f| voiicov ypa9ai 
eipyouai ypfiadai \xi\ Korrd yvcopi'nv TpoTTOig. 
eirei Bk Tap^elg tco t' oyAco jrAeov veiJieis, 

€ycb ae 9f|aco to 05' eAeu6epov 96|3ou, 

auviaOi piev ydp, fiv ti pouAeuaco KaKov 870 

Tw t 6 v 5' oTroKTelvavTi, auvSpdai^s 5e [xr\. 
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f|v 6’ 'Axocicov Oopupos f) ’mKoupia 
TrdoxovTos dv6p6s ©pijKos oTa TreiaeTai 
(pavfj Tis, elpyE \xr\ 5okcov epf]v 
TOC 8' dAAa — Qdpcrei — ttocvt' ^yco 6f|aco KaAcog. 

Ay.TToos oOv ; ti Spdaeis ; TroTepa cpdoyavov yjEpi 
Aa(3ouaa ypocicjc 9 coTa (3dppapov kteveis, 
f| 9appciKoiaiv fj 'TtiKoupig Tivi ; 

Tis aoi ^uvEaxai ysip ; ttoGev KTT^aT3 91A0US ; 

Ek. OTEyai KEKEudaa’ aiSE TpcodScov oyAov. 

Ay. TOCS aiyiJiocAcoTOus Eliras, ‘EAAf)vcov aypav ; 

Ek. ovv TQiaSs tov eijov (pov^cx Tincopf|ao|jiai. 

Ay.Kai ttcos yuvai^iv ocpaEvcov saTai Kp6cTOs ; 

Ek. Seivov to TrAfiGos ovv 66Acp te Suo^ocxov. 

Ay.6Eiv6v* TO ^jievtoi Gf)Av iJiEugopiai ysvos. 

Ek. ti s' ; ov yvvaiKEs eIAov AiyvrrTov tekvo 
K ai Af^^vov dpStjv dpoEvcov E^cpKioav ; 
dAA' &s yEVEaGoD* t6v6e lisv ijieGes Aoyov, 
TTEiJiyov Se poi Tf)v8' da9aAcos 5id cjTpaToO 
yvvaiKa. — Kai ov ©pt^Ki TrAocGEioa ^evco 
Ae^ov* KoAeT a’ dvaaaa br] ttot' 'lAiov 
'EKdpr], 06 V ouK I'Aacrcrov f| KEivrjS 
Kai iraiSas* cos Kai t^v' eiSsyai Aoyous 
Tous E^ £KEivr]s. — TOV Se Tf]s V£oa9ayo0s 
TToAv^Evris ETrioxes, ’Ayd^EjjivoV; Tdgov, 
cos TC06' d6£A9cb TrAr)aiov |iig 9Aoyl, 

Siaaf] iJiEpinva piT]Tpi, KpU96fjTov )(Qovi, 

Ay.ECTTai TdS' ovrco- Kai ydp si li^v f)v arpocrw 
ttAoOs, ovk dv Elyov tt^vSe aoi SoOvai y^P^v* 
vuv S', ou ydp irio*' oupiovs TTVods Geos, 

IJEVEiv dvcr/KT] ttAovv opcovT' £5 fjovyov. 
ysvoiTo 5’ eO ttcos* iraai ydp koivov toSe, 
iSig G’ ^KdoTcp Kai ttoAei, tov pev kockov 
KOKOV TI TrdayEiv, tov Se ypriOTov EVTvyeiv, 
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Xo. ov iJiEv, Co Trorrpis ’lAids, 

[cTTp. a 

TOOV dTTOp 6 f)TCOV TToAlS OUKETl As^t^* 

906 

Toiov ‘EAAdvcov V 890 S dM 9 i ae KpuriTEi 


5opl 6 fi 6 opi TTEpaav. 


OTTO Se aTE9dvcxv KEKap- 

910 

aai TTupycov, Konrd 5’ aiddAou 


kt]AT 6’ oiKTpoTdrav Ksypco- 



crai’ TOcAaiv', 


ouKeri a' epiporreuaco. 

lieaovuKTiog coXAunav, 
fjpios CK SeiTTvoov uTTvos f)6us eir' oaaois 
GrK(5vaTai, uoArrav 5’ otto Kai yppo'noxcbv 
Ouaiav KorraAuaas 

TToais £v OaAdiJiois 6K61~ 

TO, ^uoTov 6' ETTi TTaacrdAcp, 
vocurav oOkeO’ opcov oiJii- 
Aov Tpoiav 
’IAid5' epipepcoTa. 

8yoo 56 TiAoKaiJiov dvaSeTOis 
liiTpaiaiv eppudjjujdjjiocv 
Xpuaecov evouTpcov Aeua- 
aoucj' drepiiovas els ocuyds, 
eTTiSepivios cbs Treaoiyji’ 6S euvdv. 
dvd 5^ K8Aa6os 6^oA6 ttoAiv* 

K^Aeucrpioc 5' fjv koct' dcrru Tpoi 
as t66'* '*’60 

TraiSss 'EAAdvcov, ttote 5f) ttote xdv 
’IAid5a oKOTTidv 

TrepCTOcvTES oTkous ; 

Asyri 5^ cpiAia liovoTrerrAos P 

AiTToOaa, Acopis cbs Kopa, 


1 crrp. p 

925 


[dvT. a 

915 


920 
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aepivav 'rrpoai 3 ouo-' ouk 
fjvua' "ApT6|iiv a TAdpcov* 
dyojjiai 6^ 6av6vn*' iSoOa' dKoiTav 
Tov ^pov dXiov eTTi TreXoyos, 
ttoAiv t' dirocTKOTToOa', eirei 
vocmjjiov 

vcxus EKivriaev TToSa Kai |ji’ diro yds 
copiaev MAiddos* 
xdAaiv', oareiTTOV dAyei, 

Tdv Toiv AiooKoupoiv 'EAevav Kdcjiv 
’ISaiov T6 po\>rav 
aivoTrapiv Kcxrdpg 
5i5o0a\ eTTei [xs yds eK 
TTcxTpcpas dTTcbAsaev 

E^cpKicrsv t' oiKcov ydiJios, ou ydiios dAA' d- 
Adoropos Tis otjus* 

dv iJifiTe mAayos dAiov dirocydyoi TidAiv, 

|JlflT6 Tta- 

Tpcpov IKOIt' £S oIkOV. 
noAYMHrrcop 

c& giATcrr' dv5pc6v npiaiJie, giATdrri de ov, 
‘Endpri, SocKpuco a’ slaopcov irdAiv te af]v 
Tfjv t' dpTicos OocvoOaav iKyovov a^Oev. 

<peO* 

OUK eoTi TTioTov ouSev, out' Eudo^ia 
out' ocO kqAcos TTpdaaovTa [if) Trpd^Eiv kokcos. 
cpupouai 6' ouToi Oeoi rrdAiv te Kai Trpdaco 
Tapayjjiov ^vtiO^vtes, cbs dyvcooig 
a^^cojjiev ocuTous, dAAd Tocura piev ti Sei 
OpTjVElV, TrpOKOTTTOVT' Ou6eV IS TTpOOOEV KOKCOV 
ou 5’, El Ti iJEjjigT] Tfjs EMilS drrouafas, 
oy^S* Tuyydvco ydp ev psaois ©priKT^s opois 
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cxTTcbv, 6 t' fjAOes 6e0p’* iirei 6' <i9lK6^r)v, 

f| 5 r| TTOS’ E^CO BcOPiAtCOV aipOVTl |JlOl 965 

es TocuTov f\bs auuTTiTVEi SiJicoig a^Oev 
Aeyouaa iJiuQous, wv kAucov d9iK6pi'nv. 

Ek. aiaxOvopai ere TTpoapAemiv EvavTiov, 
rToAuiificrrop, £V ToioiaSe keim^vti kokoTs. 
oTcp ydp ( 5 > 96 t]v EUTuyoua’, alScos [x' I'xei 970 

6V TC066 TroTiicp Tuyxocvoua’ iv' e\\x\ vOv 
KouK oev 5 uvaipir)v TTpocrpAeTTEiv opOais Kopais. 
dAA' ocuTo fif) Suavoiav fiyi^aT] aeOev, 

TToAutJifioTop* dAAcos 5 ' amov ti Kai voiios, 
yuvalKQS dvSpoov |jf] PAetteiv evavTiov. 975 

HA. Kai OaOiid y’ ouSsv. dAAd tis xP^^^ emou ; 

t{ XP^l^' E'TTEIi'^CO TOV E^IOV EK 56piCOV TToSa* 

Ek. iSiov £[jiocuTf]s 5r| ti Ttpos oe (3ouAonai 
Kai TraiSas slixeiv aous* oirdovas 64 jJioi 
Xcopls keAeutov tcovS' onroarfivai 66iicov. 980 

HA. x^^P^it'* 8v 6ia<f>cc\e\ ydp fj6' Eprmia. 

(fiKr] |i£v el au, Trpocr 9 iAes 6 e iJioi ToSe 
orpdTEUii’ "Axeaxcov. dAAd ar)|jiaiv£iv ae XP^l'^* 

Ti xpil TTpdaaovTa |jfi irpdaaouaiv eu 

91 A 0 IS ETTapKElV ; cos ETOIIJIOS £i|Jl’ eyCO. 985 

Ek. TTpeoTov iJi£v eItte TtaiS’ 6 v e^ ejjif]s X^P°^ 

TToAuSoopov EK TE TTorrpos £v 56|jiois ?x^is» 
eI 313* Td 5' dAAa Seurepov a’ epfjaopiai. 

FTA. pdAiora- toOkeivou ^jiev eutuxeis M^pos. 

Ek. CO 9{ATa6\ cos ev Kd§icos Aeyeis creOev. 990 

TTA. Ti 6f)Ta pouAi] SEurepov jjiocdEiv eiioO ; 

Ek. El Tf^s TEKouar^S T‘na6E . . . li^uvriTai ti piou ; 

HA. Kai 6e0p6 y’ cos cte Kpu9ios £3 t^tei poAelv. 

Ek. xp'^cros 5 e acos 6v fiAOev ek T poias eycov ; 

TTA. acos, ev Sopiois ye toTs emois 9poupou^ji£vos. 

Ek. acoadv vuv ourov ij;r)6' epa tcov TrArjaiov. 

TTA. f|KiaT'* 6va(iir)v toO iTapovTos, d) yuvai. 
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Ek. olaQ’ ouv a Ae^ai aoi Te Kai iraiaiv OeAco ; 

FTA. ouK ol5a* tw aw toOto ar] navels Aoyco. 

Ek. sgt, (i) <piAT]6eis ws ^ vOv epoi 9iAri . . . looo 

FTA. Ti XPnPi' 6 Kai t6Kv' eiSevai ; 

Ek. xp^croO TraAaiai TTpia|ii5cov KOTcbpuxes* 

HA. toOt' eaO' a pouAt] iraxbx arjiifjvai aeOev ; 

Ek. pdAiora, 6ia aoO y'* el ydp euaepf|S ocvfip. 

T7A. Ti 5f]Ta TeKVwv TcovSe 5ei Trapouaias ; 1005 

Ek. diJieivov, fiv au KorOdvijs, TouaS’ ei6evai. 

TTA. KaAcos eAe^as* TfjSe xai ao 9 cbTepov. 

Ek. oIa6’ ovv "AOdvas "lAias iva oreyai ; 

TTA. evTaOO’ 6 xp^cros ; crr)|ieiov 5e ti ; 

Ek. neAaiva rreTpa yfjs OrrepTeAAoua' dvw. 1010 

TTA. 6t’ ouv ti PouAtj tcov eKei 9 pdjeiv enoi ; 

Ek, acoaai ae xp^l-J^o^' cruve^TiAOov OeAco. 

TTA. TToO Sf^Ta ; TreTrAcov evTos ^ Kpu^^aa’ ex^vs J 
Ek. okuAcov ev oxAco TaiaSe acojeTai crreyais. 

TTA. TToO 5' ; ai'S' 'AxaiCdv vouAoxoi TrepnrTuxoci. 1015 
Ek. i5ia yuvaiKoov aixtiocAcoTiScov oreyai. 

TTA. Tdv5ov 5e Triord Kdpoevcov eprinia ; 

Ek. ouSeis ’Axociwv ev5ov, dAA' f]ijeis Movau 
dAA’ epir' es oiKoug* Kai ydp ’Apyeioi vecov 
AOoai TToOoOoiv oiKaS' eK Tpoias TroSa* 1020 

cos Trdvra upd^as cov ae 5ei oreixi^S ttoAiv 
^ uv Traiaiv oOrrep tov I|i6v coKiaas yovov, 

Xo. ourrco SeScoKas, dAA' tacos 5cbaeis Bikt^v 

dAinevov ns cos eis dvrAov ueacov 1025 

t A^xpios eKTreai] 9iAas KapSias, 
dn^paas piOTOv. to ydp urreyyuov 
AfK<j( Kai 060101 V ou ouijnTiTver 
oA^plOV dA^piOV KCXKOV.t 1030 

vi^euoei a 660O Tf)a6' iArrls f) o' IrTTiycxyev 
Oavdoiiiov Trpos "Aidav, Icb rdAas* 
diroAeiJicp 6^ x^^P' Aei^'eis piov. 
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ITA. (eacoGfcv) 

obiioi, TU9Ao0iJiai 9€yyos o^pcScTcov TocAas. 1035 

Xo. — fjKouaonr' dv6p6s ©pT)K6s oiiJicoyt^v, 9 {Aai ; 

TTA. cb\xo\ [x 6 iX ocOGis, TSKva, Suorfivou a 9 ayfjs. 

Xo. — 9(Aai, TreTTpocKTai Kaiv' eaco 56|jicov KaKd. 

HA. dAA’ ouTi [XT] 9uyTiTe Aai^^i^pco Tro5i- 

pdAAcov ydp omcov tcov5’ dvappfj^co jjuxous. 1040 

Xo. — i6ou, papEias optidrai (JeAos. 

— pouAeaG’ ^TTEcnTeacopiev ; cog dKjiTi KaAei 
‘EKdpT] Trapeivai Tpcpdaiv te auppoyous. 

Ek. dpaaae, 9ei6o\; pir|5ev, iK^dAAcov TruAas* 

ou ydp ttot’ 6 [x\xa Aapirpov ^v6f)a£is Kopais, 1045 
ou iraiSas ovpi^ ^covtos ous ekteiv' syco. 

Xo. f) ydp kocGeTAes ©pfiKa, Kai KporrEig, ^evov, 

SEOTTOiva, Kal 5e5pocKas oldiTEp A^ysig ; 

Ek. 64^13 viv oOtik' ovto Sco^dTcov irdpog 

TU9A6V TU9ACP oTEixovTa 7rapa96pcp ttoSi; loso 

TraiScov te Siaacov acojaaG', oOg ekteiv^ eycb 

ovv Taig dpioraig Tpcodaiv* 5iKr|v 6 e |ioi 

645cok£. x^P^^ op^S, 65' ek 66|jicov. 

dAA^ ^KTToScbv oTTEiiii KocTTOcrrtiaoiJiai 

Gupicp pteVTl ©p-QKl SuajJlOCXCOTdTCp. 1055 

riA, wpol Eycb, ttS ^co, 

Tra crrco, Tra KsAaco ; 

TETpdrroSog pdaiv Gr)p6g dpEcrrEpou 
Tl6^^£vog ^fyeipa koct’ lyvog ; Troiav 
f| TocuTocv f| xdvS' ^^aAAd^co, Tag 1060 

dv6p096vous ^dp4;al xP'ClJcov MAidSag, 
ai [xe SicbAeaav ; 

TdAaivai Kopai TdAaivai Opuycov, 

d> KOCrdpOCTOl, 1065 

ttoT KOI ii£ 9uy^ TTTcbaaouai Muycov ; 
eIGe iJiot diJiiidrcov afuionrdsv |3A49apov 
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dKtaai’ dKeaaio xucpAov, "AAit, 
cpeyyos erraAAd^as. 

^ 6c, 

aiya* KpUTTTOcv [ 3 daiv aiaOdvopai 1070 

TocvSe yuvaiKcov, tt^ ttoS' eirc^^as 

aapKoov ocrrecov t’ epTrArjcrOco, 

6 o(vocv dypicov Oripcov TiOeiJievos, 
dpvupievos Acbpav 

AuiJias dvTiTTOiy' siids ; co tocAqs. 1075 

TTOi Tia 9£po^ai tekv' Eprjjjia Aittcov 
B ocK^ais "AiSou Siapoipdaai, 
o-9cxktc5c, Kuaiv T6 90 iviav 6aTT’ dvf|- 
piepov t' oupsiav eK^oAdv ; 

Tia aTco, Tra Kd[i4;cAD, [Tra poo,] loso 

VOcOs OTTOOS TTOVTIOIS TTEiaiJiaaiV, AlVOKpOKOV 

9dpos oreAAcov, eTfi Tdv5£ auOeis 
T^Kvcov enoov 9 uAa§ oAeSpiov KoiTav ; 

Xo. cb tAtihov, dbs aoi 5ua9op' eipyacnrai kcxk &^ loes 
dpdcravTi 5' aiaxpd deivd TonriTliJiia. 

[5a^^cov ISooKev ooris ectti aoi papus.] 

HA. alai, lob ©pi^Kris Aoyxo96pov svo- 

TtAoV EUITTTTOV ''Ap6l KdrOXOV yEVOS. 1090 

tcb ’Ayaioi. — icb ’ATpeiSai. — podv podv duTco, podv, 
cb iTE* poAete Trp6s Oecov. 

kAuei Tis f| ou5eis dpKEasi ; ti p^AAete ; 
yuvaiKEs coAectccv pe, yuvaiKes aixuaAcoT{5es* 5eivd 

5EIVCX TTETtdvOapEV. 1095 

dSpol spas Acibpas. 

ttoT TpdTToopai, TTOi 'TTopeuOco ; 

dpTnrdpevos oupdviov 1 100 

\> 9 nT£T^S es neAocOpov, 

'COapicov fj 2 £(pio 5 £v0a rrupds 9Aoy^as d 9 fri- 
criv oaacov cxOyds, ^ tov £s 'Ai5a 1105 

pEAdyxpcoTa iropQpdv d^co xdAas ; 
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Xo. auyyvcboO’, oTav ris Kpeiaoov’ f) 9epfciv KaKoc 
Tr6c6i3, TaAaivT^s s^aTraXAd^ai ^or]^. 

Ay.Kpoajyfjs dcKouaas fjAOov ou yap fjauxos 

TTETpas opEias Trais AeAcck' dva OTparov mo 

’Hycb 5 i 5 o 0 aa Oopupov* ei Se \ii] Opuycov 
TTupyous ireaovTas ^anev 'EAAf)Vcov 5 op(, 

96P0V TrapecryEv ou iJiEaco^ oSe ktuttos. 
riA. c& 9iATaT’- i^aOoiiTiv ydp, ’AydlJl£^vov, oeOev 

9covf)s dKouaas* elaopas d TrdaxopEv ; 1115 

Ay.ea^ 

noAuiifjaTOp* cb SuoTT^VE, Tis a' ocTTcbAEaEv ; 

Tis 6 \x[x' E6r|KE TU9A6V aiiid^as Kopas, 

Traibds T 6 TouaS' ekteivev ; f\ li^yav xdAov 
aoi Kai TEKvoiaiv eIx^v ocrns fiv dpa. 

HA. 'EKdpr) ovv yuvai^lv aixiiocAcoTicriv 1120 

dTTcbAEO-' — o\!n< onrcoAEa', dAAd MEi^ovcog. 

Ay.Ti 9135 ; au Toupyov Eipyaaai t 66', 65 AlyEi ; 

ou ToAiiav, ‘EKd( 3 r|, etAtis dpfjx^'^®^ i 

TTA. ci)|ioi, Ti Ae^eis ; f] ydp syyug ectti ttou ; 

cji 3 jjir]vov, EiTTE TTOU iv' dpirdoas x^P^Tv 1125 

5 lac^Tdaco^al Kai KaOaijJid^co XP^<^' 

Ay-oCh-os, Ti Tidax^iS ; HA. Tipos Oecov oe Aiaaouai, 
HeBes \x' ^Eivai TrjbE jjiapycocrav X^P*^- 
Ay.icrx'* EKpaAcov 5 ^ xapSias to pdppapov 

Xey', cos dKouaas croO te tt^oSe ev uspEi 1130 

Kpivco SiKaicos dvO' otou irdaxeiS TdSe. 

HA. AeyoiiJi’ dv, fjv tis TTpiaiJii6cbv vecototos, 
TToAuScopos, ‘EKdpris Trais, 6v ek Tpoias eiioi 
Trarfip 5 i 8 cocji TTpiaiJios ev 56 iiois TpE9Eiv, 

UTTOTTTOS obv 613 TpCOlKfjs dAcboECOS. 1135 

TOUTOV KOCTEKTEIV’* dvO’ OTOU 5 ' EKTElvd VI V, 

dKouaov, cos Kcxi <70913 TrpoiJir)dia. 

ESeiaa IJI13 aoi ttoA^ijiios A€i90Eis 6 Trais 
Tpoiav d0polaT3 xai 5uvciKia73 irdAiv, 
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yvovTtg 5’ ^covTa rTpia|ii 6 coy Tiyu mu • 

(Dpuycov es cxlcxv auOis dpeiav oroAov, 

KonreiTa ©priKtis TieSia Tpipoiev xdSe 
AeriAcrroOvTss, yeiToaiv 5' eir} KaKov 
Tpcbcov, ev (^mp vOv, dva^, ^Kociivopev. 

'EKdpri 5e iraiSos yvoOaa Oavdai^iov jiopov 1145 

Aoycp lae Toicp5' fiycxy', cbs KeKpu^Jl^8vas 

Of^Kas 9 pdaouaa TTpia^iScov fev MAico 

XpuaoO* p6vov Se ouv T^KVoial [x^ etadyei 

d6\xous, iv' dAAos [X'f\ tis elSeiri TciSe. 

i-^ox 5e kAivtis kv jj^acp Kdfjivpas yovu* iiso 

TToAAai 5^ cxi dpicTTEpdS, 

ai 5’ evOev, cbs Si^ irapd 9 iAcp, Tpcbcov Kopai 

OocKous exouaai, KepKiS' ’H5<jovf]s X^P^5 

f|VOuv, utt' ocuyds To0a6e Aeuaaouaai TreiTAous* 

dAAai 5^ KdiJicxKa 0pr)Kiav Oecoiaevai 1155 

yupv6v p’ iOi^Kav SmTuyou oroAfaiiocros, 

oaai 66 TOKdSes fjcrav, ^KTTCxyAouuevai 

T 6 Kv' £V x^pdlv ?TraAAov, cbs Trp 6 aco TTocTpos 

y^voivTo, 6ia5oxaTs d^Aeipouaai x^p^v 

eK yaAr|vcbv-~ -ttcos SoKeig ; — Trpoa 96 £y(jidTcov 1 160 
euOus AapoOaai 9 dcTyav* 6 k tt^ttAcov TroOev 
KEVTOuai TraiSaS; ai Se jroAeiJilcov 6 iKr|v 
^uvapTrdaaaai Tag 6 |jidg dyov y^pag 
Kai KwAa* Traiai 5' dpKe0ai yprijcov epolg, 
ei (i^v TTpoacoTTOv e^aviaTair^v Jpov, ii65 

Kopirig Kcrreiyov, ei kivo1t)v y^pag, 

TTAf|6ei yuvaiKcbv ovBiv fjvuov xdAag. 

TO AoictOiov 6e, TTfiiJia ufmcrTog ttA^ov, 
e^eipydaavTO Seiv'* I|a65v ydp dpiidrcov, 

TTopirag Aapovaai, Tag TcxAaiTrcopoug Kopag 1170 

KevToOaiv, aliadaocuaiv sIt' dvd crr^yag 
9uyd5£g epriaav* Ik 51 7rr)5r)aag eycb 
Of^p cbg SicoKco Tag piai 96 vous kuvocs, 
a— iG 8 :i 
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arravT’ epeuvuiv i toixov cbs Kuvriy£Ti]s1 
pAAAcov dpdaacov. ToidSe cr-rreuScA^v x^piv 
TreTTOvOa Tf]v af)v TroAepiiov te aov ktocvcov, 
'Aydiispivov. cos 5 e li-q naKpoug teivco Aoyous, 
ei Tis yuvaiKas tcov Trpiv eiprjKev KaKcog 
f| vOv Aeycov ecttiv Tig f) laeAAei Aeyeiv, 
ocTravTa ToOra cruvTejiobv eyco 9pdaco‘ 
yevog ydp oure TrovTog oxne yf) Tp£9£i 
toi6v 6'* 6 6' akl ^uvtux^^ eTTicrrcx^ai. 

Xo. |jt] 5 €V Opaovvou pr^Se TOig croorroO KaKoig 
TO 6fjAu auvOeig co8£ Trav yevog. 

[rroAAai ydp fjpicov, cCi pev £ia’ £Tr{90ovoi, 
ai 5 ’ eig dpiOpov tcov kokoov Tr€9UKapev.] 

Ek. "Aydpepvov, dvGpcoTroiaiv ouk eypiiv ttote 
TCOV TTpcxypdTcov TTjv yAcoaoav icryueiv TrAfov* 
dAA’, site xp^ctt’ eSpaae, XP^^* ^^£1 AeyEiv, 
eit’ aO TTOvripd, Toug Aoyoug elvai aocGpoug, 

KOI pf] 6 uvacr 0 ai tocSik' eO Aeyeiv ttot^ 

00901 pev ouv eia' 01 TdS’ fjKpipcoKOTeg, 
dAA' oO 5 uvavTai 6id TeAovg elvai 00901, 

KOKcog 6' drrcbAovT'* ourig e^fiAu^^ ttco. 

KOI poi TO pev oov doSs 9poip(oig ex^i* 

TTpog tovBe 6’ slpi Kai Aoyoig dpei^^opar 

05 9TIS ’Axoicov TTOvov ocrraAAdoocov 6111 AoOv 
’Ayap^pvovog 6' ekoti TraiS' ep6v ktoveiv. 
dAA', S) KdKiOTE, TrpcoTov oOttot' dv 91A0V 
TO pdppapov yevoiT' av "'EAArioiv yevog 

o 05 ' av SdvaiTo. Tiva Se koI otteuScov x®P^^ 
TTpoOupog fjoGa ; TtoTepa Kri6euocov Tivd 
f| ouyyevfis dbv, f| t{v' alTlav eycov ; 
f) ofjg IpeAAov yfjg Tepeiv pAaorfjpaTa 
TrAeuoavreg cx< 5 Gig ; Tfva SoKEig Treioeiv TdSe ; 

6 xp^odg, ei pouAoio TdAriGfi Aeyeiv, 

EKTEive Tov Ipdv TTaiSa, Kai KepSt) to od. 


. 1175 
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Irrei 5i6a^ov toOto* ttcos, 6t’ euTUxei 
Tpoia, Trepi^ 6e Trupyos elx' eTi tttoAiv, 
ejri T6 FTpiapos ”EKTop6s t' f|v6ei 66pu, 1210 

Ti 6' ou tot', eiTTsp Tcp5' EpouAf)0ris X^P^'^ 

Qeadai, Tp£ 9 cov tov iraiSa kocv 56|iois excov 
EKTEivas f| jcovt' fjAOss "Apyeioig oycov ; 
ocAA' f]v(x’ ouk4t' eaiiev ev 9<5(ei — 

KaTTVw 6’ eafjiJiTiv' doru — ttoAe^icov Otto, 1215 

^evov KaTEKTas <yi]v poAovt' I9' loTiav. 

TTpos ToTaSe vOv oKOuaov, cog 9 avf]S KOKog, 

XpT]v cr’, EiTtep fjaOa tois ^AxocioTcjiv 91 A 0 S, 

TOV ov 9^s ov aov dAAd to 06' sxeiv 

5o0vai 9 £povTa tt£voiji6vois te kqi xpovov 1220 

ttoAuv 'iTorTpcboc? yfjs driE^svcopiEvois* 
ou 5’ ou86 vOv ttco afjs cSrrraAAd^ai x^P^S 
ToAii^Si 6 X^^ KapTEpeis 6 t' 6 v SotJiois. 

Kai lif^v Tp^ 9 cov iJiEv cos cte Trai 5 ' ^XP^'^ Tp£ 9 £iv 
crcbaas te tov Ipdv, eIx^S koAov kAws’ 

EV.Tois kockoTs ydp dyocOoi o-a 9 £crTaToi 
9 (Aor TOC xpTlo-Toc 5' auO' ekoot' ex^i 9 iAous. 

El 5’ icrTr6cvi3£S xP^m^TCov, 6 6 ' eutux^i, 

Orjaocupos dv aoi Trais urrfipx' oupos M^yas* 

vOv 5’ out’ EKEivov dv6p’ eyeiS craurco 9iAov, 1230 

XpuaoO t’ ovTjais oiyeTai TraT 6 ^S te aoi, 

auTOS TE TrpdaaEis c^Se. crol 6’ eycb Asyco, 

*AydiJi£|ivov, eI Tcp6’ dpK^oEis, kokos 9 av^* 

out’ EuaEpfj ydp oute ttiotov oIs expfl^^ 

oux oaiov, ou SiKoiov eO SpdoEis ^evov* 1235 

auTOv 6^ Tois KocKois ai 9fiaoiJi6v 

toioOtov ovto . . . 6 EcnT 6 Tas 6 ’ ou AoiSopco, 

Xo. 9EU 9EU* ppoTOiaiv cos to xpH^ttoc TrpdyMocra 
XprioTCov d 9 opfjids §v 5 f 6 coa’ cSceI Aoycov, 

Ay.dyOEivd p^v poi TdAAdTpia KpivEiv KocKd, 1240 

opcos 5 ’ dvdyKiy Kai ydp aloxuvr^v 9 ^pEi, 
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TTpayo’ £S Xa^ovT’ ocTrobaaaOai ToSt. 

6|ioi b\ IV ’ eiSrjs, out’ e[if)v SoKeis 

out' oOv "Axoioov avSp' drroKTeivai ^evov, 

dXX' cos exi^S Tov xpoaov ev d 6 [xoia\ aoTs. 1245 

X^yeis 6^ aauTW Trp6a90p' §v KocKoiaiv cov 

Tax' oOv Trap' u^iv pASiov ^evoKToveiv 

•nuTv 66 y' alaxP^'^ Toiaiv "EXArjaiv Tode. 

TTcos ouv ae xpivas dSiKsiv (puyco 9>6yov ; 
ouK dv Suvaipriv, dXX' ETrei Td pf) KaXd 1250 

TTpdacjeiv eroXiJas, TXfjOi Kai Td |if) 9iXa. 
nX. oipoi, yuvaiKog, cos f)aac6pevos 
5 ouAr]s u9£^co tois KocKioaiv 5 iKr|V. 

Ay.ouKouv SiKaicos, eiTrep eipydaco KaKa ; 

nX. oijioi T 6 KVCOV tcov 5 ' 6 [Ji|idTcov t' epcov, TdXas. 1255 

Ek. dXyeis* ti 5 ’ ; fj 'pe TTai 66 s ouk dXyeiv 5 oKeis ; 

TTX. Oppijoua’ els cJ) TtavoOpye au ; 

Ek. ou ydp pe yoipeiv XP^ Tiiicopoupevriv ; 
nX. dXX’ ou Tdy', fjviK' dv ae TTovTia votis — 

Ek. licbv vaucrroXfiCTi] yfjs opous ‘EAAt)vi 5 os ; 1260 

TTA. Kpuvpi] |iev ouv Treaouaav ek KapXTioicov. 

Ek. TTpos Tou piaicov Tuyxdvouaav dXiadTCOv ; 

TTA. auTT) TTpos icrrov vaos diipf)ar) tto 6 i. 

Ek, uTTOTTTepois vcoTOiaiv fj Troico TpOTicp ; 

TTA, Kucov yevfjaTj TTupa' ^xo\j(joi SepypaTa. 1265 

Ek. ttoos 5 ' olcrOa pop9f]s tt^s epf^s peTdoTaaiv ; 

HA. 6 0 pT 3 ^i pdvTis elTT 6 Aiovuaos Td 5 e. 

Ek. aoi 5 ' ouk expriaev ou 6 ^v cbv ex^is kokcov ; 

HA. ou ydp ttot' &v au p' eTAes c 66 e auv 66 Acp. 

Ek. OavoOaa 5 ' f| jcoa' ev 0 d 5 ' eKTrAf|aco plov ; 1270 

HA. OavoOaa* Tuppco 6 ' ovopa aco KeKAi^aeTai . . . 

Ek, pop9f)S iiTcpSov, f| ti, Tfjs epfjs ipeis ; 

TTA. kuvos TaAaivris vauriAois T^Kpap. 

Ek, ou 5 ^v p^Aei poi aou ye poi 56 vtos SIkt^v. 

HA. Kai ai]v y' dvdyKT] TraiSa Kaadv 6 pav Oaveiv. 


1275 
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Ek. orremva’- aurcS Toura aoi 5i6con’ 

HA. KT£V£i viv ri to 06’ ctAoxos, oiKoupos TTlKpa. 

Ek. piiTTco (jiaveir) TuvSapis ToaovSe Trals. 

HA. koOtov ye toOtov, ireAeKw e^dpaa’ dvco. 

Ay.oCn -05 cru, ^a^vr) Kai kockcov epas tuxeiv ; ' 28 u 

HA. KTeiv’, cos "Apyei (povia Aourpd a’ dpipievei. 

Ay.oOx eA^et’ aOrov, 5picoes, EKiroScov ; 

HA. dAyels ockoOcov ; Ay. ouk ecp^^exe crrona ; 

HA. eyKA^er’- EiprjTai ydp. Ay. OL/y octov Toyos 
vfiaoov epriMcov carrov EKpaAeiTe rrou, i285 

OTElmp OUTGO Koi Aiov 9paaucrro|JEl ; 

‘EKdpri, cru 5’, CO TdAaiva, SiTTruyous vEKpous 
OTEiyouaa QaTTre- Seottotcov 6’ upas ypEcov 
CTKrjvais TreAdjEiv, TpcodSES' Kai ydp TTvods 
TTpos oIkov fiSr) TdcjSe xropTripous 6pc6. 1290 

eO 6’ ^S Traxpav irAeuaaipev, eO 5e xdv 56pois 
lyovT’ i6oipev tg5v 6’ dcpeipEvoi ttovcov. 

Xo. iTE TTpos Aipevas CTKTjvds T£, 9 iAai, 

Tcov SeoTTOcruvcov Treipaaopevai 

poyQcov OTEppd ydp dvdyKti. 1295 




NOTES 


1 58. Prologue. Arlstotlo defines tl>e Prologiu' es that part 
(d’ a tragedy which precedes the ('iitraiice of the Cliorus. Tii 
Euripides it is regularly a monologue in which a person (generally 
not a character in the play, and frecpiently a god) gives the audience 
an outline of the plot. Tliis was necessary, because while E. was 
normally re-handling material already used by his predece.sst>rs, 
he very often made drastic changes in the traditional stories. 

Hecaha is unique in having its prologue spoken by a ghost. 
Aeschylus had introdu(*,ed the ghost of Darius into Tht Ferme and 
the gho.st of Klytaemnestra into The Eunieni(ie.<i, and wo know 
that a whole series of ghosts must have appeared in his lo.st play. 
The Psychufogoi^ which dealt with tlio \dsit of ()<Jysseus to the 
underworld. The example of Sophocles was still closer. In his 
Polyxena^ which covered the same ground as the first half of Hecuba^ 
the ghost of Achilles played an imj)ortant pari, but we have uo 
evidence that it spoke the prologue. Euripides skilfully combiners 
bis own invention, the ghost of Polydorus, with the Sophocleari 
ghost of Achilles, by making the former narrate (37-41) liow 
the latt(u* had sppearetl to hold back the (Ircek host when it was 
ready to .sail home. We thus get the arre.siing ('ffect of a gliost- 
story within a ghost-story. Polydorus does not, of course, appear 
again ; hut his ])rologue hcl])s to strengthen th(^ dramatic unity 
which is endangered by the “ diptych ” structun^ of the play. 

The ghost was probably represented as hovering in the air 
(alcopoOaevos, 32) ovejr the hnts wdiere the Trojan <'apiives are 
lodged, which form the background. This was done by means of 
a device called uTixarf) (Latin inachiria^ whence deus ex 'tnuchina) 
or alcbpiiaa. The tent of Agamemnon stands to one side, and the 
action takes place before it, not on a stage (whi(di did not exist 
in the fifth century b.c.) but perhaps on a wooden platform, 
very slightly liighor than the level of the orcliostra, f-he circsular 
danrijig-floor ef the ( horns. 

I. Com})a,re op(3ning line of iiacehne,: f|Kco Ai6s irals . . . 

43 
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NOTES 


VEKpcoV K6 u6mC 0V0C I hiding-plaoe of the dead.” Cp. KeOOos 
vckOcov, Soph., Antiffone, 818. 

Ox 6 toU TTuAoCS t Agates of darkness.” (tk^tos is practically 
a synonym for 6<ftvaT05, as is for ^(05. There is also a neuter 
n. cTKOTOs, -005. 

2. ”Ai 6 t|S : one of the names of the god of the dead. He 
is “invisible” (A-fiS) as lord of the realm of darkness. 

3. Klorcr4cos : ^ Kica^cos, “ daughter of Kisseus,” is Hecuba. 
In Homer, her father is Dymas, and the mother of Polydorus 
is Laothoe. yeycbs * contr. for yeyacbs, participle of y^yova, as 
UEpaci)? of p4pova. 

4. OpuyODV Tr6AlV : Troy. In Trag. the Trojans are regularly 
called OpOye?, name of a people akin to the Thracians, who in 
historical times occupied the interior of Asia Minor. In Aesoh., 
Choeph. 346, they are similarly called AOkioi, “ Lycionfe.” 

6. ^EAArjVlKcI) : Another frequent anachronism. In Homer, 
only the inhabitants of part of Peleus’ kingdom in Thessaly are 
*EAXt}V€s ; the sackers of Troy have several names : most common, 
*Axofio{. 

6. Orre^^TTElJiViyC l The double prefix OrreK- implies secret escape. 
Cp. vote^eAcov, Soph., O.T., 227. 

8. X^pCTOVTlCrfoCV : XepcrAvriaos means ” peninsula ” and is 
applied to other places besides Gallipoli, e.g. the Crimea, known as 
Tauric Chersonese. jrAAKa : lit. “flat place, plateau.” Irish leac. 
English flag (-stone). 

9. euOOvCOV : from eOOOs, “ straight,” hence “ directing, ruling.” 
He was a warrior ruler (5op{) over a people noted for cavalry 
(9lAiTrrrov Ao6v). Note AaAs is origin of English lay^ laity, 

.13. O KOCl |i6 yfjs : The neuter rel. is best taken as acc. of 
respect expressing cause, an old use seen in Homeric Ate, 6ti. 
“ Wherefore he sent me secretly away.” The subject of 
irTTe^^TTEIi^^eV is npiapos understood from TTpiaiilSoOV. 

1*^. ppOCyTOVl I Note tluii Latin Itracchhini is a l»orrowing of 
this word, whose origin is unknown. 

16. 6p{cJlJlCXT0( : not ot^uivaleat to irOpyoi as Hohol. takes 
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it, but simply “ boundaries,” marked presumably by standing 
stones (6p6a). ?K£lTO : “ were in their place ” as often. 

17. TTUpyoi : obsciu*ely related to German Biirg^ “fortress.” 

18. '"EKTCOp : Priam’s son, chief defender of Troy. His name 
seems to indicate his function, hence Prof. J. A. Scott believes he 
was invented by Homer. 

20. COS '1^1$ 'TTT6p6oS : “ like a plant.” Cp. frequent Homeric 
phrase b 5’ <5(vd8panev fpvei Icro?. 

22. “breath” like Latin aninia, hence “life” in 
Homer and Trag. The meaning “ soul ” was first given it by 
Pythagoras (late sixth century). loTlOf .* also deified as goddess 
of family hearth. 

23. CXUTOS : “ he himself,” ref. to iraTpoia as implying TTorrfip. 
The word often means “ the maater ” as in Pythagorean avrrd>s 2<pa 
Latin ipse dixit. 66o8|Jlf|TCO “ built for the gods.” 

24. 6K : poet, equivalent of CrrT6, as often. 

26. §£00$ TTOCTpCpOS : like Latin hospes, meant both 

“ host ” and “ guest.” To the Greeks, the relation of “ guest- 
friendship ” was peculiarly sacred and was under the protection 
of ZeOs 54vios. Its violation was one of the gravest crimes ; 
hence these words are strongly ironic. 

29. SlOCuAoiS KU|i6nrC0V : “ Ebb and flow of the waves,” 
compared rather oddly to the two “ laps ” (in Greek aOAoi, 
“ pipes ”) of a racecourse, in which the runner turned at a post 
(T^puia, vOoaa, Kaiinrfip, Latin rmta) and came back to his starting- 
place. There is no question of the tide, which is practically unfelt 
in the Mediterranean. 

30. SkAocUOTOS, OTOCcpoS t To the Greek mind the solemn 
meuming (cf. Irish caoine) was as much part of the funeral service 
as the actual burial, and in many cities professional mourners 
(forbidden in Athens by a law of Solon) were employed for it. The 
soul could not find its proper resting-placo till the body was duly 
bulled. Cj). Virgil, Aen. vi, 327-8: Ne^. rlpas datur horrmdas H 
rauda fluenta | transportare priutt quant, sedibus osmi qulerunt. 

30~l. vnkp piTlTp6s . . . Aiaaco: to be taken litorally. The 
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ghoBt hovers above the camp where his mother is. As the spectators 
see him in one aspect, so she sees him in another, more symbolical 
one. (90). dioraco : Schol. dppwuai, “ appear suddenly.” 

32. TpiTaiOV here means TpiTOV. Normally it is used with 
verbs to agree with subj. : rpiTalos f)A9ov, “ I came on the second 
day.” Note that the Greeks counted inclusively. M6ridier trans- 
lates correctly “ void deux jours.” 

OclcopoUjiEVOS : The vb. is connected with the n. alcibpoc, “swing.” 
See introductory note on Prologue, above. 

34. Trdpa : frequent as contraction for 'rT(5(p£(m. Note accent. 

37-41. These lines summarise part of the Polyxena of Soph. 

39. 6u6uvoVTOt5 : “ directing.” See n. 9, above. 

TtAcScTTIV : “ oar -blade,” lit. “ flat of oar.” Cp. TTA<itT 05 , English 
fiat, Irish leathan, 

41. <pIAov : because according to one account (Schol.) she 
had been affianced to him. Trp6cr(pcxy|JlCX : ‘‘ sacrifice on others’ 
behalf.” The idea of hiunan sacrifice was not entirely remote from 
Euripidean Athens. Thomistocles, before the battle of Salamis, 
had sacrificed three noble Persian youths to Dionysus Omestes. 
(Plutarch, Themistocles, 13.) 

43. f| TTETTpCOlAEVTI : to be construed w. poTpa understood : 
“ her appointed doom.” Defective vb. only occurring in aor. act. 
liTopov, pf. pass. TT^TTpcopai, meaning “ to furnish, appoint.” 

45. SuoiV . . . 6uo : Note balance of clauses, a device 
borrowed from rhetoric. 

47. ebs . . . TU)(00 : It should be noted that d>s final is normally 
confined to poetry ; prose Iva, dtreos. 

52. yepoci^ I dativus commodi used as well as gen. w. 6kito66v, 
which is simply Ik rroScov. 

53. TTEp^ 7r68a : Acc. almost cognate here. UTTO : “ from 
under.” 

54. <pcivTaa|Jia : She also has been seeing the ghost, in a 
symbolic di*eaTn,. (*p. 90. 

55. ” *ifter ” ; fi^ap ... Ik xdpaTOs, “ thiy after storm,” 
Aeschylus, Ayamemnon, 1. 900. 
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57. (ScVTiariKcbaaS • cStvTKJTcxBm^aas, “ weighing her an 
equivalent,” Schol. The god is giving her an amount of ruin equal 
to her former grandeur. <rT)K65, from which comes <yiiK6co, means 
“ pen, enclosure,” but its root idea seems to imply “ pressure.” 
It is akin to a&rrco, “ press down, pack,” but the transition to the 
meaning “ weight ” is obscure. EUTTpa^locs, gen. of price or 
equivalence, 

59-215. Farodos. 

Aristotle defines the Parodos as the whole first utterance of the 
Chorus. In earlier Tragedy (e.g. Aesch., Supp., Pers., Ag, ; Soph., 
Ajax)t it frequently began with a song in anapaestic rhythm, 
sung while the Chorus marched into its place in the orchestra, and 
ended with an ode of regular strophic structure, all sung by the 
Chorus, and often giving a lyrical account of ev^ents antecedent to the 
play — a kind of lyrical prologue. Later it became fashionable to in- 
troduce the Chorus as taking part in a dirge shared in by one or more 
of the characters. Such a parodos is called komrnatiCf^ from KO|i|i6s, 
the regular name for a dirge in Tragedy (its ordinary name being 
dpfjvos). The usual place for the kouiii6$ is after the denouement. 
Hecuba shares with Sophocles’ Plectra and with E.’s own Tauric 
Iphigenia the peculiarity that its parodos is kommatic, and with 
the latter the further peculiarity that it is entirely in anapaestic 
rhythm. Hecuba is the “ leader ” in this dirge as she is in the Iliad 
(xxiv, 747 ; 46ivo0 y6oio). 

Though all anapaestic, this parodos is by no means as simple in 
structure as anapaestic songs usually are. It falls into three distinct 
parts or movements. First comes a song in which Hecuba describes 
her dream (59-97) ; next a song in which the Chorus confirm its 
message by the news that her daughter is to be sacrificed (98- 
153) ; and finally, an ainoibaion^ or part-song, between Hecuba 
and Polyxena. whom she calls out of the tent (154r-215). While 
the first two parts are in ordinary anapaests, the third is in anapaests 
of a special kind, suited to the dirge. In these a spondee is very 

frequently substituted for an anapaest { for — ), thus giving 

an effect of slowness and desolation. Furthermore, the third part 
has a strophic structure like a regular choral ode. It consists of 
a strophe (164-74, Hecuba’s song) a mesode (177-96, part- 
song of Hecuba and Polyxena) and an antistrophe (197-215, 
Polyxena’s song) In exact rhythmic cotTespoadonc<^ with the 
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strophe. This struotiire was first recognised by G. Hermann, and 
its recognition has led to the exclusion as interpolations of 175-6 
and the marking of a lacuna in the text at 207. 

59. 66|JIC0V : the camp. 

62. |iOU : gen. w. TTpCXrAajupevai, regular w. vbs. of taking 
hold. 

64. yEpOClOCS • scan as anapaest ; ai short/ before vowel. 

TTpCXrXajUlievai : xdjuuai: tragic for epic cognate w. 

Aa^pdvco. 

65. CTKITTCOVI .* cp. aKfj'n-Tpov, Latin English s//afi. 

67. f^XucJlV : ‘‘ gait,” cp. f\?^eov. The word seems 

peculiar to Eur. A late variant is IXeuais “ Advent,” Acts of 
Apostles^ 7, 52. 

68. orepOTtd : normally of lightning, “ flash ” ; here, ” dazzling 
light ” as also in Soph. The time is early dawn. Note that 
sun’s light belongs to Zeus ; cp. 706. There was no worship of 
the sun as a god, except in Rhodes. 

69. aipopai : am distracted ” ; f|p®nv 96^03, Aesch., SeveUy 
214. ?VW)(OS : note two terminations. 

70. (pdcJlJia : “ghost” (9a{vw). Menander wrote a play called 
ct>dopa. Cp. Plautus’ MosfellaHa, * TTOTVIOC : fern, with peculiar 
ending rvi&, from irdais ; (?p. Latin pot is sum. B^airoiva, “ house- 
mistress ” is cognate word. yOcbv I a rare synonym for ff) as 
earth 

71. Dreams are “ dark- winged ” because children of night. 

72. 0nTOTr6|JTrO|Jiai : middle voice, “ avert, exorcise.” 

74-5. Two dactylic hexameters; rhythm repeated 90-1. 
Like the run of short syllables at 62, this gives variety and excite- 
ment to H.’s song. 

76. I6 At)V : only Epic and Trag. Obsolete 5dw, “ teach,” 
in passive, “ know.” Cp. Homeric 5at9poav. The words in 
brackets were deleted by Hartung as redundant; IpoOoV : prob. 
gloss on i5<ir|V. 

79. yOdviOl Oeol : PlonUm and Koro- Persephone. As children 
tjf night, dreams ait) also denizens of the underworld. Cp. Virgil, 
Aeneid, VI, 894, f. They are thus .subject to 9eoL 
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80. oyKUp’ 6t’ ejjioov : note l<mg 0. 'I'luK IH mwliMg of i\n* 

late MSS. for (^arlior 6:yKupa t’ mirl no omendatioa. 

81. )(lOVcb6r| : Prob. Ionic prose-word, only here ia Trag. 

©pl^KTjV : Ionic for Attic Gp^Kt^v. 

Kcrr4)(El : here “ dwells in,” Often “ hold, occupy,” used of 
gods, Soph., Ant., 609, Aristoph., Clonda, 603 ; of dead holding 
graves, Aesch., Ag., 454. 

83. viov I ” untoward.” In questions, t{ v^ov always implies 
that bad news expected . 

84. peXoS yOEpOV : almost synonym for Opfjvos, “ dirge,” 
for which another word was y6os, whence y6Tis “ professional 
mourner then ” charlatan.” 

85. dXioCOTOS : negative verbal adj. from Xi(5c3opai, ” turn 
aside, quail,” hence “ unabating.” Cp. 98. Tr6A6pos dAiaoros Homer, 
” ceaseless war.” 

87. *EA^VOU V|/U)(dv : simply ” Helenas ” on model of plq 
*HpocKA6{Ti, or perhaps ” deax Helenas.” He is ©eTos because, like 
Cassandra, he has gift of prophecy. In Iliad, VII, 44, he is already 
a soothsayer. In Soph., Philoct., 604 f, we hear how he prophesied 
fall of Troy. Cp. Virgil, Aen„ III, 333 f. 

88. The true reading here is KcxaocvSpaS (Weil, Mdridier), to 

be construed w. yuydv. The acc. is due to a commentator who 
supposed vpuydv to mean ghost, tlm 6e t6 ‘EA^vov, 

TeOvTiKcbs fjv. Scholiast. But other scholia point out that this is 
not so. The great literary presentation of Cassandra is of course 
Aesch., Ag., 1072 ff. 

IcriSco : deliberative subj. 

90. aipOVl lexicon of Hesychius (lifth century 

A.D. ?) explains equivalent to yvdOos, “ jaw.” 

Normally, however, it means “ talon, claw,” sometimes “ hoof,” 
Attic x^lAi^. Here ” bloodstained claw ” seems to suit best. 

92. t 688 ! “ what follows,” as regularly. 

94. ’Axi^OOS : trisyllabic by synizesis (two vowels, such a» 
-ew- here, scanned as one.) 
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f^THl : note iouse ; “ kept asking.” 

95. TlVa : This is in apparent contradiction with 40, where 
Polydonis explicitly mentions Polyxena. The contradiction has 
led some scholars to excise 92-7, 104-43, 187-96, and 267-70 as 
interpolations. Two less radical solutions are, however, possible. 
One is that of the Scholiast, who says: oO ydp 16 ikco 5 Tf|v TIoAu^h^v 
^Tl^aorro, AAAa piov *rc5v alxuoXojTiScov kAXXei CnTep 9 lpouaav. This 
implies that the choice of P. was so obvious to the Greeks as 
to need no further motivation. See, however, on 390, A still 
simpler solution is provided by supposing that Hecuba has not 
yet heard more than a vague report. 

98. “ hastened to you.’* Only occurrence in 
Trag. of epic Aid 30 Mai. Op. 85. 

99. SeOTTOOrUVOUS l “ tents of our masters.” This adj. (two 
terminations) is chiefly poetical. 

OT<T|Vds • that Latin scena^ Eng. acenCf are from the 

booth or wooden structure which was the normal background of a 
play. 

102. tv’ IkAtiPcIjQtiV ; “ to which I was assigned by lot.” 
For this use of Tva, cp. Soph., O, T., 687 : dpaj Tv’ f^KEis. 

110. 56^ai : technical term, “decrees.” 

111. 04o^OCl : note middle voice. t10t)|jii is cognate w. Latin 
/ocio, aa well aa with Latin doy Eng. do, and from Homer 
down often means “ make,” e.g. Od, V, 136, 6t*iorEiv d0dvonrov. 
In the middle voice it means “ make for oneself.” Cp. phrases 
like 640001 Akoitiv. 

109. TUppOU S’ dmpds : gen. regular w. hn^oivEiv, “ mount.” 

110. XpUCT^OlS dissyllable, by synizesis. 

111. |cT)(£ : “held back.” lyw is cognate w. Gaulish sego- 
(Segomarus, “greatly victorious”), German Siegy “victory,’* and 
often means “ master, control, restrain.” 

CTXSSfaS : poet, for “ ships ** ; lit. “ rafts.’* 

112. ^£p£lSoiJl4v0CS : “ stajdng their sails with ropes,” 

L. and S. The phrase may mean either “ furling their sails,*’ or 
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pro])a]>ly, “ iliotigli th^r Kailn were st-raitiing at tlie Htayn,” 
lit. “ preasiiig tlieir sails against the stays — en train d' apjmyer lea 
voiles suf le>ft cordayes ” {M6r.). 

113. OcoOcracOV : lit. “barking.” dcovacco also means “call 
on dogs,” Bacch,, 871. Probably onomatopoeic. (Boisacq.). 

114. TTOl 5fl : construe w. crr^AXeaO* : “ whither are you 

setting forth ? ” 

117. £)(cbpei : regular of rumourx \ cp. i\ (p(ims K6xwpTiK€, 
Hdt., I, 122. 

119. SoKoOv : common acciis, absol., with certain intrans. 
verbs like 6ok€!, i^eori. Construe : toTs 6i56vai 6oko0v, toTj 6’ ouxl. 

120. f]V 6’ 6 t 6 |i8V aov : “ and A. was the one who defended 
your interests.” 

121. P<5cK)(riS : Bacchus was a god of prophecy ; cp. infra, 
1207, Bacch., 298. The word means thus simply “ possessed.” 

dcvl)(COV : “ maintaining, remaining constant to.” 

123. GriaeiSa : (dual). The Schol. names T’s sons Akamas 
and Demophon. They had come to Troy, not as leaders of a 
contingent, but to bring back their grandmother, Aithra, whom 
the Dioscuri had carried off and given to Helen. They were first 
mentioned in the lost “ Cyclic ” epic, Iliou Persia. 

124. SlO’O’WV ; simply “ two.” Cp. Aosch., Ag., 123, 5iacro0s 
*ATpEl6as. Here used for antithesis w. yvwMij ai? in next line. 

126. OT£<pavo0v : “ that it should be crowned.” Note Greek 
preference for active const., where English prefers passive. 

127. )(XcopCp : v^as Trai56s aTpom, Schol.; “fresh, young”; 
lit. “ green.” 

128-9. OUK ItpicTriV . . . 9fja£lV : ” declared they would 
never put.” Note fresh antithesis in T<it KaacivBpos X^Krpa and Tfjs 
‘AxiXalas X6yx^S. 

130. CT7TOU8oci : “ 7-eal,” equal on both sides. 

132. TTplv : “ until,” w, indie in past time after affirmative ; 
not frequently found. 
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KdiriS • “ tJiIkor flpjw-ffintJy au Attic colkMjuialifliu, not iu l><3 
cunfiiHod w. Ko-rrfs, '•* knife," though both are akin to K6'rrrco, a-jui 
though KOTTi's in also used of a speaker (Phocioii, whom Demosthenes 
called ^ T^v l|jiwv A6yo>v kottIs, Plut., PJwcion, 5 ; “ pruner of ray 
periods." As Weil points out, Phocion, though a kottIs ^6ywv, 
was exactly the opposite of a K67ns.). 

135. 61VEk' ! reading of the best MSS. as against oC/vek’ of 
others. The confusion is as old as the fifth century b.c. Cp. L. 
and S. s. v. ovveKa. 

ScOXcoV CTfpOCyicoV ; “sacrifice of a slave"; noun in apposition 
used for adjective. 

136. OcpCJEcpOVT) : This curious compromise form (Horn. 
n6pa69<5vTi, Attic Ospp^^otTTa) occurs in Pindar {01., 14, 21). 

137. <p0ip4vCOV ! with rtv’ in previous line. “ None of the 
dead." Note how skilfully O. t\irns the demand of Achilles into a 
demand of all the dead. 

139. 0l)(01Jl4v0lS : a pathetic word, “ dead and gone." 

Cp. Soph., Ant., S41. Note full equivalence of 'EAXtives and Aavaoi 
here ; op. ii. on 1. 5. 

141. OCOV OUK fjSri : Lit. “ almost at once." 

142. TTCoXoV : very common in Tragedy for “child." Cp. 
Hipp., 546, Andr., 621, and in a simile, Bacch., 160. 

143. dpiJlflO’COV : active, less common than middle, which moans 
“ start, begin." 

144. Trp6s to he supplied w. vaoOs, by anticipation. 

145. yovdrcov : obj. gen. w. k^is. 

146-7. OVpCXviSaS . , , urro yotv : This is the familiar 
distinction between 'OAOunnoi and Oeoi. It should be noted 

that the distinction was not felt by the Greeks as one between 
an earlier and later set of gods, but was one of function merely. 

148, XlTOCl r cp. Xlcraopai, AiTcxveOw, Eng. Utany. 

160. 'Tl^tX^OU TrpOTreTfj : “fallen before the tormb," as if the 
second word were part of TTpoTreaitv. 
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153. vcxaucp : froju vote*), “flow.” psAavav/yei, ”dark. 
glearniiig,” only liere in classioa] Urook. It is suggested prob. by 
Horn. usAtStvoSpos, a corrmioijL epitliet of springs. The application 
of such an epithet to blood has an effect of horror. 

154. The heavily spondaic rhythm of Hecuba’s reply emphasises 
her desolation, drrOaCO : Doric for ^nvaco, “say,” as dxcb in next 
line is for fiyco, Eng. echo. 

156. yf|pCOS : gen. of cause. 

158. (pEpTQS : adj. unique for normal oloTds. 

159. ysvvOC : metrically irregular because of final d; Person 
conjectured yev^a. 

160. (ppo08oS I from Trpo-d66s w. metathesis of aspirate. 
“ On the way,” hence “ gone.” For form, cp. tppoupd from Trpo-dpd. 

163. OTSiyCO : Cp. Irish teighimy “ go,” German steigeUy “mount.” 

TTOl 8^ fjcJCO is difficult without object, and Reiske’s conjecture, 
TTdSa for TToO, is generally approved. 

164. SocipoVCOV I metrically wrong, and the awkward dis- 
tinction from Secov is an argument even against the sing, fialpcov. 
Furthermore, t(s dewv 5a(pcov would involve a strange ellipse 
of the pronoun. Nauck’s Beds fj Safpeov gets rid of this, but 
leaves the first difficulty unsolved. Perhaps Saipdvwv is an intrusion 
which has displaced some entirely different word. Cp. n. on 206. 

167. (ScTTCoX^Crorr’ CoAsaonr^ : When a compound verb is 
repeated, the prefix is omitted without affecting the sense. Cp. 
BaccKy 1065; KaTfjygv, f)yev, fjyev. Note dactyls here and at 209. 

169-76. Page (Actors' Interpolations in Greek Tragedy) thinks 
this passage may be “ melodramatic interpolation.” Cp., however, 
nof^ on 171. 

171. OcOAAv : lit. “courtyard,” here “tent,” later “royal 
court.” The history of the word is curiously similar to that of 
French cowr, English courts German Hof. 

<A> T^KVOV, db TTCXl ; Obviously parodied by Aristophanes, 
Ctovdsy 1166 ; 6 t6cvov, & ttoT, IfsAO’ oIkcov, &£ aoO Trcrrpds. The 
parody, as well as providing a terminvs ante quern for Hecuba^ 
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also seems to prov’e the geiiuiiieness of this passage against Page’s 
suspicion. Cp. Introduction. 

174. file : trisyllabic, by diaeresis. 

177. (Polyxena comes out of the tent.) 

icb : an exclamation, extra metruiH, 

t{ vtov : cp. 83. 

178. KapU^aa’ : We should expect fut. part. KapO^oua’, 
expressing purpose ; but Hecuba ha/t announced a misfortune, 
without explaining what it is. 

coot’ : Epic for wamp. 

179. i^^TTTCX^OfS : from licTm'iaaco. only here. iTTi'iaaco 
normally intrans., “ cower,” but trans., “ scare,” in Iliad XIV, 
40, Theognis, 1015. 

181. 6uCJ<pTjH£lS : "‘address with unlucky words.” Note 
that e09T)ii6!v, from meaning the opposite, has developed a secondary 
meaning, “be silent,” Latin Unguis. 6O9rm6la0cxi later came 
to mean ” be called by a nice name,” hence Eng. euphemism. 

(ppoijJlia : from iTp6 and a form of olpos, “ way ” with initial 
aspirate. Boisacq distinguishes olpri, “ song,” from olpos, “ way.” 

183. i^CXu50C : Homeric echo. Iliad, I, 363 : ^^o(06a, pf) 

keOOc v6cp. 

6ocp6v : Ionic 8 tip6s, adj. ; here acc. of time, w. xP<^vov under* 
stood. Cp. Bacch., 889 : 6ap6v xp*^vov Tr68a. " 

189. OWTSlvEl : ” tends to ” a euphemism for “ has decided.” 

190. rfriXefcjc is Paley’s correction of MSS. rTnAdSa, gen. of 
riqXeiSqs (Homeric) which would give phrase meaning “ son of 
Achilles.” 

191. TTCOS : “on what authority ? ” 

192. fili4yapTa : A906vnTa Schol. ; “ unenviable,” from 

psyaipco, “ grudge.” For gen. kokcSv, cp. phrase kok^ kcxkcSv. 

196.. Tiept JJIOI ^ ethical dat., not to be construed 

w. <5ryylXXoua’. It bas no literal English equivalent, and hence 
can only be paraphrased. “ Your darling life.” aSs V|A;)(S:5 
governed by -rrcpi. 
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200. dppT^TaV t tally ha> 
compound adjs. This form is 

202. &6* : 66e is often used in reference to the speaker. Cp. 

Soph,, O.T., 815: Tfs ToOSe y’ dv6p6s vOv It’ dOAiwTepos ; In Latin 
hie is similarly used : huic homini verbera, Terence, Haul., 356. 

205. Construe ctkOpvov with li*, and oOpiOpl-TTrav with pdayov. 

206. The lacuna marked in the text (Murray) makes Polyxena’s 
song correspond strophically with Hecuba’s, 154-74. It may be 
significant that the text of the latter seems defective at exactly 
the corresponding place ; cp. n. on 163-4. 

207. dvcxpiraOTOCV : The verbal adj. in -t6s is here used, as 
often in poetry, like the Latin perf. part, pass., of which it is the 
etymological equivalent. 

208. TE joins Xai|i6T01iOV w. dvapTTacTTdv. ‘AlScjc : 
<lat. of indirect obj. ; “to Hades, down to the darkness of the 
earth.” 

209. OKdTOV : aco. of motion, or “ internal ” acc. w. 
CnroTrepTropIvotv. 

215. It is very rare for an anapaestic sequence to end in a full 
dimeter without catalexis ; the paroemiac (e.g. 153) is normal. 
Exceptions, however, do occur, and no emendation is called for 
here. Perhaps the reason for the exception here is that these are 
lyric anapaests, with strophic correspondence. Cp. 174. 

216-443. Pirst Epeisodion. 

Aristotle defines an Epeisodion (English episode) as “ All that 
comes between two whole songs of the Chorus.” Th^ word is 
obviously a compound of Irrl, els, and 656s, and meant originally 
“ parenthesis, addition.” Thus it is probably an old name for 
paisb of a tragedy, as it emphasises the secondary nature of the 
dialogue in the early period, when the Chorus was all-important. 
By the end of the fifth century, this relation had been entirely 
reversed. Agathon,’ the pupil of Euripides, actually wrote tragedies 
in which the choral songs had nothing at all to do with the play 
(lpip6Xujia, “ interludes,” a name curiously similar in meaning to 
i7reia65ia.) It was Aeschylus, we are told by Aristotle, who 
“ reduced the importance of the Chorus.” Euripides carried the ^ 
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procos« H long way fui'ther, tind in sorne of liis late plays (e.j^. 
Iphigenia., Hehn) the choral songs are ofteti largely irrolevatii to 
the action. The regular division of a tragedy into stmima and 
epeisodi-a was the distant origin of the division into aett^ Muth 
which we are familiar. 

This is the liveliest act in the play except the last. As there, all 
three actors are on the stage together ; in the second and third 
acts, only two are needed. Notice the formal structure of this 
Epeisodion, which is characteristic of all Tragedy. Tt opens with a 
brief speech by Odysseus, who brutally announces his mission. 
He is answered in a slightly briefer speech by Hecuba ; then comes 
a short dialogue in which they speak line for line. This kind of 
dialogue is called cmxoauOia, “ conversation in alternate lines.” 
It is followed by a great speech of Hecuba’s, in which she begs 
Odysseus to save her daughter. After throe lines spoken by the 
Coryphaeus (leader of the Chorus) Odysseus replies in a speech 
of almost equal length, justifying his refusal by specious arguments. 
After a piteous appeal by her mother, Polyxena, in a speech almost 
as long as the other two, boldly refuses to beg for mercy, and declares 
herself ready to die, Hecuba now offers herself in her daughter’s 
place ; but Odysseus refuses even to let her share Polyxena’s fate. 
There is then another passage of orixonuOia, broken by a last 
speech of Polyxena, and ending with her attempting to console 
her mother by the illusory reminder that Polydorus still lives. 
Two brief speeches by Polyxena and Hecuba complete the act, 
and Polyxena is led away. 

216. Kal |if)V : regular formula to announce new entry. 

218. yuvai : “Lady.” Beware of translating “woman,” 
which gives the word a derogatory sense. For followed by 
AXX’ Speos cp. Soph., El.f 450 : aaiKpA \xkv t&S’, dAA’ 6n«s | &X“» 56s 

auTcp. 

219. KpCXySeiCJOCV : from Kpaivco, often of voting : “ cast.” 

Cp. Aesch., Supp.y 943 : Khcpavrai vpfj<pos. 

221. acpA^CXl : note sense of urgency conveyed by aor, inf. 
The present is more normal w. 56kei. 

223. : from l9iaT(5tvai. Common to poetry and 
prose ; “ superintendent, overseer.” 

224. Irrearai : Nauck’s correction of MSS. iTricrrri, which 
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he holds is wrong tense, besides being too close an echo of hncnrdTTis. 
The tense, however, is intelligible if ^Tr^cnrri be understood as 
meaning “ has been appointed,” and the repetition would not 
have offended a Greek ear. Weil and Meridier keep 

TTaiS *A)(lXX^COS : Neoptolemus, to wliom late Epic and 
Tragedy assigned a chief part in the capture of Troy. He is a 
principal character in Soph., Philoctetes.. 

225. oloO’ oOv 6 6pacJOV : An obvious colloquial blend of 
question and command. Cp. Soph., O. T., 543, w. Jebb’s note, 
which lists a dozen exx. from Tragedy and Comedy. An extreme 
form of this colloquialism is seen in Eur., I. T., 1203, olor6a 
vOv d uoi yav4a6co, and Ar*, AcA., 1064, olcrd’ cos TToielTco. Usually 
explained as a “ transposition ” for Spdaov, oTa0’ 6, “ do, do you 
know what ? ” but this is imnecessarily logical. An English 
parallel will illustrate how easily such colloquialisms occur in all 
languages : “ I’ll tell you what let’s do ” (Hulbert Footner, Queen 
of Clubs, p. 158). Cp. French phrases like voild44l pas ? 

227. Note constant sharp distinction between present imperative 
(durative or inceptive aspect) and aorist (instantaneous). 

These two lines (227-8) express in elaborate language a common 
Greek precept, more succinctly put at Heracleidae, 700 ; XP’*! 

yvcoaiMaxe'iv (“ recognise one’s strength ”). 

228. Sc 6eT cppOVElV : “ to think as one ought,” i.e. yield to 

superior force. Cp. or^pysiv toc -n-dpovra. O. speaks throughout 
as the representative of Greek RealpoUtik as opposed to barbarian 
passion. 

TOl I “as you know.” 

230. The apparent tautology of this line is in keeping with the 
slow, rhetorical style of the whole scene. “ Full of groans and 
tears.” 

231. dp’ : “ after all ” as often. 

232. Tpe<p6l : “ keeps me alive.” The word has a much wider 
meaning than English “ nurse ” by which it is sometimes translated. 
Op. yf)poTpo 9 eTv, ot(!. 

235. (ifl : not with ^^i<rrop5aai but with Avmrpd. To ask 
questions that are not painful nor lieart-wounding.” 6r|KTl^pi0( .* 
from SdKvco, ” bite,” 
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236-7. “You ought to answer this question, and I ought to 
hear your answer.” Construe aoi as dative of agent with elpfjcydaj 
(passive) : “ this (tASe) ought to be told once for all by you.” 
Some edd. make fiuScs object of AKoOaai, but this is unparalleled ; 

and tASe are the subjects of the two infinitives. Note gender 
of ToOs IpcoTQVTos. A • woman regularly uses the masculine when 
speaking of herself in the plural. Cp. 612. 

238. : note the stern abruptness. IpCOTOCt inceptive 
pres. : “ go on, put your question.” 

239. f|v(K* : probably the conjunction is deliberately used 
to imply that she remembers the exact time. irtiviKa, its correlative, 
means “ at what time of day ? ” TrqviKOt liAAiora, “ What o’clock ?” 

240. The story of how O. entered Troy is told in Od., IV, 244 f, 
and was probably given more fully in the Little Iliad. In the 
Epics Helen was the* only one to recognise him. His recognition 
by Hecuba is a detail invented by Eur. himself for the purpose of 
this scene, and is a good instance of how poets freely handled their 
material. 

241. The <p6vOU OraAocyiloi were due to the severe whipping 
he had given himself (aCndv piv TrXqy^oriv AeikeAIijcti SanAcroras, Od., l.c.). 

y^W/V : Latin gena, German Kinn^ English chin. Cognate also 
w. yvAOos, yva0p6s, “ jaw.” It often means “ cheek,” and even 
“ blade of an axe.” 

242. &KpaS Kap6(as : “ the surface of my heart.” Cp, 

Aesch., Ag.y 806, Arr’ AKpas 9 ptvos. v|/oc06iv, like OiyyAveiv, AnregOai 
(“ touch ”) takes gen. Cp. 246. 

243. This is Eur.'s device for linking his new story with Homer’s 
old one. 

246. TOnTeiv6s COV : where English would use an adverb, 
“ humbly,” Greek feeling calls for adj. and participle. 

246. Iv0CXV£Tv ; veKpcoOfjvai, Schol., “ grow numb.” A rare 
word, unique in this sense. 

ye: “ Yes, to such an extent that,” with ooctte. One of the 
commonest uses of y£. Cp, 248. 

249-50. Soma late MSS. put these lines before 247-8, and 
were followed by Person. This puts events in their correct 
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order. Weil remarks, however, that O.’s answers have up to this 
point been all that H. can desire ; it is only when she comes to the 
essential point that he grows evasive, suggesting that whatever 
he said to escape death had no real validity. H. is thus forced to 
cease her cross-examination and turn to direct appeal. Line 250 
is exactly in keeping with the realism displayed by O. throughout, 
and should not be excised or altered. 

251. OUKOUV : thus accented, asks a question expecting the 
answer “ yes.” oOkoOv means “ therefore.” The meaning depends 
upon the accent. 

K0CKWT| : “ become wicked, act badly.” 

252. epoO : for Ott’ 4po0. “ at my hands.” 

253. 6uVl] : Ionic 2 sing., pres. ind. ; Attic SOvaoai. Person’s 
reading here, Swq, is a Doric form, unsuited, to dialogue. 

254. Eur. puts into H.’s mouth a very topical criticism of 
democratic politicians. It is obviously entirely anachronistic as 
applied to the Homeric Odysseus. None the less, Eur. gives him 
the traits of a contemporary Athenian politician. Cp. 131-2 : 
•iTOiKi^6<ppcov, K6Tris, f|5uA6yos, ST^uoxapiori'is. The Scholiast’s remark 
is apt ; ToOra ds Tf|V kot’ oCrrdv TroAmiav Myei, Kal lori toioOtos 6 
Eupi7T{6T|5, •irepKirrTTcov tA kocO’ feourAv toTs i^pcocri koI tous yp^^ous C7uyx^«v. 

255. yiyVcbaKOiaOe poi : Passive opt., expressing 
a wish. “ Would you were unknowni to me ! ” 

257. f^V : Attic for 4Av. TOIC71 .* Homeric. 

258. aocpiaiia : “ clever trick, piece of policy.” From 
009130^101, “ practise cleverness.” Cp. ao9iaTT^S, “ teacher of 
cleverness.” Eur. may be thinking of the close connection between 
Sophistic rhetoric and politics, as seen for instance in Cleon’s 
speeches in Thucydides, HI. 

259. Vpfj(pOV COplCTCXV : synonym for lvpri9{orocvTo. 

260. TO ^ unique phrase. Nauck conjectures 

t 6 xpi^, as in HeraJcles^ 828 (where XP^I'' is a marginal substitute). 
The word xp^ was originally a fern, noun, wliich when contracted 
w. parts of elpt gav'e such fonns as XP^^Hi XP^'' (imperfect : 

^Xpqv is an analogical form, rare in chis.sical poetry), 

(future). If XP^I'' kept here, it might still be construed as 
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xmperf., made into a substantive by article ; “ was it your so-called 
necessity (lit. “ the it-was-necessary ”) that led them on ? ” It 
is generally taken as inf., but this assumes, as Wilamowitz declares 
(note on Heraklee, 311) that “ Eur. understood his own language 
as little as did all grammarians before H. L. Ahrens.” Another 
conjecture is (with synizesis). 

: for a 9 €. Epic enclitic acc. (sing, and pi.) of 3 pers. pron. 
ccpgTs. The original starting-point of all these forms was 09 !, <J 9 lv, 
cognate w. Latin sihij where -bi was the case -ending. In 09 !, a- 
was all that remained of the original stem. But 09 - was felt as 
a stem, and given case-endings, a 9 eTs like fjpeTs, 09 ^ like pi, etc. 

263. TSlVei t “ aims,” metaphor from archery. 

265. VIV : Doric equivalent of Homeric piv, which is Aeolic 
3rd. person, all genders, sing, and pi. Both forms occur in Tragedy. 
They seem to contain an old pronoun found in Cypriot Iv, Latin 
is (old acc. im) but the initial nasal is obscure. 

Eur.’s frequent denunciations of Helen follow a fashion set by 
Aesch. Cp. Aesch., Ag., 681 f, Eur., I. T., 439 f. They may, 
perhaps, be explained by the fact that she was a Spartan goddess. 
Eur.’s Heleva is in a sense a palinode. 

266. obAecrev . . . ay£l : note combination of aorist and 
liistoric pres. 

269. fl Tv/v 8 apls I Helen and Klytaimnestra were daughters 
of Tyndareus and sisters of the “ Heavenly Twins,” Kastor and 
Polydeukes. For Helen’s beauty, the locus classicus is, of course, 
IlM, IH, 145-60. 

271. TCp IJl^V 6 lKaicp : “ on the score of justice,” instrumental 
dat. d{JltAAcopiCXl is intrans., and TOvSe A 6 y 0 V is equivalent to 
ti‘|v5* fipiXAccv X 6 you, a cognate acc. 

274. ypajof^ : Valckenaer’s correction of umnetrical yepaias of 
the MSS. 

275. TCOVOcOtCOV: hands and face. COV depends on tcov oOrcov. 

276. ydpiV TfjV t 66 ^ t “ (requital for) the favour I did you 

then.” means both “ benefit ” mid ” thanks.” 

dtraiTdb *5 ” in return.” 
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279. Line deleted by Hartung, because repeated in Orestes, 06 : 
ToCnrij yiyr\Q€, k.t.A. Page (lx,) condemns it as an actor's inter- 
polation. 

280. Trapavpuxf) : “ consolation." This is earliest occurrence 
of the word. Cp. TrapanuOsToOai, frapT^yopeTy. 

281. Person compares frag. 868: 

dXX’ f^6e u* d^4<ycoa£v, f\6E not TP096S, 

IJi'lTTip, <5c8eX9i^, 6iJico(s, dyKupa, cnr^yr^. 

Both passages are evidently modelled on Andromache’s words to 
Hector, Iliads VI, 429 f. 

282. & IJlf) XpEcbv : acc. of respect. indeclinable noim, 

: generic use. 

283. 5oK 61V : “ to think ’’ ; personal. 

sO TTpd^eiV : “ be prosperous." 

284. fj : supply eOrvyilS from euruxoOvTas, 283. 

286. Co <plXov y^VElOV ! diTTop^vT) toO yeveioo to0t6 9r|cny. Sohol. 

yEVSlOV I from y4vvs, means both “chin" and “beard," as here. 

Cx!64<T6T|Ti li£ : from Horn. aTSopai, Attic al6o0^laI. Lit. “show 
al6c*)s," the noun meaning “ respect, reverence, pity." 

288. TrapT|y6pT|CJOV : aorist for urgency. The verb here 
has its primary sense, “ advise to change.'^ It also meant “ console, 
comfort," whence English paregoric, 

Cp66v0S t with IcttI understood ; “ act likely to cause jealousy " 
(of the gods) or nemesis, 

cJ>S : equivalent to ydp. 

289. t 6 TTpeOTOV .* “ on your first victory." 

"291. v6liOS 5^ Iv UjJlTv : She is speaking of Athenian law, 
as O. has the qualities of Athenian politician. In Athens, if a 
slave was killed, his master could take action against his slayer as 
if he were n free relation. Tp. /Xutiphon, Hercules^ 48, Deraosth., 
hi Midiam, 629. 

293. A^yt) is (certainly the correct reading, and must 

be its subject, as it is of Treloei, KotKo>5 must mean “ looked on as 
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bad, unpopular,” H. pays a last compliment to O. : “ your 

authority, even if your cause is unpopular, will win them over.” 

d^icoiJia : his standing as leader and orator. The next two 
lines repeat this ; “ the same plea has not the same strength in 
the mouth of a man of standing and in that of a man of no standing.” 

dSo^OUVTCOV : from (derivative from 6:5o§os), used only 

here in poetry. TCOV SOKOUVTCOV (elvorf ti), lit., “ those who 
seem to be something.” 

296. oreppOS : Attic form of crrEpEos, “ hard,” EngUsh stern, 
German sta/rr. 

299. T(^ OujiOUiJlEVCp : part, for more usual infin., “in your 
anger.” Both inf. and part. w. article are common as abstract 
nouns in Thuc. 

300. <pp6v6s : The MSS. have 9 p 6 v(, which may be construed 

w. TTOioO ; “ make for yourself in your mind an enemy of one 
who gives good advice.” Murray’s q>pgv6s is an inference from the 
Schol., who explains it as depending on rep dupoup^vep: Tcp 6vnovui4vcp 
piipei Tf)s ToOreoTi OvpoetSgT. This, however, is an obvious 

piece of Platonic psychology, and may not imply the reading 9 pev 6 s 
at all. We must not suppose Eur. to have anticipated Plato in 
such detail. 9 p 6 v( should be kept, 

301. acop^ : “ your person,” a mere expansion of ok, 

302. dAAcoS * as often, “ in vain.” He means “ what I say, I 
do,” 

303. & 5' elirov : He is referring to his speech before the 
assembly. 

306. SoOvai : O. O. for an imperative; “I bade them give.” 

306. KdpVOUaiV : “ go wrong ” ; lit. “ are weary, sick.” 
(voaoOffi.) 

308. <p^pr)Tai : “wins for himselh” aTiSh? : \ii\ w. subj. in 
all constructions ; Goodwin, Gr. Gram.. 1610. 

TOOV KOCKIOVCOV : “ the base.” 

310. UTT^p yf)S ‘EAAaSos: a phrase i>nly appropriate in 
the tilth century, after Persian Wars, 
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311. OUKOUV: cp. on 261. 

PA^TTOVTl : “ living.” Cp. on crK<STos, line 1, and Aesoh., Eum,, 
321-2, otAaoiai Kai 6e6opK6aiv, “ dead and living.” 

(piAcp : prob. to be taken as predicate w. iii both 

clauses ; ” treat him (Achilles) as a friend,” a regular use of 

Xp&piai. 

313. f^V TIS CxO CpdviJ : The vb. is simply equivalent to iji 
(from dpi) ; “ if there be another hosting.” 

314. ciycoviOC : here synonym for dycbv, as often. Like many 
nouns in -ia (vocurfa, etc.) the word properly denotes a pathological 
condition, ” anxiety about a contest,” whence agony, 

316. |ia)(OU[Jl86^ : not “ are we to fight ? ” which would 
require deliberative subj., but “ are we likely to fight or play the 
coward ? ” O. is thinking of liow a man like himself would react 
if Achilles were neglected, 

life.” 

317. KOC0^ fjli^pCXV : to be taken with keI apiKp’ £x®'Pb “ if I 
should have enough from day to day.” Cp. infra^ 627, and Bacch., 
910-11 : t6 5^ Korr’ fjuap 6Tcp ^ioTos sOSaiiJiwv, MOKapi^o), ” him I 
count blest, whose life from day to day is happy.” This 
has been strangely mistranslated by Murray ; ” But whoe’er can 
know, as the long days go, that to live is happy, hath found his 
heaven.” The Greek is a commonplace of pessimism ; Murray 
has made it into a declaration of belief in the Shavian “ Life Force.” 

320. 6ld poKpoO : “ lasting.” This sentiment would be very 
topical when Hecuba was first produced, and as the Fimeral 
Speech of Pericles (Thuc. II, 36 and 43) shows, the Athenians 
were careful to honour their dead in war with much ceremony. 
Cp. also the monument to those fallen at Potidaea, Hicks-Hill, 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 64, p. 93-4. O. is perverting 
a very normal desire of the citizen-soldier into a brutal denied 
for human sacrifice. 

323. f|5^ : Homeric conjunction, common in Lyric and Tragedy. 

Originally it was pi*eceded by is the or<linary parti(4e 

“ or,” Latin -tie m newc, etc. 
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. TTpSO'POrai t Prose form for TTp^apei?, used less often in Trag. 
Distinguish irp^apus from Trpcapeunis, “ ambassador ” (a derivative 
of TTpea^eOco, itself from -n-pscrpus), and note that Ttp^apets is used as 
plural of the latter. irpeapOrepos (comparative of TTp^or^us) is used 
in papyri of Hellenistic period to mean “ elder, alderman.” The 
original meaning of irp^orpus was “ leader,” hence irpecrpeOeiv often 
means “ be best, take precedence.” 

(J^OeV : for genitive, w. fjaaov dcOXiai. 

325. *|6aicX k 6 viS : O. speaks as if the host were still on 
Trojan soil. Ida is the mountain near Troy. The phrase is pathetic ; 
cp. Aesch., Ag.y 452, f. : 

ol 5’ ouToO Trepl teTxos 
Q^Kas MAidSos ySs 
eupop^oi kotIxouctiv, ^X" 

6pA 6’ ^xo^^S ?Kp\A|;£V. 

325. ToXpoc I Imperative (note pres.) “ be resigned.” Cognate 
w. Latin tollo^ tuh\ tolerare^ English thole, 

VOpljOpEV : “ are accustomed.” 

327. 6<pAy|Crop6V ! 69AiaKdvco, cognate w. 6<j>EiXco, “ owe,” means 
“ become liable to pay ” ; hence 6fKr]v 69A£lv •“ lose one’s case,” 
then ” deserve, bring on oneself ” : y^Acox’ 69AiaK(5(veiv, and finally, 
as here, ” get reputation for, incur charge of,” pcopiav, 5eiA(ccv, 
dSiKiov d9AicTK<5(veiv. 

328. ol pdppOCpOl 5^ : nom. sometimes used for voc. in 
commands ; cp. Ar. Avee, 665, i\ fTpdKvri Ixpaive. Here it has an 
ironical sound ; the contrast is sarcastic. 

330. cbs 3cV *, Note that <bs is the commonest final particle in 
Trag. In prose only Xenophon uses it thus. <5v is sometimes used 
with it and with dircos (not with tva) followed by siibj., with no 
effect on the meaning. 

It need hardly be said that this confrontation of Greeks and 
Barbarians is characteristic of the late fifth century, and of Athena, 
where the idea of *rrai56ia as the distinguishing mark of Greeks 
had been propagated by the Hophists from about 460 on. O. speaks 
here almost as a pupil of the So[)histH. and his skill in representing 
as a token of higher (dvilisation what was in fact a savage crime 
carmot fail to remind us of Cleon’s speeches in Thuc. 
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“ J>nts »ip with,” 

334, oOjJloi : ortisis for oi ^iaoI (iwlj.). 

335, piCp^VTeS I metaphor from archery. Cp. Homeric 6’ 
<S:TrT£pos ?7 tA,6to m06os. 

337. CmrOu6aj£ : with pfi areptiQTivoti ^(ou. 

coot’ driSovo^ oropia : wore for woTrep is Homeric and Tragic. 
dr|66vos oropa : best taken as in apposition w. subject of aTro05a3e, 
“ like the nightingale’s tongue.” The nightingale was remarked 
both for the variety of its notes {Od. XIX, 521 ; iroXurix^ot 
<pcovT^v) and for the sadness of its tone (Aesch., Ag.^ 1146: Xiyeias 
pdpov (ScTi6dvos). The story of Philomela was widely familiar. 

338. leiOOC t “ uttering,” common with 9covt‘|v. Note short 
first syllable ; usually long in Attic. 

340. toTG’ : “ try to ijorsuade.” 

UpdcpOCClV : from iTpo^aivco, hence ‘‘ motive or caxise alleged, 
whether true or false,” then “ false motive, excuse.” In Xen., 
Cyrop,y III, 1, 27, -rrpdipaaiv means “ it is excusable.” Here the 
meaning is ” you have something to plead,” i.o. the parallel with 
his own children. 

341. COCTTE t sometimes w, xrdOco even in prose : cp. Thuc., 
Ill, 31. 

343. 2|iTrCxAlV : “ back,” the spatial sense predominates in 

the use of ttAXiv, especially in Epic. 

344. pif| ! a verb of fearing is understood. 

346. ‘iK^aiOV AlCX : a typically Euripidean phrase of the 
kind called ‘rrapoKfKivSuvfcVM^vov (“ risky ”) in Ar., Ran.^ 99. Here 
it stands for t^iv i\i^v iKETdav. Zeus, as protector of strangers 
and guests {supra, 26) was also protector of those seelcing help or 
shelter. His aid was ritually invoked by the gesture of touching 
the beard, the right hand, or the knees. O. is in no danger, because 
P. is not going to invoke Zeus in order to escape. 

347. g| pf) |3ouAf)CropO(l : the future after d is always 
emphatic, and often implies a warning. 

348. <piX6yU)(05 * 315. Compound adj. of two terminations. 
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350. TTpOOTOV : litoral, w. fmiT’ in 351 ; “ this W(us the first 
thing in my life, and then . . . Not “ tliis was my (;hief glory in 
life,” wliich would have little point. 

352. jfjAov : “ rivalry for my hand ” w. ydiicov* 

353. BypXJCT* I “ causing,” equivalent to TTOcp^xouaa. Q>. ooyyvcibiiiiv 
§X£»v, “to pardon.” 

6tOU 565 h’ lorlav t’ : an indirect question, w, vivid fat., 
after jfiXov. Cp. 360. 

356. This line lacks caesura. Lesser MSS. try to mend the 
defect by inserting t’ before <5ar6pAEirros. Weil compares (5rTr6pX6nTos 
w. TrepioTperrTos in Aesch., Cho., 350 ; “ such as people turn away 
from others to look at.” perA w. dat. imitates Homeric pet' dtvSpAcriv, 
etc. 

356. ICTT] deolCTl * Cp, Homeric laddeos (pcbs. 

TrAfjV TO KCXrOocveiV : TrXhv is an adverb, t 6 KorOavatv acc. of 
respect. Note . Aeolic prefix koct-, an Epic usage. 

The chief distinguishing mark of the gods was their immortality ; 
they are p<5cKap£s 0 goI allv Wvres. 

357. vOv 6’ : “ but as it is ” a common meaning. 

TOUVO|Jia : “ the name of slave.” 

368. Ti6riaiv : “makes.” Cp. 111. 

369. cb(Jl65v cbpos, lit. “ raw,” Latin mnaruSy Irish 
older om. 

<pp€V0t$ : acc. of respect, 

360. &V \ repeated for emphasis. 

Sons : “ someone who.” cbV'QCTETai, vivid fut. 

362-4. Closely paralleled by speech of Hecuba in Troades, 490 f. 

362. TtpOCrOsl? : irpocnrieTipi, lit. “add to,” hence “impose on.” 

dvcScyKTIV aiTOTTOldv : ” compulsion to bake bread.” All 

these were tasks of household slaves. 

366. TTodeV : “ who knows whence ? ” There is a contrast 
implied w. 362 ; the whole speech is a careful study in pcwallel 
structure. 
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3(iS. Cp^yyOS : Most oxprossivo (irook word for light.,” 
especially beloved by Pindar; cp. Pyth. 8, 97, 

TTpOOnOeicr’ : Cp. 362. She will become the bride of Hades, 
like Antigone ; Soph., ^n#., 816, 891. ‘‘I will put this light away 

from my eyes while they are free.” ^Asud^pcov, Blomfield, for 
MSS. ^AeOOepov. 

3 69. 5 lepy aCTOCl ,* The i)refix 6ia- with verbs indicates completion , 

For sense, cp. 6iaiJioipaaai, Hipp. 1376. 

370-1. ^AttISoS and depend on OdpaOS : “I can 

see no encouragement to hope or believe that I am destined ever to 
be happy.” TOU, for tivos, Ionic t6o, thu. 

So^a : “ belief, opinion.” Trap* 0<itpcyos : “ in my 

reach.” 

372. {if]T6p, av S* : Note word-order, regular when a new 
person addressed. Cp. 1287. 

IjiTToScbv : formed by analogy from Iktto56v. Cp. 52. f)|iTv : 
dativus incommodi. 

373. OVlJlpOuAoU : from ouiiPoOAopai ; ” join me in wishing ” ; 
earliest use of a word later common in prose. 

371. TTplV : w. inf., referring to future in affirmative sentence. 

377. pdAAov SUTU)(4oT6pOS : double comparative, common 
also in English poetry (Shakespeare). 

379. yapCXlCrfip : from “ inscribe, engrave, stamp,” 

used of coining. 

irriarilJlOS I from 05 ^ 0 , “ stamp,” keeps up the metaphor. 

Eur. only partly agrees with Bums that “ the rank is but the 
guinea-stamp,” though he does hold that rank is enhanced by 
virtue. This reverence for rank is a surprising trait of the demo- 
cratic Athenians at their finest hour. 

380-1. “The name of nobility has increased force (^irl iJieTjov 
gpxerai) for those who are worthy,” as Polyxena is. Note that 
dpgTt^ originally meant “ capacity,” like Latin virlus ; it was an 
i,ristocratic quality. 

382. eliras *• Common in Attic as 2 pers. of eIttov, for which 
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Ionic j)ro 8 e used dtrot. 'ri»n confuHioii is duo ici a iojidon<'-y io 
diSMimilat/t^ ar(diai<; .sen-ond aorist t-o (Jp. Irish Hirnplificabioii 

in Connacht ni rimie for ni dkearmt, Munster do dheineci'i for do rinne* 
For antithetical sentiment, “ well said — but how sad ! ” ci 3 . Sappho’s 
*'Epos, yAoKCrrriKpov dpTrejov, “ bitter-sweet love.” 

383~4. H. concedes O.’h arguments, but only in order to make 
a new proposal. 

385. KTeIvETE .* “ do not go on to kill ” ; it does not 
follow that P. is the proper victim. 

386. TTUpOeV ; with long & ; Homeric^ Tn/pti, distinct from -nvpci 
used as pi. of m/p, which has short S. English pyre comes from 
the former. Here used metaphorically to mean “ tomb.” 

387. KEVTEITE : from ksvt^co, whose noun idvrpov gave Latin 
centrum, English centre. As mother of Paris, whose slaying of 
Achilles formed part of the lost “ Cyclic ” epic, Aithiopis, H. is 
a more fitting victim than her daughter. The death of Achilles 
at the hands of Paris and Apollo is prophesied by Hector, Iliad, 
XXII, 359 f. 

390. Cp. note on 95. These plain words seem to show that the 
ghost, as Polydorus also explicitly says (40), asked for the sacrifice 
of Polyxena. At 95 therefore we must suppose that H. has not 
heard the full news. 

391. dXAoC : highly emphatic, as often. H., in despair, tries at 
least to share in her daughter’s death. 

393. yO((cj( : This hardly implies that the goddess required 
libations of blood. In order to give the blood to the dead warrior, 
it had to be poured into the earth through an opening in the tomb, 
which is thought of as an or hero-altar. 

396. t 6 v 6 ^ cb(p£iAO|i£V : co 9 e(AoiJiev is iinperf. of 69 Ei\w 

(aor. (SKpeAov) which corresponds to Epic 694 XXC 0 , <X) 96 XXov, cb 9 eXov. 
Both imperf. and aor. can be used (neg, \ii]) to express an unattained 
wish. Here, therefore, some verb like 94 peiv, 6i56vai, is to be 
understood. “ I wish we did not have to offer this death.” The 
imperf., as in certain conditional sentences, here applies to present 
time. Note that O. here rather deports from his earlier RealpolUik 
and betrays momentary compunction. * 

396, y* : emphatic ; ” indeed.” 
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397. TTOOS I ahriipi qimsfiuti hIiows that O. is oli'endod. 

He resents the snggestinti that- he has any master, implied in rroAAq 
y* dvdyKf). 

398. The correct punctuation is surely OTTOIOC KlcrO‘65; 6pu6s 

OTTCOS, TtiaS* E^Opai : “I will cling to her like ivy, as (it 

clings) to the oak,” with ellipse of after OTTCOS* Thus 

dlTOlOC (neut. pi. used as adverb) is in antithesis to OTTCOS, 

but it is an artificial antithesis, which, as Woil says, splits a simple 
simile in two. Murray’s comma after 5pu6s makes dlTCOS i^O|iOCl 
mean “ let me cling to her.” He (compares Troades, 146-7, Ar, 
Week, 297. But such a command by H. to herself is surely forced. 
§Xoaai, “ cling to,” like vbs. of touching, takes gen. For simile 
of clinging ivy, cp. Soph. Ant.^ 826-7. 

400. COS . . . liEOt^COliOCl : WS is here emphatic, implying 
perhaps an ellipse of lordi : “ know that.” Cp. Medea, 609. 

401. dAAcx . . , nfjV I go together, “ but neither will I go and 
leave her here.” 

403. y6ch<X : Imper. of “ slacken,” used intransitively ; 

yield to.” 

TOKeOctiv : pi. generically for .sing. So also with KpOCTOOcTl 
in next line. 

6uiJlOU|i6VOlS : from 6un6a) “ to make angry.” 

406. y^pOVTa XpCOTCX : For y^pcov as adj. cp. HeraMes, 26: 
ydpwv A6yos. 

407. dcJ)(TmOVf)0’ai : “ behave disgracefully ” ; here “ be 
put to sliame,” unique in Trag. It is evidently colloquial. 8K for 
0Tr6, as often. 

408. & Treio’T) : “ which will happen to you ” (Tr<itaxw). 

OV y* : again prob. colloquial ; often used in entreaties. 

410. 86s • governs both TTpoaPocAeiV (aeugma). 

411-12. Also in AlcesUs, 207-8, where edd. have bracketed 
the second line. 

416. Iv <P<5 c£ 1 : “ among the Jiving.” 

4—1683 
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41 G. C|). 8oph., Ant.f 87G : dKAauius, di^iAos, avuptvaius cav |i‘ 
^Xpfjv Tuxelv. ReUiiive haw for antocodent Opevalcov midertitood ; 
genitive of privation. 

417. dcOXlOC : stronger than olicrpA. The living are more 
miserable than the dead. 

418. 6K61 : often used as euphemism for Hades ; here along 
with it. 

419. TToT : stands for normal els t{ with TeXeUTCO. 

421. In Homer, while Priam has fifty sons (four daughters 
only are named in Iliad, of whom Polyxena is not one) only nineteen 
are from one mother, presumably Hecuba [Iliad, XXIV, 495). 
Eur. is vague here in order to incre^ise the pathos of the situation. 

dc^Jl^OpOl \ Homeric for dpoipoi “ without share in, bereft of.*’ 

422. aoi *. ethical dative. EITTCO : deliberative subj. This idea 
of greeting among the dead is given a grisly turn in Aesch., Ag., 
1555 f., where the murderous queen imagines her victim being 
greeted beside Acheron by the daughter he himself has sacrificed. 

424. OT^pva : “ bosom.” 

425. dcbpOU : “ dead before her time.” The Greeks thought 
that the souls of those who had died irplv poTpav ^^Vikeiv piou (Soph., 
Ant., 896) are peculiarly likely to appear as ghosts. So also with 
those who, like Polydorus, had died a violent death (piaio0<5tvaTOi). 
Such ghosts wandered in the company of Hecate, and there is frequent 
reference on tombstones to untimely or violent death as something 
specially lamentable. In popular belief, the deaths of dcopoi 
were ascribed to Gello, herself one who irapeivos Acbpcos jTEAeCrrriae. 
The whole subject is dealt with by Rohde, Psyche, English trans., 
p. 593 f. 

428. The mention of Polydorus has of course an “ ironic ” 
effect. KdaiS : common in Trag., not in Homer, who uses longer 
form, Kaorlyv^Tos. 

429. H.’s AttIOTCO is once more “ ironical.” These hints ssrve 
to link together the two parts of the play. Note y : ” yes, if ... ” 

430. 6ocVOUOT|S : agrees w, genitive implied in t6 c6v. 

432. k 6|JIIJ^ : “ come, take me.” 
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433. COS I gi VPS reaHcjii for KOpiJg: slie bus moilitiod enough. 

434. §KT1^KC0 I “ aru causing her to molt in lamentation.” 

435. Cp. Cassandra’.^ last prayer, Aesch., Ag.^ 1323-4, also 
addressed to the Sun’s light : fjAiou 5’ lirevxouoti ’TTp 6 s Crororov 9055 . 

436. jJlETScm : you belong to me.” 

437. : usually explained by taking ^icpOUS closely with 
TTUpaS as together giving only one of the two points between 
which she will still live, the other being the moment of her words. 
There is a parallel of sorts in Soph., O. C,, 290 : T(Jt bk iiera^ toutov/ 
ji-nSapw? yiyvou kcxk6s, “ meanwhile, show no baseness.” The 
present passage would, according to this interpretation, mean 
“between this spot and the sword and pyre of Achilles.” Weil, 
however, is surely right in preferring the obvious meaning “ between 
the pyre of Acliilles and the sword,” with an easy hy a ter on proteron. 
This is much more vivid and expressive, and the only objection 
to it is the pedantically literal one that it is an exaggeration. 

438. TTpoAeiTTCO : “ I swoon.” 

441- 3. Attributed to the Chorus by Hermann ; deleted by 
Hartung on the prosaic ground that H., having said at 438 that she 
is swooning, is not in a fit condition to utter the lines. Yet they 
are admirably in character, and their outburst of hatred for Helen 
is so appropriate both to Hecuba (cp. 266-6) and to Eur. (cp. 
I. T., 439 f.) as well as being much more forcible than the general 
run of actors’ interpolations, that they must surely be retained. 
Page (l.c.) thinks the case for interpolation “ very weak,” H., of 
course, does not fall in a dead faint. 

441, COS • “ even so,” Epic. Cp. Aesch., Ag.y 930. 

AlOOT< 6 pOlV : cp. n. on 269. Kastor and Polydeukes, like 
Helen herself, were divinities, worshipped all over Greece as 
“ Saviours,” especially from dangers in battle and on sea. Their 
intervention at Lake Begillus was a famous incident in early JEtoman 
saga. Note the Attic form of their name. Ai 6 s KoOpoi meeuit of 
course “ sons of Zeus,” and was accounted for by a well-known 
legend. 

442- 3. Note pun in ‘EX^vtjv . . . eIXe, in imitation of course 
of Aesch., Ag.f 681 f, and repeated Troades, 890 f. Belief in magic 
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siguifioaiuio of iminoK, IVu- good or ill, is imive'rsal. (-p. Bamhifi, 
367 : TTevOeu?; 6’ dircAjs tt^vOos elaolaei 66uiois. 

KCxAoov OlipOTCOV : literally beaux yeux, 

aia)(lOTa : In antithesis both with KqAwv and with 605ai|iOV(X, 

444-483. First Stasimon. 

A stasimon is defined by Aristotle as a song of the Chorus without 
anapaests or trochees. By “ trochees ” he obviously means not 
lyric trochees, which are quite frequent in stasima, but the trochaic 
tetrameter, which is rather a recitative than a song rhythm. The 
stasimon represents, in a highly stylised form, greatly influenced 
by the Choral Lyric of Stesi chorus and others, the original ritual 
kernel of Tragedy, and the history of Tragedy is in one aspect 
that of the gradual extrusion of the choral part in favour of the 
dialogue, as the latter’s dramatic possibilities came to be realised. 
In early Tragedy, and in certain late examples like the Oedipus of 
Sophocles and the Bacchae^ the ritual element in the choral part is 
still strong. Even in Aeschylus, however, the normal choral ode 
has become at most a lyric presentation of certain aspects^ of ^he 
plot, placed side by side with the dramatic presentation in the 
dialogue. The three stasima of this play show a slight development 
on Aeschylean practice. All are shorter than the normal Aeschylean 
ode, but there are instructive variations in their form. The first 
consists of a pair of strophes with their antistrophes, the second 
of strophe, antistrophe, and epode, and the third and longest of 
the same elements as the first with the addition of an epode. All 
three deal with aspects of the fall of Troy. 

The first stasimon has a distinct kinship with a type of choral 
ode known as “ escape-prayer,” examples of which are Bacohacy 
402-16 (iKoiiiotv ttotI KCrrrpov), HelenUy 1478-86 (5i’ (Stipos etOe 

TTOTotvol) and HippolytuSy 732-51 (f^Aipdrois 07r6 Ksudiicoai yevoluocv). 
This “ escape-prayer ” is very probably a development of an old 
ritual hymn in which the votaries of Dionysus, Maenads, Bassaroi, 
Lenai dr Thyiades, expressed their longing to fly with their god 
to the mountains. In the present ode, the Chorus are captives, as 
Dionysiao votaries often were in the ritual, and their song has 
become rather a series of speculations on what wiU befall them in 
their new homes beyond the sea than a prayer to escape. The effect, 
however, is a similarly ** romantic ” one ; it is to bring the audience 
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in imagination first to the Dorian lands, next to Delos, and finally 
home to Athens. At Delos and Athens the captives imagine them- 
selves as. taking part in two famous festivals, and we may be sure 
that a reference to these was part of the poet’s purpose, while his 
silence about Dorian festivals is deliberate. He would not thus 
glorify enemy institutions during a war. The ode ends with a single 
strophe of lamentation. It is instructive to compare the closely 
similai* song, Troadea 197-234, where the Chorus explicitly pray 
that they may not go to Sparta, and where the reference to Italy 
and Sicily was very topical at the date of the play. 

This stasimon is an excellent example both of the poet’s peculiar 
power to evoke emotion by imagined movement from one hallowed 
place to another, and of his metrical art at its simplest and strongest. 
The student should read the fine translation by T. F. Higham in 
the Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation (No. 365). 


Metrical Scheme. Aeolic Rhythm, 


1. Strophe a'. 

444. — w — w — ' — w Pherecrati(i. 

445. — w — — w — Glyconio. 

— w — ww — w — w HondecasyJlabic (Phalaecian). 

— — — > — . — N— — Choriambic Dimeter. 



— Versus Aristophanicus, 

■ — — Telesillean. 

Glyconic (resolved). 

Hendecasyllabic (resolved). 


2. Strophe j3'. 

466. ww — w — Telesillean. 

ww — w — Telesillean. 

— ww — Choriambic Dimeter. 

470. — ww — w Choriambic Dimeter. 

— ww — w Choriambic Dimeter. 

— — ww — Choriambic Dimeter, Aceplialous. 

ww Glyconic. 

ww — Choriambic Dimeter, Acephalous. 
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Each strophe falls into three Periods of approximately equal 
length, the end of each being marked by a change in the form of 
the colon. Thus in Strophe a' the first period ends with the Hen- 
decasyllabic, the second with the Versus AristophanicuSf and the 
third with a special form of the Hendecasyllabic, which heis twelve 
syllables by resolution of the last syllable of its Glyconic. In 
Strophe P' the first period consists of two Telesilleans followed by a 
Glyconic, the second of three Choriambic Dimeters of identical, 
rhythm, and the third of two acephalous Choriambic Dimeters 
with a Glyconic between them. 

444. The Chorus apostrophise the sea-breeze that will blow them 
to Greece, and inquire of it their exact destination. They have 
been already allotted to their masters (1. 100) but there is here no 
“ negligence ” on the poet’s part ; they are not booking places on 
a steamer, but singing a song. 

TTOVTIOCS : only here in Trag. ; also in Pindar (gen. TrovridSos). 

445. TrOVTOTr6poUS : “ faring over the open sea.” 

446. dK6cTOVS • ordinarily “ light vessel, small boat.” Here 
TrOVTOTr6pOUS implies that it is used metaphorically to mean 
** ships.” 

oI6|JlOC Aipvas • ** swell of the sea.” Aimvt) in Attic normally 
means ” lake ” ; in Homer, ” sea ” as here. 

448. TCp I for t(vi, which is rarer in poetry. Ethical dat. w. 
•rrpds oIkov, for gen. 

SovAoOTJVOS : synonym for SoOAos. A unique word, modelled 
on S6(rrr6awos (99). 

449. KTTiOeia' : a rare passive, elsewhere found only in 
Thuc. and late prose : ” got by purchase.” The Chorus seems to be 
thinking, not of its present masters, but of possible new ones. 
Cp. M^ridier’s note. 

450. AcOplSoS . . . alas t plainly the Peloponnese ; an 
anachronism, as there were no Dorians there when Troy fell. But 
the references to Delos and Athens in this ode are equally ana- 
chronistic. Note that the Peloponnese is Agamemnon’s dominion. 
Tiiessaly that of Achilles ; the order of precedence may be a 
concession to Epic. 
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451. OdlciSoS * Phthia and Hellas are the dominions of 
Achilles in the Iliad. Hellas is the Spercheus valley, S. of Mt. 
Othrys, Phthia the Apidanos valley, N. of it. 

454. ’AttiSocvov .* flows N. from Mt. Othrys, is joined by the 
Enipeus, then flows into the Peneus, which drains all Thessaly 
and reaches the sea tlirough the Vale of Tempe in the N.-E. 

TTOCrdpOC t common epithet of rivers, and more applicable to 
the Peneus than to its tributary. Cp. Bacchae, 572, where the 
epithet is applied to the Lydias, the river of Aegae in Macedon. 

XlTTOClVeiV t from Mira. “ Makes fat, fertilises.’* Thessaly has 
the richest pasture-land in Greece. 

455-65. Delos was one of the two great (centres of Apollo’s 
worship, the other being Delphi. As the latter was under Spartan 
influence, the Athenians magnified Delos as much as possible. 
From ancient times it had been the seat of a festival, “ where the 
long-robed lonians gather with their lady wives ” {Hymn to Apollo). 
This took place, like the Olympic and Delphic festivals, every 
fourth year, and the contests included both athletic and musical 
competitions. In the winter of 426-5 the Athenians purified the 
island (Thuc., Ill, 104) by removing all graves from it and for- 
bidding birth or death on it for the future ; they also re-established 
the festival. It was long ago suggested that this antistrophe is a 
graceful reference to that event. This gives us a valuable indication 
of the play’s date (see Introduction). A similar reference occurs in 
Herakles, 681. The last three lines of the antistrophe evidently 
refer to a ritual in honour of Apollo’s twin-sister, Artemis, in which 
the girls of Delos played a part. In many Greek communities, 
including Sparta and Athens, young girls were enrolled in cult- 
associations dedicated to Artemis. Cp. 936. Whereas it is probable 
that the Delphic Apollo came there by sea from Crete {Hymn. 
Apoll.f 388 f), the Delians believed that the god and his sister were 
bom on their island. Perhaps the most sacred object in Delos was 
the TTpcordyovos 9 oTvi§ of 468, the sacred date-palm, to which Leto, 
mother of the twin divinities, was said to have clung at their birth. 
It was stiir shown in Cicero’s day {palmam . . . hodie monstrant 
eandem, De legibus, I, 1, 2). Etir. .seems to be alone in joining with 
it the laurel (5d9vri) the .sacred tree of Apollo. He mentions this 
also /on, 920; and in a chorus, I, T., 1100, which contains a phrase 
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clearly modelled on one in this ode (AorroO? cbSTva <piXav) he also 
mentions the olive. It is perhaps worth noting that in the latter 
passage the mention of Delos forms part of a regular “ escape- 
prayer.” The island had, of course, nothing to do with the Trojan 
War. Its mention is a pure topical allusion, in the art of which 
Eur. is almost as skilful as Dante. 

455. vdacOV : best taken, like AcOplSoS CXias and CDOldSoS 
in the strophe, as dependent on dpjJlOV (460) “a haven of the 
island.” It may also be construed as partitive gen. w. lv9oc 
(468) “among the islands, where,” or w. ttoT (447) “where among 
the islands?” but both are less probable. 

dXl'Hpei : (dcAi, Ip^CTcrco) “sweeping the sea (with oars).” 

457. OIKOIS ♦ locative dat., “ in a house (in Delos) where.” 
This is the proper antecedent to £v9cx. 

458. TTpCOTOyovoS : “first that ever grew,” like the olive in 
the Erechtheum at Athens. The date-palm does not grow in 
Greece. 

460. <piXo 5 is not a common epithet for a god : indeed, 
Aristotle denies the possibility of ^lAfoc at such a distance {E. A"., 
1158b, 35, and M, ilf,, 1208b, 30) : Atottov yap &v eTti eI tis <paiTi 
<piA£tv Tov Ala. It is probably best explained here as due to some 
ritual use. The only classical parallel appears to be Theognis, 373 : 
ZeO 9 iAe, 600^6300 ae, where Harrison “ detects a note of flippant 
earnestness.” 

461. dyaXpa : in apposition w. Trrdpeovs. “ In honour of.” 

AlOtS fern. gen. of Alos, adj., “ of Zeus.” Cp. Aiou m/p 6 s, 

Bacchae, 8. 

462. KOUpOClS : Ionic form ; Attic Kdpais. Cp. 485. 

466. dpiTUKa : “ head-band, fillet,” always on statues of 

Artemis. 

eOAoyfiaco : “ sing hymns in praise of.” The girls* choirs 

sang hymns in which the well-known attributes of the goddess 
naturally received mention, and the older \i^'omen joined in the 
singing. 
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4B6.' The next step in their imaginary destiny is Athens, and 
here again the poet associates their captivity with a great festival, 
a Trevrrrripls like the Delia, celebrated in Hecatombaion (August) 
. every fourth year. This was the Panathenaia, in honour of Athena 
Polias, tutelary goddess and almost the personification of the 
Athenian State". The chief ritual event of the four-day festival 
was the solemn presentation to Athena of a new* robe ('rr^-rrXos) 
which was carried in solemn procession from the Ceramicus to the 
Propylaea, and there handed to the Archon Basileus to be put 
on the ancient wooden statue (^6avov^ in the Erechtheum. It was 
splendidly embroidered with pictures showing Athena’s part in 
the war of Gods and Titans. This work was put in hands six 
months before the festival. It was done under the direction of 
priestesses, and the women employed on it were called IpyacrrTvai. 
The procession, of which we possess a splendid sculptural representa- 
tion in the Parthenon frieze, included all the principal citizens. 

467. KaXXlSicppOUS is the reading of MS. Marcianus, adopted 
by Murray. All other MSS. have KaXAl6l(ppOU, which requires 
something like Nauck’s correction of ^A9cxva(as to Oeas vdoua*. 
With Murray’s reading, *A9avaiAs and KaAAl6i9poUS qualify 
TTCoAouS. KaAAl8i9pOUS occurs only here. 

^AOoCVOCiaS : acc. pi, of fem. adj., Doric form of AOiivaias. The 
official title of the goddess was ’AOnvafa, later contracted to ’AOriva. 
The Doric form was *A0dvoc, Homeric *A6i^vn. Note accents. 

469. jevi^OliCXl : “ emhroidKr the yoking of,” w. TTOIkIAAoUCT*. 

471. Trf|vai$: ‘‘woof, web.” (5cv6oKp6KOlCri : from KpiKco: 
“worked with flowers,” 

472. Tit6cVC 0V ySVSOV : “ race of Titans,” enemies of Athena. 

474. d|Jl9lTnipCp 9Aoy|Jl^ : blaze (of lightning) flaming at 
both ends.” dp 9 ( always “ on both sides of ” not “ around.” Cp. 
Hipp^ 559, ppovrg dp^iTrOpcp. 

TOCV ZeiI/S KOipfjei : Tdv, Doric for relative. The 

present refers to the embroidered picture. English prefers a 
participial const motion ; “ the race of Titans being put to sleep 
(i.e. slain) by Zeus.” 

475. TSK^COV I gen. of exclamation. 
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478. ’Apyefcov : gen. w. SopiKTT^Tos, “ spear-won (prize) of 
tho Greeks.” 

482. The reading OepOTTVOCV (gen. pi.) is due to Wilamowitz. 
“ Having exchanged the chambers of Hades (i.e. death : "AlSa 
gen.) for the dwellings of Europe.” They might have been slain 
at Troy ; instead, they go to Greece. 06 pdTTVT) is common in pi, 
os a place-name, and always means “ dwelling ” in Eur., though 
in Hymn. ApolL, 1.57, it means “ handmaid,” which accounts for 
the reading 6Ep<5nTaiVOCV here. Both words are cognate w. 6 pavos, 
Opfjvus, “plank, footstool,” Latin fretiis., fere^ Sanskrit dhdrniahy 

“ custom, law,” 6 pT) 0 K€ia, “ cult of a god.” Their root-meaning 
appears to be “ fixed, settled.” With the reading SspaiTVOCV 
the sense would be “ having left Asia and taken in exchange an 
abode in Eiu*ope, (which is to me) the chamber of Hades.” It 
has also been taken to mean “ having left Asia, the slave of Europe, 
and having taken in exchange the equivalent of death,” i.e. slavery. 

484-628. Second Epeisodion. 

This scene is all filled with the news of how Polyxena died, told 
by the Spartan herald, Talthybius, and with Hecuba’s forlorn 
reply to his speech. The narrative of Talthybius, which begins 
at 518, is called a There is at least one such narrative in 

every tragedy. It is used to convey to the audience news of an 
event which cannot be represented dramatically, such as the tragic 
ttAOos normally is. As there are two such TT(i(dr| in this play, so 
there is a second (1132-82), that of Polymestor, parallel to 
this. In the present scene, the tragic effect of the first part of 
the play reaches its climax. 

484. 8 f| TTOT^ : ” lately.” 

485. &V e^eupoipi : opt. used as polite future. 

KOpai \ Attic form. Cp. 462 for Ionic dat. pi. 

487. §uyKeKAT)|i 6 Vr| : ” close wrapped,” stronger, as Weil 
remarks, than auyK€KocXuiiptvr|, to indicate her desolation. 

488. : delib. subj., “ what am I to say ? ” 

TTOTSpd O dvQpcbTTOUS 6 paV ; : “that you watch over 
men,” not “that you aee'" simply. Both the tense and the root- 
meaning of 6 p 6 cv imply duration. 
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4S0^9O. Nauck has rightly excised 490, because it spoils the 
syntax and is difficult to construe, and above all because its only 
possible construction makes Talthybius doubt, not the providence 
of the gods (489), but their existence. If 490 be kept, SoKoOvTCXS 
must have dvdpcbTTOUS for subject, 66^0CV must mean “opinion,” 
and SOKOOVTOCS “ thinking.” The alternative is to make the sub- 
ject Uli5s understood from d in 488. The meaning will then be 
“ you have vainly got yourselves a false repute, seeming to be a 
race of gods,” which either denies the existence of the gods or 
makes nonsense. With 490 excised, K£KTf)(T6cXl has for sub- 
ject, and the meaning is clear : “Am I to say that you watch over 
men, or that you (Zeus) have got this reputation (of so watching) 
for nothing, that it is false, and that Chance is what watches over 
all human affairs ? ” 

Eur. is here playing with an idea which, whatever its origin, is 
as old as Aesch. It is condemned in Ag. 369-72 : oOk tis 6£o0s 
P poTcav d^ioOoreai p^Xeiv . . .6 6’ oOk eucye^i^S. This view is practically 
identical with modern Deism. It was strongly condemned also by 
Plato, but became one of the chief doctrines of Epicureanism, from 
which, through the medium of writers like Montaigne, it weis 
transmitted to modern Europe. Its essence lies in admitting the 
existence of a Divinity, while denying Divine Providence. Originally 
Tux^ was identified w. dvAyKti, and we get the phrase dvocyKaia -rOxn 
in Sophocles, EL, 48. This passage of Hecuba is the first in which we 
meet it in its later sense, that of a or^priais T^x^ns (cp. Stewart on 
Aristotle, E.N. 1112 a, 27), i.e. an absence of all determination, mere 
blind chance. In the Comedy of Menander, where it plays a great 
part, Tuxn is the synonym of ToOrdporrov, “ fluke.” Cp. Figaro on 
le hasard, Mariage de Figaro, iv, 1. 

Whereas in Hecuba Eur. merely plays with the idea of Chance as 
the governing power in human life, Herakles (perhaps produced at 
the same time : see Introd.) is really a whole play on this theme. 
Though thinly disguised by a mythological motif and presented 
with the help of ancient ritual machinery (for the figure of Lyssa, 
“ Madness,” seems to come from the Lykourgeia of Aesch.), the 
plot of Herakles depends on a purely capricious reversal, and the 
hero puts it in a correct light when he says at the end (1367) : 
vOv 6’, d)S loiK6, tOxt) BouXevt^ov. Most of Eur.’s later plays depend 
on Chance as their motive -force. This is why they are not, strictly 
speaking, tragedies at all, but forerunners of New Comedy, in 
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which not Aristotle’s to €Ik 6 s Kal t 6 dvtityKaiov, but ■r<jyr\, Kupepv^ 
ttAvto (Menander). 

491. IrriOKOTTHlV ‘ same meaning as 6p&v above; common in 
prose and verse for “ guard,” both of divine and human agents. 
The noim ^TricTKOTro? meant “ superintendent.” 

492. OpuyooV : the Trojans ; cp. 4. 

TToXuXpUaoS is Homer’s epithet for Mycenae. 

493. 6ApiOU : note uiyot common as adverb. 

494. dV60TT)K€V : intrans., as perf. of forntii always is. In prose 

dvicrmni means “ transplant, uproot,” and is applied to a country ; 
cp. Herod, v, 29, (3cvE<rTT)KvTa. The phrase Avdororrov uoielv, 

“ devastate,” is common. 

495. OcOrfl I the reading of Vaticanus, much better than OCUTTl 
of other MSS. In antithesis to Tr6AlS \xiv: “her city . . . she 
herself.” 

497. 6110OS 56 : ellipse. “ I am old (and have little more 
misfortune to fear), but yet ...” 

498. afoyp? * ' ignominious, vile,” lit. “ ugly-” 

TTEpnrecJETv I “ fall upon, encounter,” mostly of disaster. 

499. liETOCpaiOV : Ionic for Attic yeT^copov, (yeTaipco) ” raised 
from the ground,” here “ up.” 

500. TTAsupoV : part for whole ; ” your body.” 

501. For eg, late MSS. have igs, which is often (wrongly) 
printed. 

503. Talthybius is here, as in the Jltadf Agamemnon’s herald. 
In post-Homeric times he became associated with Sparta, where he 
was worshipped as a hero, and his descendants, the Talthybiadae, 
were hereditary heralds. Herod, vii, 134. 

604. ^JtETa : by tmesis w. Tdys/ovros, from yrraTdyTrco, ” send for.” 

,50.5. H. is overjoyed at her first thought that she also is to be 
.sacrificed. dpOC for Fpic and Lyric fi pot, ‘ indeed. 

5*06. 8oko0v : Acc, absol, of impersonal vb. 
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507. ^yKOVCOpi£V ! make hasio ” ; rp. dicxKovioa. 

f)yo0 ooiuo, guide me.” SJie rises liastily. 

511. t( ” What are you going to say ? ” Future, to 

express her incredulity, a common idiom in Eiir. Op. 712 and 
Hipp,, 363, with Weil’s note. 

0OCVOU1J14VOUS * for gender, cp. 237. 

514. TOUTTl CT^ : Ironical ; she is thinking of Polydorus. 
(Crasis for TO ItTI <J6). 

515. J^eupd^orr* : Op. Aesch., 1275: koi vOv 6 ui&vtis p<icvTiv 

iKTTpd^OS ^ui4. 

OclSoupiEVOl I ” <lid you show any compassion ? ” 

516. TTpOS TO SeiVOV f^AOCTe ; : ” did you go to the extreme' 
of cruelty ? ” 

518. SoCKpuo K£p6&V0Cl *. Oxymoron. K6p6a(vco, from idpSos 
“ gain.” Cp. K4p5ii, 1207. Irish ceard, ” craft, work for gain.” 

520. Supply iTcy^a, Common ellipse. 

523. yepos : gen, w, vb. of ” taking ” or “holding.” 

524. ?OTT)CT^ I Transitive ; “ placed her.” 

§ydb w. §OTr|V, understood. 

526. pocryou : Cp. 206. 

527-8. There is a good deal of repetition here : yspoTv 527, 

XEipi 528. Cp. 'rrAfjpTjS 522, TrAfjpcs 527. 

529. yods : in apposition w. S^TTas. The cup contained the 
offering to be poured (yoai from Some MSS. give 6pp6l, from 

^^co, but this transitive use (“let flow ”) would be unique. The 
Xosxi used in libations to the dead consisted of honey, milk, wine 
and water. Od. x, 519-20 : 

TTpOOTa MEXlKpT^TCp, IJO-^TTElTa 5^ OIVCO 

t 6 TpiTOv 05onri, 

where jjieXiKpii'rov means “ honey mixed with milk.” 

632. alya : Adverb. Cp. Ar., Ach., 238 : olya Tras. 
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533, Ciyot t Imperative of aiyaco, as criobirdt of oiwTtdca. 

icrrr|0’a : “ I made stand still.” vf|Ve[iOV, predicative. 

535. Kr|AT]TT) pious I from K^Xelv. “ Soothing.” 

536. vexpcov dycoyous : “ that bring up the dead,” i,e. to 
drink them. 

537. dKpai(pvfes cxip* : ” fresh blood.” 

639. yocXlVCOTTipia : ” mooring-cables.” Pindar calls the 

Argo’s anchor its “rein”; Ooas *ApyoOs xo^‘v6v Pyth, 4, 25. The 
construction is : 66s XOaoci irpuavas . . . veoSv. 

640. Trp6U|i£Vo0s is suspect after Trp£U|Jl8Vr|S 538, but the 
repetition may well be emphatic. Construe w. v6oTOU and 
TU)(6vTaS.: “having got a favourable voyage home.” 

641. TUyoVTCXS t acc., because not to be taken closely w. fjptv, 
but as part of infin, clause. 

542. ^Trf|U^OCTO : “ joined in prayer.” Prefix has same force 
as in IrrSppdOrjO’CXV (553) and Homeric ^n* 6 V 9 rmgTv. 

543. d|i9ixpUCrov : “ gilt on both sides,” presumably of hilt ; 
a unique word. Transferred epithet. 

KCOTrriS • like ^23. 

646. ^(ppdcjOTI petss, for Homeric mid., ^pdcrcTorro. “ Noticed 
it.” 

551. lJl£04vTes : with eAeud^pOCV, “ leave.” 

553. iTOppodTjCrav : Hesychius explains as equivalent to 
riTEp6T)CTav, “ applauded loudly.” 

^>600$: “ noise of waves,” then “ any confused noise.” 

665-6. All edd. now agree with Jacobs in rejecting these two 
lines, which merely spoil the sequence without adding anything. 
The second is pure circumlocution. “ Possibly a Byzantine inter- 
polation,” Page. 

668. IrrcopiSoS ^•n-copts can mean either the point of the 
shoulder or that part of the where the pin .was put in. The 
first is better here. 
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560. ciy6(A|Jl0rrO5 l statue/' lit. “ tiling of joy.” The ooin- 
parison, typical of the Greek attitude to art, may be suggested by 
Aesch., Ag.f 242 f., but, as Weil remarks, the point there is different. 
For various words for “statue” and their meaning, op. Webster, 
C.Q, 1939, p. 166. 

562, TATmovEOTOrroV : “ heroic ” (tXtimcov). The meaning 
“ wretched ” is secondary in this word, cognate w. Latin tolerare. 
Cp. T6Xua, 326. 

566. ou OeAcOV T£ Kai 0eAcOV : Cp. lUad iv., 43, ^cbv d^Kovrf 
ye 6 uia 9. A typical antithesis. 

568. irVEUpcXTOS SiappoAs : “ windpipe,” abstract for concrete. 

569. KpOUVOl .' “ spouts,” a strong word. There was a famous 
Athenian fountain called ’EvvedKpouvos, “ Nine Spouts.” 

572. It has been well remarked (Jeffery) that this line indicates 
the sudden burst of activity after all had been spell -bound by the 
sacrifice. 

574. cpuAAoiS IPOCAAOV l 9uXXopoX6!T0(i t) floA. cZ>aTTep iv dycovi 
vjKtiaaao, Schol. It was customary to pelt victors in the games 
with flowers. Cp. Pindar, Pyth. 9, 131 f. 

577-8. The reproaches were for not casting any offering on the 
pyre. Cp. Lucian, de luctu^ 14 : kcI ^crOfjTa Kal t 6 v dXAov Koopov 
auyKonr49A65av f\ ovyKonrcbpc^ov, Thuc. iii, 58, 4 : oOs (3rrro0av6vTOfS . . . 
^ipwpev Korrd Ito 5 §KaoTov te koI toTs 6AA015 vopllioi?, 

Virgil, Aen. vi, 221 : purpureasque super vestes . . . coniciunt, 

579. OUK el: from slpi, “go.” Not to be translated as a 
question, “ will you not go ? ” which has too polite an effect. Very 
common in Greek as a rough command ; cp. Ar., Av., 1032, oOk 
diToaopi^crEis ; Nub., 1295, oOk drroSicb^et crcorrdi;; etc. “Go and give 
something ! ” Cp. also 1282 f., infra, 

TTEploror^ * Attic irEpiTrds “ odd,” then “ unusual.” Here a<l- 
verbial neut. pi. 

581-2. Note antithesis once more in eOtEKVCOtAtTIV . . . 
SuCTTUX6C7T(5tTTlV. 

583. iirljSCTEV ; *>t5 perajopos toO jtotrros uSorros Tots AlpT|<n, 

Schol, The metaphor of a pot boiling over is homely, but effective. 

nplOCpfSaiS , . . TtAAeI : Dativi inAiommodi, 
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586. T!VO$.‘ a little awkwar<l t 66€^ where one would expect 

to 05€ followed by tAAXo. 

588. 8l6t6oXOS KOCKCOV KOCKoTs: “succeeding to evil by way of 
evil.” KOKQV obj. gen. w. SiASoxos, which is normal for “ successor ” 
(cp. Diadochii successors of Alexander tho Great). 

KOCKOTs : instrumental dat. 

590. §^CxAeiv|;aa 6 ai : from lit. “plaster over.” 

591. TO Alcxv ^ sc. oT^veiv. 

591- 2. dyyeAQeiO'ci jiOl yevvocios : unparalleled without a 
participle such as o5aa. Perhaps repeated feminine was felt to lack 
euphony. 

592- 602. This philosophical disquisition, which is excused by 
591, clearly reflects contemporary debates on the possibility and 
value of education (iraiSela), such as we find so frequently in Plato’s 
early dialogues. The question is whether men are good or bad 
(puasi or v 6 u 9 , that is, whether the aristocratic tradition (reflected, 
for instance, in Pindar’s doctrine of q)uc5t) that everything depends 
on birth, or the new theory of the Sophists, that goodness is a 
matter of convention and can be acquired by practice, is correct. 
The comparison between education and agriculture (from which 
our word culture in fact derives), though first explicitly drawn in 
Plutarch’s treatise on education, is as old as the fifth century b.c. 
In the present passage there is a possibility of confusion because 
of the double comparison between good and bad in land and in 
the human being. The whole point is that whereas land is affected 
by external circumstances, so that even bad soil can give a good 
crop if the weather (Katp 6 s) be good, while good soil can be made 
to give only a poor crop by bad weather,* no such law obtains in 
the case of the human person. There the bad remains always bad, 
and the good even under unfavourable conditions (<yun 9 opacs Otto) 
never alters his nature ( 90015 ) for the worse. So far, Eur. is on the 
side of Pindar ; but he now (599), goes on to put the question 
“ is heredity or education the superior power ? ” and answers that 
undoubtedly (pihrroi) good rearing does impart something of good- 
ness, whereby its recipient can also take the measure of the bad. 
AU through, the poet seems to be musing aloud in the person of 
Hecuba, and his conclusion is studiously moderate. In his Suppliant 
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v/ormn he Heemn t.o temi more to t;he side of education ; 

but in Electra (a much later play), he relapses into complete 
agnosticism on the subject (367-70) r 

oOk Iot’ dcKpftp^s o08h^ stf eOotvSp’iav 
?Xov/ci yip Tapaypdv al 90j£i5 ppoTWV. 
fJSri ydp 6l6ov 6v6pot ycwaiou 7TorTp69 
TO iJiTi64v 6vTa,- xP 90T’<^ 6' k hwckwv' t^kvo. 

In any case he never goes so far as to declare with Socrates thali 
goodness is knowledge. Indeed, in HippolytUs (earlier than 
Hecuba) this is expressly denied in a famous passage (380^1) : 

Td XP^*^’ ^TTicrTcipecrda Ka\ yiyvci>aKOM6v 
ouK ^TTovoCpev 84. 

In all such disquisitions as this, Eur. was not of course working 
out a philosophical or moral question in the Platonic manner, but 
“ seasoning ” his drama to suit the taste of his audience. This 
tendency to follow the current fashion for sophistical debate is 
one of his most original characteristics, and one which differentiates 
him sharply from his contemporary, Sophocles. 

593. KOCipoO : here almost equivalent to wpoc, “ (favourable) 
season.” 0669 hv because Zeus, the Sky-god, controlled the weather. 
eO w. cp^pEh “ bears its crop successfully.” 

697. o05^ : after eI (592) is irregular ; but this is strictly a 

statement ; 5eIv6v (^otiv) is equivalent to a verb like Oauiidjco, after 
which d takes the place of 6 ti in indirect discourse. In indirect 
questions oO may follow el. 

598. 6l6(p0£ip* : gnomic aorist. 

599. 5ia94pOUaiV : ” are superior.” 

600. : w. SiSa^lV, a deliberately vague phrase. “ Is cap- 
able of teaching.” 516a§is, as compared w. SiSax’^f emphasises the 
action of the verb. It does not occur again till Aristotle. 

602. t6 y ^ aloXP^V : ys emphasises alcypov, but has normal 
position after article. Its use here has been called in question : 
Cobet corrected to 61oi5e T({tcrxp5v, Weil prints 65’ oISe T(}t<jxp6v. 

603. “ Euripides, having so developed a critical sense, was the 
first to see that this digression (592-602) was out of place,” Weil, 
who quotes Theon, the rhetorician (1st or 2nd cent., a.d.) ; t 6 v 84 
EOp. KcrraiieiiipdpEda, 6 ti Trocpd Kaip6v oOr^ *EKdpn 91X00096!. 
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JJlfev 5f) ilio eqtlivalwii of <i shrug. Many jmrtiolos woro the 
accompaniment or verbal expi’ession of gestures. 

It 656UO‘6V .* cp. Supp,, 456, Kai TouTa gfev 6f) Trpos t(5c6’ ^^r|K6\rnaa, 
and Aesch., Svpp.t 446, Kai yAc5crao To^eOaaaa pf) tA KaCpia. 

605. poi : dathnis commodi ; its effect best rendered by Eng, 
** please.” 

606-B, Page (Interpolations) fuids it hard to believe in the 
authenticity of these three lines. He thinks they were inserted to 
make 606 more explicit, by an actor who remembered Herod, ii, 89. 
608 recalls also Thuc. iii, 82 (the famous diagnosis of crr&ais), 
especially § 4 f; Kai tt^v glcodvTov d^ioxnv twv dvopdrcov 6ls Td 8pya 
cStvn^AAa^ov tt) SiKaiciaei. TdXya jiiv ydp dAdyioros civSpcia 9iA4Taipos 
^vopladq . . . AttAws 6 90daas tov u^AAovra KOKdv ti 5pav iinjveTTO. 
Cp. 831-2. Page is very probably right in his suspicion ; KpElcJCTCOV 
irupds may well be a reminiscence of Soph., O.T., 177, and VOCUTlKfj 

T* dvapxia of 7p/i. Aul., 914. 

609. dpXOcia Adrpl : this is the old servant who returns at 
658 with the body of Polydorus. Adrpis (masc. and fern.) is 
cognate w. Latin latro, “ robber,” which probably first meant 
“ mercenary,” and may derive from Adrpo?, glossed as pioOds by 
Hesychius. (Manu Leumann, Onomony 1937, p. 30.) 

610. TTovrias ocAos: part. gen. after IveyKS. 

612. “ bride without spouse, virgin no longer virgin,” The 
double oxymoron refers to the sacrifice which made her the bride 
of Hades. An alternative explanation is that she has through it 
been offered as his part of the booty to the dead Achilles. 

613. Trpo9c3|iO(l : updefiais meant the “ laying-out ” of the body 
for the ^K9opA (“ funeral ”). The vase kept for the nuptial bath 
(Aovrrpo96pos) was set up over the grave of an unmarried girl. There 
is also a class of vases called “ -rrpdOeais -vases ” because they have 
on them pictures of this ceremony. 

d^lOC : refers to Polyxena ; “ as she deserves.” 

614. OUK dv 6uva(lJlTjV : note that this negative apodoais 
provides a very emphatic form of denial. 
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■t{ yocp TrdGcO J *. naturally moans “ what in to become of 
me ? ” as in Od. xi, 404, < 5^01 ^ycb, ri irdtScA) ; Here it seems better 
to understand an ellipse of some such phrase as AAXcos ttoicSv. The 
whole sentence would be equivalent to ri Traddiv dXXcoj iToioty* &v ; 
“ how could I do otherwise ? ” For rl iroOcbv, cp. 1.. and S» s,v, 
ttAoxw. 

615. dyeipOCO"* I normal meaning, “ having collected.” From 
this comes AyOpTt^s “ beggar.” 

618. KA^lllJia : “ n’implique pas necessairement I’id^e d* un 
vol,” Weil. This is unnecessarily prudish. Hadley rightly notes 
the bitter irony of H.’s suggestion that one of the captives has 
“ stolen ” some of her own property. 

619. db OyrmOCT^ OIKCOV : ”0 splendid house!” The word 
axi^porra is only apt if it refers to the beauty of the house’s form ; 
but this is a secondary and prosaic sense of the word. 

620. TrAeiCTT^ eycov: Kn^tiorra f| t^kvo, Schol. The simplest 
construction of TrAeiOT^ lyoov KdAAlord T6 is ” owner of the 
fairest wealth.” Person and most modern edd. take KdAAlOnra 
with eUTEKVCOTOCre, and Weil goes even further, construing & TTpiaMc 
eOreKvcbTocTE, TrAeTonra kAXAicttA t’ (rkva), and making the whole 
series of adjs. refer entirely to Priam’s children. Both interpretations 
seem unnecessarily forced ; there is no reason why Priam’s wealth 
should not be referred to. The real difficulty is in the tense of 
lycov, which seems to require some complement such as ttot^. 
Murray suggests KdcAArj ttot’ for KAAAtora. 

622. §5 TO |iT) 6 ^V : Cp. Soph., M., 1,000, ^ttI \xvfikv gpxrrai. 

(ppOVI^UOCTOS : “ pride.” 

623. OTSpEVreS I frequent in Eur. for normal orrepTidhrrES. 

6yKoO|i£da : pass, of (5yK6co, from 6yKos, “ bulk,” hence “ puffed 
up, conceited.” 6yKos became later a critical term, ” bombast ” 
in style. 

626. OuSiv dAAcOJ : Cp. TroadeSy 476, oOk ApiOpdv dAAcos, and 
supra, 489. 

cppOVriScOV pOvAeuiiOCra : almost literally ” wishful thinking.” 
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<i27-8. Muretus (*()in])rtr€Ki Ennius, (jiioiocl liy (^ionrn, de Findhvn 
ii, 13 : rdtniifm boni est cui nU cM f/n dimi\ jmili (Huppkinnnl by 
Ribbook). See note 317, ftujmt. 


629-656. Second Stasimon. 

This is the shortest and structurally simplest ode in the play, 
consisting of a single strophe, antistrophe, and epode. Its theme 
is exactly that of the Second Stasimon in Aesch., A'g. (681-781) : 
the woe brought by Helen on Troy. Eur., however, following his 
habit, traces the story back to its origin in the fatal judgment of 
Paris, a theme not touched by Aesch., btit elaborated in the First 
Stasimon of Andrommhe (274-308). 


Metrical Scheme. 

Strophe- Antistrophe : Aeolic -lambic. 
Epode : Dactylic-Iambic-Aeolic. 


1. Strophe- Antistrophe : 

629, w w — Bacchius, Cretic. 

630, w w' — w Bacchius, Cretic, Bacchius. 

— — — Hipponacteum. 

w w — 'ww' — Choriambic Dimeter. 

WWW WWW — w — w Three lambic Metra. 


035. ww — ww — w — Glyconic. 

— ww — Choriambic Dimeter. 

— w' — ' Choriambic Dimeter Catalectic. 


2. Epode. 

648. ww ww — w — — 'w — ww lambelegus. 

Spondee. 

650. w — ^ ' — 'W' — ' — 'Nw- — — — lambelegus. 

Spondee. 

w — WWW ' — ' — w — w — w — Iambic Trimeter. 

ww — ww — w Hipponacteum. 

w — w ww — Choriambic Dimeter. 


655. ww — w — ww Anapaest, Reizianum. 

w — WWW WWW w — w lambic Dimeter, 

Bacchius. 


The division into periods is uncertain. The simplest procedure 
is to divide the Strophe-antistrophe into three (2 cola, 3 cola, 3 
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cola). Wilamowitz thinks the final colon may be lambic, but as 
it comes at the end of an Aeolic sequence, it is best treated as a 
‘‘ hypercatalectic ” Choriambic Dimeter. (Cp. /on, 148-9). The 
Epode seems to consist only of two periods, the first ending with 
the Hipponacteum. 

629. • Ii^pQrfect. Cp. 260. “ It became my lot, 

when ...” eiiiapiilvov fjv, Schol. 

633. ’AA^^OCvSpOS t Greek name of Faria, possibly a translation. 

634. 8t6cP 60" : for h-duirro, aor. middle; “cut.” For reference 
to ship, cp. Medea, 3, Helena, 229. 

6cAlOV : from &X 5 . “ Briny.” 

635. TOCV ! article (old demonstrative) for relative. 

636. KOcAAiotocv : a title of Artemis (cp. Hippol., 66), with whom 
the Spartan Helen was closely akin. 

640. OCVOyKai : “a doom more harsh (KpeiaaOVES) than 
the sorrows of war (TrOVOl).^^ 

KUKAoOvTai : “ have made a circle (round ii.s).” 

641. l6ias dvoia^ : “ from the folly of one man (Paris).” 

642. TOC XlliOUVTlSl : “ the land of the Simois,” one of 
the two rivers of Troy, the other being the Scamander. 

643. 6A^0plOV : adj. w. KOCKOV, “evil of destruction.” 

(JUpcpOpd drr^ OcAAcov : Wilamowitz (Qriecli, Verekumt, 
p. 547, n. 1), calls this “ a platitude, which we rightly feel to 
be too colourless,” attributing the “ disaster ” to the vengeance 
of the Achaeans, or to Trojan submissiveness towards Paris. It 
becomes more forcible if by aAAcov is understood, not any human 
agency, but Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite (Scholiast, cited by 
M6ridier). The word would be a deliberate euphemistic obscurity. 

644-5. &V . . . KpivEl . . . TTaiSoCS : the double acc. is normal 
w. verbs of judging, indicting, condemning, etc. Sv is really 
cognate acc. The whole force of the sentence depends on a contrast 
of aspect in the same verb ; ^KpOr) ?piS &V . . . KpivEl, “ the 
strife, which Paris smight to decide by his judgment (historic pres. 
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for imperf.) between the three daughters of the gods, was JinaUy 
decided (aorist) in war and blood and the ruin of my home.” M 
with dat. of purpose, 

645. Tpiaacics UOKdpcOV TraiSaS : Aphrodite, Hera, and 
Athena. The earliest reference to the famous J udgment is in Iliad 
xxiv, 29-30, linos generally condemned as spurious. K. Reinhardt 
(Das Parisurteilf 1938) has, however, recently shown that the 
germ at least of the story is older than has been thought. Cp. 
Rose, C.i?., 1938, p. 196. 

646. dvfjp pOUTOCS : Paris. Cp. infra, 944, Andromache 
280 : arocOiioOs ^ttI povh-a, and for pouras as adj., Hippol., 337 : 
pourrav 96 VOV. 

649. Such continuity of phrase is common in Aesch. from 
strophe to antistrophe ; it never occurs in Soph., and is rare in 
Eur., the examples occurring only in epodes. (Kranz, Stasimon, 
p. 177.) 

660. eOpOOV EOpcOTOfV : a typical play on words. The Eurotas 
is the famous river of Sparta ; the fury of war strikes both van- 
quished and victors. Some edd. see an allusion to the Spartan 
disaster at Sphacteria in 425, 

651. 7roAu6oCKpOTOS : elsewhere passive, “ lamented,” here 
active, “ tearful.” 

653. TToAioV is the reading of Wilamowitz and Weil, and is 
preferable to ttoAiAv, read by Murray and M^ridier, which is 
meaningless with scarcely be taken with TTCXpEldv. 

655. The metre seems to require te after SpUTTTETCXl, as in 
some MSS. Wilamowitz omits Tidexai “doublet” on 

Tl08|i4voC, and alters the sequence to read : 

itoAi6v t’ IttI Kpohra pcicTTip 
Siaipov dwx® Ti0E|ilva arrapayuols 
tIkvcov 0ocv6vtcov dpCnrrrrai TTOpEidv. 

This, however, if TiOspIva means “ making,” with Slaipov as predicate, 
leaves TroXi 6 v t’ SttI xpora in the air. The change in meaning from 
Tidrrcn, “ puts,” to Ti06tilvo( makes the repetition less intolerable. 

For the meiosis or litotes in Ti06Tai, cp. Aesch., Ckoeph, 426, 
tA x«P<i>S 6p4yporTa, for the blows self-inflicted by the keening-woman. 

“ The mother, for her children dead, strikes her grey head and^ 
tears her cheek, making her nail bloody with the tearing.” 
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656. 6iO(l|iOV: elsewhere a prose word, and a medical term 
Cp. Biaiuiov dva-nrOeiv, “ spit blood,” Plut., Aratus^ 62. 

658-904. Third Epeisodion. 

Here the second part of the play really begins. It is concerned 
with Hecuba’s revenge on Polymestor, murderer of her son 
Polydorus. The present act shows how the body of Polydorus 
was discovered, and how the queen, after a long debate which 
has the quality of a rhetorical dy6v, succeeds in securing the 
benevolent neutrality of Agamemnon. A remarkable feature of the 
act is the number of asides it contains. There is one at 674-5, 
where the old servant remarks to herself that the queen does not 
hear her, and there is a whole series in the passage 736-61, where 
the queen, deliberating at length with herself, is incomprehensible 
to Agamemnon. Hecuba’s speech, 812-23, is again virtually a 
soliloquy, if not actually an aside. The use of asides is quite rare 
in Greek drama (cp. Grube, Drama of Euripides, p. 223 and Index), 
and there is no other example so elaborate and skilful as the 
dialogue from 736-51 here. Eur.’s technical mastery is shown 
to great effect in his use of it to represent the combination of doubt, 
calculation, and revengeful rage in Hecuba’s mind. In her handling 
of Agamemnon, her character rises to its full intellectual height, 
and this act more than any other part of the play made her a 
lasting favourite with ancient audiences. 

The Oepdrraiva is of course the dpxocla Adrpis of 609. Her errand 
to the seashore lias had a very different result from what was 
expected. She enters bringing the corpse of Polydorus, covered 
with a cloth. We have here a minor instance of what Aristotle 
calls mpnrtreia, “ Reversal of Intention,” one of the mainsprings 
of Tragedy. 

658. TTCXVOcOAia : the crowi\ of her sorrows has now been 
reached, as is said in so many words at 660. Note the hint at an 
“ ironic ” comparison with a victor in the games ; &6Xov is implied in 
TTOcvoOXia, viKcbaa, cni<pcxvov. 

659. 6fjAuv: this and other adjs. in -us have often only two 
terminations in poetry. 

060. dv6c(lp11cr6TOCl l unique in tliis meaning : ” dispute, seek to 
take away.” 
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Trjs KOtKOyXcbacroU : gen. of cause ; cp. Medea, 

1028, 6 8vcrT(5tAawa Tf^S otudaSias, 

662. £05hi : “ ar still,” a metaphor commoner in Greek than 
in English. cJ)^ has sense of yAp. 

66?. 'EKdpij ; “ for Hecuba ” ; dativus incommodi. 

664. eOcprilJieTv crropa : for idiom, cp. 53, mp^ TriSa. For 
meaning, see n. on 181. 

666. Kai pf)V: cp. 216. 

TTEpOOaa TUyxAvei: “is just coming out.” 

UTTEp ; can only mean “from beyond,” but this is exceedingly 
doubtful. Most edd. (e.g. Meridier) read OttO, “ out from.” 

668. 9COS r “ though alive.” 

670. H. thinks the old servant is talking of Polyxena's death. 

Kaiv6v : “ fresh.” 

COVeiSlcOtS : “you offer insults.” She is hurt by the old servant’s 
extravagant expressions, of the cause of which she is ignorant ; a 
subtle touch. 

671. onrap : common to express sudden transition to a new 
thought or to indicate surprise, as here. 

672. Td90S: “burial.” She is recalling what Talthybius has 
told her, 572 ff. 

673. cnTOu8f)V • normally active, “ be busy ” ; here 

passive, “ be attended to.” 

674'~5 : An aside. Cp. introductory note to Epeisodion, above. 

IJIOI : ethic dative, almost “if you please.” Jeffery translates 
“ she bewails me Polyxena,” in Shakespearian style. The effect of 
the pron. is pathetic. 

firTTETai : lit. “ touches ” ; here “ grasps.” 

«7C. t 6 poKxetov Kdpa (Tfj? KaadvSpas) : simply, “ the 
inspii'ed prophetess, Cassandra.” With K<5cpa, cp. v|a;xi^, 87 ; with 
pocKxeTov, cp. bakxtis, 121. 
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678. X^XOCKOCS ! from AAokco (cognate w. Latin Zo^wor), “shriek, 
cry aloud.” 

TOV 0av6vTa 5^ OU orevsis : “ him that is dead you do 
not mourn.” The servant here uncovers the corpse. 

680. IXtTiSoc^ : “ expectation,” as often. 

681. 8fl : “ So ! ” 

682. She is quick to attribute the guilt to the real culprit, but 
this is skilftilly indicated as done by instinct. 

pOl . . . eorcoj^ : “ was guarding, forsooth.” The combination 
of imperf. and ethic dative has an ironical effect. 

684-725 : The remainder of this scene is a Ko^nds or dirge (cp. 
introductory note to Parodos). A Koiijids is defined by Aristotle €is 
0pf)vos koiv6s xopoO Kal dtro oKTivfjs, i»e, a dirge in which one of the 
characters joins with the Chorus. Here there is a reversal of the 
usual roles in such a <lirge : the Chorus speaks in iambic trimeters, 
Hecuba sings in Dochmiac dimeters. Lines 684-7, 690-2, 694-7, 
700, 702-3, 704, 706, 710-11, 716-20, are dochmiac. 

686. KOCrdpXOliOCl : a technical term in ritual, usually of 
beginning a sacrifice. The normal word for “ loading off ” a dirge 
is 

686. POCKX^IOV vdiJlOV : ‘‘a frenzied chant.” The Bacchic 
rhythm was in fact closely akin to the dochmiac which was normal 
in the dirge. Cp. Aesch., Cho. 423 f. iv t 6 Kicraias v6pois IriAepicrrpiaj, 
“ with the refrain of a Kissian (Asiatic) keening woman,” Such 
dirges were quite certainly a fixed component of the ritual from 
which Tragedy sprang. Thus poKxdov is peculiarly appropriate here. 

dXdOTOpOS : ” taught me by a spirit of woe.” 

687. OCpTllJiaQfl : ” learned just now,” because she has just 
discovered the terrible truth. Dirges were naturally often impro- 
visations. The word is unique in Classical Greek, and doubly so 
because passive in sense. It ought to be active, like 6yiua6y|s, 
“ late learner.” 

68S. yocp * “ what, then ? ” cp. 709. 

6uOTT|V£ OU : almost colloquial j cp. Ar., Nuh,, 398 : 
pwp€ oO. The effect is once more pathetic. It is far-fetched to 
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suppose that 0CTT]V refers, not to the death of Polydorus, but to the 
curse of Paris. This is a dirge, not an examination in mythology, 
and the question in fact hints at Hecuba’s knowledge of Polymestor’s 
guilt. 

690. KUpEl : “ follpw.” Kup6i, like ir^XErai, is a common sub- 
stitute for which was felt to be insufficiently emphatic. This 
weakness of the copula is Indo-European, and explains its rein- 
forcement with other verbs like Latin Eng. waSf Italian 
Irish td, etc. 

691. iTrKTxfjCTEl : ambiguous. It can mean either “ prevent 
(from grieving),” or “ last out, continue.” The first is rather 
awkward w. doT^VOCKTOS; (5c8<5cKpUT09, and the second fits in with 
what she has already said at 628 : no day will henceforth pass for 
her without grief and tears. There is nothing unusual, as M^ridier 
thinks, about this use of <5tpi4pa. If this interpretation be right, 
p’ must either be excised, with Hermann (whom Murray follows), 
or stand for poi. Such elision is common in Epic and Ljo^ic, doubtful 
in Trag., but possible in choral passages. 

696. Rhetorical questions like this are the stuff of dirges ; cp. 
the Irish keener’s refrain, “ why did you die ? ” Hecuba of course 
knows the answer. 

696. KEiaCXl : “ are lying dead.” 

698. The Chorus take the queen’s words literally. 

KUpCO : vivid present ; “I found him.” This is a common 
meaning of the word, which normally takes gen. 

699. tt4oT|IJIOC : the neuter is pathetic. Cp. Andromache, 652 : 
oO TTEO-i'iMocra | ttAeIoO’ *EMd5os TThnrooKe Sopurerf) vEKpwv, 

700. Asup^ * “ smooth.” She wishes to be sure that he has 
been caat up by the sea. 

702. The answer of the Chorus at once assures her that her 
dream was true, 2piCx9oV : “ I was right about.” 

704: Ttap^pa : “escaped me.” She had interpreted her dream 
aright, after all, 

709. ydp : cp. 688. 

6 vElp 69 pC 0 V: a unique adj., hei-Ci used almost as a participle; 
** wise in dreams,” lit. “ dream-minded.** 
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710. J|i6s : the repetition gives an effect of concentrated 
passion. 

ITHTOTaS: cp. 9. 

711. !va : “where,” common in poetry, rare in prose. 

712. Tl cp. 511. 

715. For sanctity of strangers, cp. on 26. 

716. dvSpoov: cp. 192. 

5l8|JlOlp6cacO : cp. Hippol., 1376. 

722. lOriKev: “made”; cp. Ill, 656. 

6cm$ 6CTTI I “ whoever it be that is cruel.” 

724. oiKK* elaopOO ydp : ydp parenthetical. 

8^(J10C5 • ^76. Here the word is formaly not affectionate, 

as xApa is there. 

726. (i^AAeiS * takes pres, or fut. inf. Here “ delay to.” 

727. g<p^ oIOTTSp : Kel. attraction for toOtois &; “under 
the conditions which.” 

731. TCXK8T6sv: Greek, unlike English, prefers Repositions of 
motion to those of rest at. As A. has come from the Greek camp, he 
speaks as if he had brought with him from there the “ things ” 
which he says are in good shape. Cp. phrases like of &< Tfis trdXecos 
flpOvovTo, “ those in the city resisted.” In Greek you ceumot say 
“ come for a walk in the garden.” 

“ On our side, all is well — ^if anything in this affair is well.” 

733. ?a : “ Ha ! ” expressing surprise, 

734-5. Construe ; OU ydp ^ApysToV (elvai aCrrov) dyy^AAoual 
|iOi 54|jias TTEpnrrvcraovTes. 

736. IpocvnrflV y^P X^yco : an indication to the audience that 
this is an aside. The phrase puzzled the great Alexandrian 
scholar, Didymus : t6 hi BOorrive 6 Ai5up6!; 91101 Trp6s t6v TToA06copov> 
X^yeiv Tfiv *EkAPt|v, <i> SOarrive rfoAOScopg, fepocurfiv ydp Afeyw, BOottivov 
diroKoXoOoa oi, Schol, 
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Such indications were rendered necessary by the unfamiliarity 
of the device, which became banal in the New Comedy and from there 
was inherited by Renaissance drama. Since Ibsen, it has been 
rigorously banished as “ unreal ” from the modern stage. 

737. TTpOCnT^CrcO : Deliberative subj. The compound verb, 
having a meaning which requires an object, is transitive. 

738. VOOTOV §yKAfvaaa : “ turning your back on.” 

TrpOCTCb*TTCp, like poi, ethic dat. 

742. The double av emphasises her uneasiness. 

TrpO<T0ei|i£0' : “ add.” 

743. OU TOl : TOl has the force of “ you know.” , 1 ^.* 

744. l^lOTOpfjCKXl : “ search out ” ; lorop^co, “ to enquire,” 
ioTopla, primarily “ enquiry,” then “ history.” Cp. 236. 

Note that a Greek prophet had knowledge of past, present, and 
future : tA t’ idvra, tA t’ ^CTaApeva, irpA t* idvrct, 

745. ^KXoyi3OH0(l : “reckon.” Xoyijouai, “ calculate,” AoyioriKf) 
<t4xvti) “ arithmetic.” 

Spot ... ye : “ am l, l wonder (reckoning) ? ” 

JifiAAov : “ rather, too much.” 

OVTOS ou^i SuapevoOs : W. TOu 5\ “ whereas he is not ill- 
disposed.” 

748. sis TOcCttOV f]K6lS * supply 4po(. “ You agree with me.” 
With kAuEIV, supply* poOAopai from pouAl]. 

Agamemnon here turns to go aw^ay. 

749. ToOSs : w. OCTSp, “ without this man’s help.” 

TlpCOpSlv takes dat. of person avenged, acc. of object of 
vengeance. Cp. ApOvciv, and note TincopeloOm (756), “ to punish.” 

760. tASe: acc. of respect or adverbial acc. 

752. Here H., who has hitherto (cp. 749) been turned away 
from A., suddenly turns round mid throws herself at his knees in 
supplication. Cp. 286. 

754. t( Xpfjpa : not merely “ what thing If ” but “ what in 
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tlie world '( ” )(pT)pCX in Mucdi qnost ioiiH oft on addH t-lim nunncv of 
astonisliineni . C'p. AohoIi., Prom.., 20S. The aanie effect- in aeon in 
phraBOK like dv0pwTTou, eU*. 

MOfOreOoUO'a : Homeric pocreuco. Op. 779. 

755. Oecrdai : “ have made free.” Pflugk actually thinks A. is 
here suggesting suicide. The point is, as Weil remarks, that he 
offers her freedom so that she can be represented as opting for 
slavery, with revenge. 

758. Koi 8^1 : concessive ; “ well then, that being so.” 

759. dbv : rol. attraction, witli antecedent not suppressed as it 
usually is. 

760. 0\5.* simply “ on which,” gen. of place after KOTOCO’tAjcO, 

761. TO jJldXAoV : “ what follows.” 

Here begins a cmxouiuOla, which goes on to 785. 

765. fj y^P • ' indeed.” 

766. <iv6vT)T<Jc Y ** rny sorrow,” from 6 v(vtiijii. Neut, 

pi. used as adverb. 

Note ye, “yes,” as often. The phrase is an effective under- 
statement. 

767. TTTOAiS \ Epicism, 7netri gratm, for irdAis. 

768. 6ppCo6c6v : “ in terror,” a strong word^ peculiar, in 

poetry, to Euripides, and normally absolute. ©aVElv is thus 
unusual, and the omission of the second viv almost ambiguous. 

769. Construe: pidvOV TCOV TOt' dvnrCOV T^KVCOV. 

771. rToAuun^OTCOp : Transferred to rel. clause for emphasis, 
and thus made nom. case. Cp. 987. 

772. TTlKpOTcSrrOU I an effective prolepsis, “ which was to he 
his bitter ruin.” 

774. : exclamatory ; “ why, by whom else ? ” Both 0piJ5 

and 5^VOS are emphasised by their position. The Thracians were 
noted both for perfidy and savagery. Cp. Thuc. ii, 95-101, Ar., 
A eh,, 134 f, where Thracian §6vla is scoffed at in memory of the 
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abortive alliance w. Siialcos in 429. Later on a Thracian niercenary 
force comini ttecl a ahocking atrocity at My<'.aleaHn.s in Boeotia 
{Thuc. vii, 29). 

775. fj TTOU : “ Can it have been that ? ” This line undoubtedly 
alludes to . a well-known propensity of Sitalces, of whom Thuc. says 
(ii, 97, 4) : oO fjv upa^ai o06^v pfj 6i56vTa Saipa, “ nothing 
could be done with him unless by means of gifts.” 

776. TOlOtUT* ! like ToOra, Ar., Fax, 276, “ just so, exactly so,” 

IttEIStI \ “ as soon as.” 

780. Cp. 611-13. 

782. : “yes.” 5lOCT£|icbv : “having disfigured.” Cp. 
SiepoipAaco, 716. 

783. 'Tt6vG 0V t gen. w. nouns signifying both happiness and 
the reverse. Cp, Ar., Vesp,, 1292, Icb x^^^vai iJoncApiai tou S^pporros, 

784. o06fev AoiTTOV ; “ nothing left (to befall me).” 

786. TTIV t0xT|V i Tt)v Svcrrux^a'' Si^Aovdri, Schol. ; “misfortune 
itself.” In Greek, tuxti is neutral, as Fortune is not. Weil suspects 
this line. 

787. The explanations have been only preliminary to the main 
scene, which now begins. 

788. 6o’ia : “ according to divine law.” 

789. crr^pyOllJl^ dv : “ I am willing to put up with it.” 

TOUliTTOcXlV, for t 6 lyTroXiv, “ the reverse.” 

790. dvSpOS . * . §^VOV : objective gen. 

791. ToOs yfjs V^pQsv: supply deoOs, “The gods below,” 
X06vioi Oeol. 

792. The repetition of dvOClCOTcScTOU is rather untidy than 
emphatic. Weil suggests that in 790 we should read Avociou, 

KOKO^^VOU. 

793-7. These verses are highly suspect, Nauck rejected them 
all, earlier edd. having rejected only some of them. There are 
difficulties in every line : KOlvfjS TpOCTT^ jr|S ^ 793 is vague (“my 
table ” ?), §ev{a$ in 794 is ambiguous, dptdiJl^ both ambiguous and 
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imnw’ossary, TUX^bv 6 ’ oaCOV 6 €l in 71)5 is a banal repetilurti, 
TrpOJJlTlQioCV with Acxpcbv is almost unintelligible, and el KTOCVeiV 
jpoOXero in 796 is intolerably frigid. We have here a fairly 
obvious example of the commonplace interpolations made in 
Greek plays by actors of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. Rage 
(Z.c.) thinks it may date from as late as 250 a.d. 

The least unsatisfactory way to construe the lines is to take 
^evias in 794 closely w. TpOOT^STlS nnd TU)(<bv in the previous 
line. This will require a comma after ^evfcxj T*. The phrase 
dpiOfJlW upcOT^ might then mean “ having first rank (rdx 

TTpcoTa would of course be more usual) in number among my 
friends.” TTpOliTjOlCXV Xapcbv could mean either “ having 
experienced my solicitude ” or “ having taken charge of,” w. 
•^ 0166 ? (strangely) understood. 

796. 8 l KTaveiV ^PouAerO : This can only be construed by a 
rather violent ellipse “ assuming (that there might be some excuse 
for) his wanting to kill the boy (he might at least have buried him, 
but) he did not think him worth a grave.” The feeling is Greek, 
the language very peculiar. 

797. d<pf)KE TTOVTIOV : for predicative use of local adj., cp. 
Soph. 0/r.f 477-9, 9 oiTa TreTpatos 6 ToOpos (a famous ” crux,” 
wrongly emended by Jebb) and idid., 1411, OoAAaaiov iKplvf/ocre. 
” cast into the sea.” 

800. v 6 |JlCp ycip, T. A. : This often- quoted passage is probably 
intentionally equivocal. Its obvious meaning is the well-known 
Sophistic thesis that the gods by law or custom, not by nature 
(v 6 ucf>, ov 90 o€»), a thesis known to have been stated by Protagoras in 
his book TTepl OeaSv, which is said to have been publicly read in Eur.’s 
house. That a similar view was held by Pericles we leam from 
Plutarch’s report of his Fimeral Speech after the Samian War 
(Plut., Pericles, 8 , 6 ). It was roundly condemned by Plato 
(Laws, X, 889E) and though it was a “rationalist” inference from 
the variegated nature of Greek polytheism, it can hardly have been^ 
very popular in Athens. Hence the present passage may also be 
given a different, less unorthodox, sense, similar to the doctrine 
of Anaxagoras, that the world is ruled by voOs (Intelligence) ; “It 
is by reason of (the existence of) Law that we (are led to) believe 
in the gods, and this Law is what enables us to distinguish wrong 
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from right/’ Intelligence of Anaxagoras, almost as suspect 

as the Nornos of Protagoras, would thus be cleverly identified with 
a dUreront N onion, the Natural haw (v6tioi dypa^oi) to which 
Sophocles makes his Antigone (Ant., 453, f.) and the Chorus in his 
Oedipus (Q.T., 865, f.) appeal. 

There is a good parallel in Troadea, 884 (Hecuba speaks) : 
i2> yfis kAttI yfis ?8pav, 

6cms ttot’ el oO, 6uaT6TraaTos elBh'ai 
ZeOs, elx’ dvAykri (pCfaeos sire voOs ppOTcov 
TTpoar^u^dpT^v oi' TxAvra yap 5 i’ ^^6900 
Paivcov KeAeOdoo kotA 6(Kr)v tA 6vi^t’ Aysis. 

Here there is the same ambiguity about the phrase voOs ppoTwv as 
there is about vApos in our passage, and the most daring speculations 
are prefaced by a devout ritual formula (cp. Aesch., Ag., 160: 
ZeOs, Aotis ttot’ IotIv). To Hecuba’s strange surmises Menelaus 
answei*s in words any Athenian might have echoed : 

Ti 6’ loTiv; evyAs ws kaiviaas Oewv. 

802. els O’* dveAOcbv : There is a curious anachronism in the 
reference to a Homeric king of this fifth-century concept of law. 
The Sfjuos was the fountain-head of law in a sense in which the 
King of course was not. 

el 6 ia 90 apf|a 6 Tai : fut. w. el implying threat. 

804, - (p^peiV : the usual phrase is 9 ^pEiv Kal Ayeiv, “ plunder.” 
9 cbp, “ thief,” is cognate w. 94pw. 

806. IcJOV I once more an anachronism. laovopla was the 
Athenian* democratic ideal of equality before the law, opposed to 
the aristocratic eOvopia. No Homeric queen would demand equality. 
MAridier’s translation, iquiU, is ambiguous. Badermacher pro- 
posed to read AvdpcbTroicri ucov (“safe”) ; but surely the anachronism 
is characteristically Euripidean. 

807. ypOC9£0s \ “ a painter.” If the text is correct, the meaning 
is “ stand betck like a painter and view my plight.” But one MS., 
has a reading .pa.eus (first and fourth letter indecipherable) which, 
may stand for ^popeOs, “ judge, arbiter.” 

808. dvdOpTICXOV : prose word, unique in poetry. 

812. (Agamemnon again makes a move to go.) 
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CnT6§<5cyeis ’ prefix Ottsk-, cp. 0. p* itcc., w. Ott. Tr65a. 

814-820. An apologia for Sophistic TTotiSEla, the great aim of 
which was persuasiveness in public speaking. Its first and finest 
product was the friend of Protagoras, Pericles, of whom we are 
told that rJeido) tis ^TTEKAdtjev itri toTj (Eupolis, fr. 94, 5). 

Protagoras first came to Athens about 460 b.c., so that his 
concept of ircxiBsla (fof which see Plato’s Protagoras) was long 
familiar by the time of this play. It had been recently reinforced 
by the introduction of the Sicilian art of rhetoric, which for the 
first time adapted for prose the rules of formal composition (colon, 
period, balance of equal and contrasting clauses, etc.) hitherto 
applied only to poetry. Its great exponent at this time was Gorgias 
of Leontini, who had come to Athens in 427 as envoy of his native 
city. He lived till about 375, and became the teacher of Isocrates, 
through whom and his Latin imitator, Cicero, he may be said to 
have been the father of all European prose regarded as an art. 
This passage may well have been intended as an advertisement for 
Gorgias, of whom Eur. was certainly a friend. 

TTstOdb was at first a minor goddess, attendant on Aphrodite ; 
her fimction was to help in winning the consent of reluctant maidens 
to marriage. In this capacity we often meet her in Hesiod, Sappho, 
Ibycus, and Pindar. She is given a more general function for the 
first time in Aesch., Ag., 107, where she is identified with ** the 
power of song.” Here she has become the power of rhetoric, exactly 
as in the saying of Eupolis about Pericles, quoted above. Rhetoric 
has taken over the functions, as well as the attributes and rules, of 
poetry. 

814. pocWlporra : “ subjects of learning,” prob. first used in this 
technical sense by the Sophists, among some of whom (notably 
Hippias of Elis) it already had also the narrower sense* of ” mathe* 
matics,” afterwards commonly given it, e.g. by Plato (cp. Laws, 
817 E, where tA Tpia pocdi^ponra are arithmetic, geometry, astronomy). 

816. TUpowOV , . • 1 Ji6vt 1V : Cp. description of Eros in First 
Staeimon of Hijrpolytus (638) as t6v -rOpawov dv5pd5v. There was, of 
course, an ancient kinship between Eros and Peitho as agents of 
Aphrodite, and Tvpowos is a natural epithet of the former (cp. 
Soph., Ant., 786 f). The theme of the Hippolytus passage resembles 
that of this speech : “in vain does Hellas ever increase the slaughter 

5—1683 
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of her kiuf! I^ositle Alplious and at the Pytliiaa ehrine of, pliioobus, 
while we give no worship to Eros, the King of men.” Cp. also 
Hippol,, 916 f. (Theseus speaks): 

(£> ttoAX* A|iapT4vovT6s fiv^pconroi p<5rniv 
ri 6f) rkyyas uih> pvpias 6 i6Ac7K6T6 . , . 

§v 6’ oOk §Td<rroco6’ o05’ lOr^pdaaaO^ irw, 

9pov6lv 5i6<kaKeiv oloiv oOk ivecrn voOs; 

818. iJHCrSoOs 8l86vTeS • taking of fees was the great m*wk 
of the Sophists. At one end of the scale we hear that Protagoras 
charged 100 minae for a course, at the other that E venue of Paros 
charged 5 (cp. Burnet, Plato's Apology, p. 86). The mina was 
worth lOO drachmas, and the present-day equivalent of the latter 
in purchasing-power would be nearly 10«. (cp. Tod, C.A.H., vol. v, 
p. 8, with allowance for depreciation since 1927). There are many 
criticisms of the Sophists for this practice in Plato and Xenophon, 
whose master, Socrates, derided it. 

IV* fjv TTOre : imperf. or aor. indie, w. tva to express unrealisahle 
purpose ; “so that one could persuade (others) of whatever he 
wished and so get at once what he wanted.” &poc : “ at one and the 
saihe time.” 

820. ^AttIotocI .’ older form of opt. The later form, lAirfaeig, 
avoids confusion w. aor. inf. 

822. §7r* alorxpols • “ tmder shameful conditions.” The 

MSS. are divided between OcCrrf| and aUTT), Murray, following 
Verrall, prints the latter, imderstanding it of Cassandra, and 
puts a stop after alxif^^AoOTOS. But the reference to Cassandra 
is far-fetched, and the punctuation leaves ©tx^MOCl almost with- 
out meaning. Most edd, print OcOTfj, rightly. 

,824. Kai pfjV : looks forward to 826. “Well, then! ” She has 
decided to play her last car<|. 

TOU A6yov r w. T68e. “ Perhaps this part of my a/rgument is 

vain.” T6Se looks forward, 

826. TTpopdAAeiV" in «ipposition to TdBs. Eur. is particularly 
fond of dAA* 6iJlCOS, and uses it fifteen times at the endi of a 
line, a trick parodied by Aristophanes {Ach„ 402, 407). 

. 6tpf|<yETai ; fut, middle for pass, ; Ionic for Attic jbjj0f|orTai. 
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H26 Eur. was reproached even in antiquity for making H, 
thus utilise her daughter’s wretchedness ; but two points must be 
kept in mind. The queen, like Medea, is prepared to go to any 
length for revenge ; and the ugliness of the appeal is greatly 
softened by the response to it of Ag., who throughout the play 
acts a moderate part, and here is almost like Hecuba’s son-in-law. 

831-2. First recognised as an interpolation by Matthiae. A 
frequently-quoted commonplace. Page thinks it is probably due 
to the same actor who interpolated 606-8. 

834. Kr|6£OTf)V : “ linked by a 101605,” lit. The original meaning 
of KfjSos seems to have been “ care,” as in Od., xxii, 264, toov 6cAXcov oO 
Kfj6os. From this it developed in two opposite directions. On the 
one hand it came to mean ” grief,” then “ funeral,” as in Pindar 
Pytk, 4, 112, kSSos clxrd re . . . GtikAucvoi. On the other 

it came to mean “ connection by marriage,” as in the phrase Kil6o5 
ouvdTTT6iv, and finally almost “ marriage.” The verb ktiBeOcjv 
similarly meant “ take care of,” then “ bury,” then “ contract a 
marriage, make kin by marriage.” KTiSeorfis keeps only one of 
these meanings, “ kin by marriage, son-in-law, father-in-law* 
brother-in-law.” For development of meaning cp, perhaps Hiberno- 
English “your care,” meaning “your family,” a translation of Irish 
do churam. Cognate w. Eng. hote, German HaeSy Irish caies, 
“ anger.” 

Here the KT)5ecrrf|S is of course Polydorus. 

836. Jv6s: “one thing.” poi : eth. dat. “I have only one 
more thing to say.” 

836. sT piOl y^VOlTO : el for more* usual eI ydp, “ would that.” 
Cp. Soph., O.T., 863. 

838. Ao(l5<5^0U : Daedalus began as an Attic “ culture -hero,” 

like Hephaestus, to whom the invention of moving statues was 
attributed (Iliads xvui, 417). He was at first an imentOTy early 
connected with folklore about Crete (story of Labyrinth), and with 
Sicily ; then he became a sculptor y who could endow his works 
with speech and movement (first in this passage). Last of all* he 
figure$ as a wonder-working architect (Diodorus Siculus, i, 97, 5). 
Here there is a certain exaggeration, not free from frigidity, in the 
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ineixtion of him. Op. Ei>er>Pra, 332 f. Tlio Scliol. (juotes the lost 

Eury^sthma 

tA AaiSiiXeia TrAvra KiveToGtti Sokei 
pA^etv t’ dcy<5cAno6’* 66’ (5tW)p keIvos ao^ds. 

839. 6|JlOCpT^ : equivalent to 6po0, and found in same sense 
Hippol.y 1195, Heraclidaet 138. 

841. She shows the extremity of her despairing passion for 
revenge by the elaborate epithets here applied to her late enemy 
and present master. 

843. Tl|iC0p6v : w. ' avenging hand.” 

844. 4(T0AoO y^Cp <iv6p6s * predicative gen. “ For it is the 
part of a noble man..” 

845. Cp. the definition of Justice ascribed to Simonides, Plato, 

Rep., i, 332 D : to toOs (piAous iroielv kcI toOs Kcac6s, and its 

refutation by Socrates, who insists that the good man cannot harm 
others, 

847. T<5cS (ScvdyKas : Ha41ey corrects to Tfjs dvAyKiis, which goes- 
smoothly w. ol VOpoi, “ the laws of necessity,” but this runs 
cotmter to the critical maxim, difficilior lectio potior. Others suggest 
Xp6voi (for v6noi), “times and seasons,” and render t6cS dv<iyK0CS as 
‘‘relationships, ties.” It is best to keep to the MSS. and translate, 
with M^ridier, “ law (or custom) determines our necessities, making 
our worst enemies into friends and our former well-wishers into 
foes.” “ Law or custom” is then what enjoins revenge on Hecuba. 

SlcbpiCTOV : gnomic aor. 

852. OSOOV 6' OUVEk' ! the god in question is Zeus Xenios. 

Construe : Ofcov 6* ouv6Ka Kal ToO BiKatoli povAopai 
(t6v) dv6aiov §^vov Tf|v6e croi 5o0vai biKr\v. 

855. pfj 86^0Cl[il : We should expect hvk 86^ai, after cOCTTe. 
The change may be due to attraction to ei TrCO$ cpOCVelTj, which is 
beet taken, not w. 6fKr| as by most edd., but impersonally, “ if in 
any way it should appear |K)ssible.” 

857. loTlV yAp fj ! "^he vagueness shows the king’s embar- 
rassment. 

859, For the MSS. 8| CTCl Elmsley reads 5* which gives a 
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much cldar^r sense. 66 ^ in S60 4hen means Polydoriis. If we keep 
5 ^ CTOl, 65 ^ can only be A. himself (cp. 202). But this is very 
awkward here, and 666 is very rarely used in this meaning without 
some noun like <5cvi‘ip. Translate “ if this boy is my friend, that is a 
special matter, having nothing to do with the army.” The text 
must be translated “ if i am your friend.” 

861. Trp6s TOcOtOC: “in view of this.” Not© present imper. : 
“ go on and reflect.” 

862. TtpOdapK^crai : There is here a suppressed protasis, “ if I 
can do so without being embroiled with the Greeks.” The sup- 
pression subtly indicates A.’s delicacy of feeling. 

863. £i 6ia(3Ar|9f|<JO|Jiai : fut. after el, implying a threat^ as 
often ; ** if I am to fall out with, lose favour with.” 

864. As often in such reflexive passages, there is a slight 
anachronism ; 7rAfj6o5, for example, suggests the Athenian demos, 
and v6|iCOV ypa 90 cl the law-code of Solon. 

867. pf) Korrd yvcbpr|V : \xi\ should precede xpr^odai, and is 
displaced metri gratia. It is the redxmdant after verbs of 
preventing. 

TpOTTOS : “ humour, character,” originally perhaps a colloquial 
word, very frequent in Comedy. 

868. TCp T* GyXcp : once more a topical phrase. 

870. OVVlO^l I from crOvoiSa, “ be privy to, share knowledge of.” 
Imperative only here. She means “ be my passive, not my active, 
accomplice.” 

873. dv8p6s OpTJKOS • Cp. 81. The phrase is contemptuous. 

ola TTgloETai : a minister euphemism. Cp. Soph., O.T., 1376, 
pXacrroOa* Sttcos ^pAaore. 

874. pf) 5 oKC 0V ^lif]V ydpiV : elliptical; “not seeming to do 

so for my sake.” not oO, because sentence imperative. 

k\xr\v for x&pw giioO. 

875. OfjaCO KOcXcO^. Cp. 111. Common phrase. 

880. TpCpAScov oyXov : This is intended to surprise the 
audience, as it does Ag. 
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881. dypocv : ‘\booty/' to emphasise their helplesaikess. 

882. TOV i\x6v 90v4a: I|i6v should be objective, “murderer 
of we,” but it is more probably ironical, “ my particular murderer.” 
<pOvto normally disyllabic { w — ) by 83mizesis ; here and at Electra^ 
699, 673, a tribrach. 

883. cScpCT^COV KpcScTOS * objective gen. “ upper hand over 
a man.” 

884. TO 77X15605 : simply “ numbers.” 

885. (JL^pcpOIJlOCl : Schol. <pocOXov fiyo0^xaJ, “I think poorly of,” a 
rare meaning which I cannot find listed in L. and S. 

886-7. These two instances of iieyAXa Ipya done by women are 
the most suitable for the present purpose out of a long catalogue 
exemplihed by Aesch., Choeph,, First Stasimon, (586-638) where 
the case of the Lenmian Women gets special mention. The murder 
of the sons of Aegyptus by their wives, the daughters of Danacs, 
was the subject of the lost Damides of Aesch. ; that of the men of 
Lemnos of his Afipvioi. It also formed the backgroimd of the 
At^uviai of Soph., and of Eur.’s own HypsipyU^ of which a large 
part has been recovered from a papyrus. {New Chapters in Greek 
Literature, 3rd Series, p. 120, f.). The “ Lenmian horror ” (t6 
Ai^pviov ipyov) was proverbial. The point of H.’s mention of both 
cases here is that they showed how numbers could compensate for 
physical weakness. 

6:p8r|V : (ot?pw) “ altogether.” 

fe^cj^KiacxV : “ depopulated,” 

888. cbS y6v4ar0OO : AXAA at the end of a speech sums 
up an appeal. “ Come then, let it be so done.” 

u40es: “ let be, break off,” 

889. liOl : eth. dat., “ pray.” 

890. (Here H. turns to give instructions to the slave.) 

TrAocOetcTOC : (irreg. aor- pass, of TreXdtjco) “ having drawn near.” 

891. 6l*| 7TOT* ; \\kQ ci-devant “former.” 
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' 892. )(jf>40S I »oc, of respect, “ on a matter which concerns you 
no less than her.** 

894. &<g{vriS H, herself. She is giving the slave the exact 
words she is to use. 

900. vOv Se : “ but 6US it is,” a common phrase. 

901. TtXoOv 6p65vrr^ f^OV)(OV : Murray*s emendation of 
MSS. OpoSVTOCS ^(JKjypv, The preposition is necessary to the 
sense, “ waiting for, looking forward to.” 6pc6vT , w. arTponr6v, 
understood. A fjouxos ttAoDs would be one helped by a favourable 
wind. M4ridier, in hia note, thinks the two contradictory, but 
surely a sail without a wind is unthinkable. 

903-4. Cp. 845. Ag. accepts H.’s justice. 

905-952. Third Stasimon. 

This is the longest ode in the play, and one of the most beautiful 
lyrics in Greek. In structure it resembles the First Stasimon 
(444-83) consisting as it does of two strophes with their corres- 
ponding antistrophes, but it is made longer by the addition of an 
epode (943-52) in an independent rhythm. This may be called 
the classical structure of a tragic choral ode, the presence or absence 
of the epode being immaterial (Kranz, Stasimon, p. 175). 

The theme of this ode is the fall of Troy, narrated in typical 
Euripidean fashion. Three points about it should be specially 
noted: (1) The originality (and “modernity*’) of describing the 
sack of the city as experienced by a luxurious woman. (2) The 
sharp realism of the detail, which reminds us of the clear outline 
of a va^-painting, while at the same time looking forward to 
Hellenistic g^cnrc-descriptions ; (3) The violent contrast, skilfully 
hinted at rather than over -stressed, between the relaxation of the 
domestic scene and the sudden horror of the surprise-attack. The 
change comes at 928, where the broken and agitated iambic rhythm 
(a succession of eleven short syllables), emphasises the startling effect 
of the unlooked-for din of assault. The picture of the captive woman 
gazing back on her lost home (938, f.) malces an effective ending 
to a perfect poetic description, which seems designed to illustrate 
the Horatian nt pictum poesis.^ After this perfection, the epode 
seems a Uttje banal, being merely a fresli recital of the imprecations 
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figamst Helen which were almost commonplace, in Trag^y,(cp. 206). 
There is another lively lyric picttire of the sack of Troy in the 
First Stasimon of Trcjlodes (511, f.). 

Metrical Scheme : 

Strophe OC^ — ^Antistrophe : Aeolic. 

Strophe — Antistrophe p* : mainly lambic, 

Epode : mainly Iambic. 

1. Strophe Qt ! — Antistrophe (x\ 

906. ww — ww — w — Glyconic. 

— w ww — ww Aeolic Trimeter. 

— w ww — ww Aeolic Trimeter. 

ww — ww — w Pherecratic. 

910. ww — ww — w — Glyconic. 

ww — w — Glyconic. 

— w — Cretic. 

— ww — w Versm Aristophanictis. 

Two periods ; 906-8, 910-13. The two last cola should be 
scanned together as a Trimeter, akin to the Alcaic lO-sy liable 
(Horace’s virginihus puerisque canto) with a cretic instead of a 
dactyl before the choriamb. 

2. Strophe |3' — Antistrophe p', 

923. w — WWW wwww — lambic Dimeter. 

w — w — w — w — lambic Dimeter. 

926. ™ — w lambic Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 

ww — ww — w — w lambic Trimeter ? 

ww ww ww WWW ww Iambic Dimeter Catalectic. 
w — w — w — w — lambic Dimeter. 

— w — Cretic. 

930. — w ww — ww — lambic Trimeter ? 

— ww — ww — Hemiepes. 

— „ — w— w lambic Dimeter Catalectic. 

Again there seem to be two periods : 928-6, 927-31. The first is 
Iambic, ending in an Aeolic colon, the second lambic with an 
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iEnoplic <M>lon in the second last place. Note how 930 resembles 
927, but in reverse, so to speak ; it is obviously difficult to give 
names to such cola as these. Wilamowitz suggests that 927 may 
be scanned as a Phalaecean with ww instead of — — as its 
opening syllables. This is tempting, but leaves the kindred 930 
unexplained. 


3. Epode. 

943. w ww — w — lambic Trimeter Catoleotic. 

w lambic Dimeter Catalectic. 

945. — ww — ww — Hemiepes. 

w- — .w — lambic Dimeter Catalectic. 

' — w — lambic Dimeter Catalectic. 

w' ww — ww — wlambic Trimeter Cata- 
lectic. 

— w — w lambic Dimeter Catalectic. 


950. — 


meter. 


w — w — lambic Tri- 

Aeolic Trimeter (Alcaic 
lO-syllable). 


Three periods : 943-5, 946-9, 950-2. The rhythm is irregular 
lambic for the most part, with the third colon Enoplic and the last 
Aeolic, Wilamowitz, dividing the cola differently, scans as 
Dactylo-Epitritic down to 950 {Oriech. Versk,, p. 548). Schroeder 
{Eurip, Cantica, p. 44), has yet another division and a different 
scansion. Note the close kinship between 951-2 and the last two 
cola of Strophe (x\ which opens with a cretic, not a dactyl. 


906. : passive, regular in Trag. The fut. pass. AexOi^aonai 
is a late formation based on the aor. pass. 

907. v4(pO^ * Cp. Iliad, xvii, 243, ttoA^^oio v^ 9 os irepl ttcScvto Kcx^0^TT6I. 

908. 6opi 6f) 6opl : SiTrAacndjgi fvEKcv xfjs ACnrri?, Schol. 

910. 0T6<p<ivCXV TTVpycoV : The great Mother-goddess, Cybele, 
widely worshipped in Asia Minor, is regularly represented with a 
crown of towers. She is called turrita by Virgil and Seneca. For 
tiuret-crowned head of Cybele on coins of Hellenistic Smyrna, cp. 
Head, Historia Numorum, p, 592. 

K^Kapcrai : perf. pass of Kdpw, “ shave, shear ; Latin oaro 
(piece of flesh cut off), Irish acaraim, Eng. shear. 
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911. OcldAXou : “ sooty smoke.” The MSS. hiwre •alSdXou 
KOmVOU, the second word being bbviously a gloss : correction by 
Tricliniijs. Akin to otew, “ bum, glow„” Latin aedes, aestus, Irish 
Aed, Aodh, red-head.” 

912. KT]At6^ : “ stain,” Latin caligo ; cognate acc. 

K8)(pCA>O’0Cl : from XP<P3^» “ defile,” cognate w. xpoia, XP^pia, 
XP<os, etc. 

913. IppoCTsOo'CO : This verb, as Hadley remarks, is often used 
of gods : Soph., O.T., 678, of Dionysus, Aesch. Per#., 449, of Pan, 

914. |Jl6Cr0VUKTl0S .* temporal adj. used adverbially: cp. d9f|KE 
irdvriov, 797, hnSipivio?, infra, 927, where adj. is local. The Schol. 
quotes from Little Iliad the following line which fixes the hour of 
Troy’s fall ; 

lr)v jjiaori, Xajnrpf) 6’ l-rr^TEXXe CTEXfivri. 

Cp. Aesch., Ag,, 826, 'rrfidqp’ dpoOcos 6^9! nXaidBcov SOaiv, said of the 
Wooden Horse. The Pleiads set in Greece in March between 10 
and 11 p.m. 

cbAAupiOCV note imperf. ; ” my ruin began,” Jeffery. 

915. fjpos : Only here in Eur. ; common in Soph. Correlative 
w. Tfjuios, as 2ok>s w. Tfcos. 

916. OxiSvcrrai : pass, of orKiSvTim. The MSS. give KiSvCXTai, 
an equally good form. Both are Epic, not elsewhere used in Trag., 
but OTcievauai occurs in Ionic prose: al Kdpai oKfSvcxvTai, “the pupils 
are dilated,” Hippocrates. Cp. <SaroorK(6vaGr0ai, Thuc. vi, 98. 

XOpOTTOlCOV : with OTTO. Some MSS. have XOpOTTOlOV SuaiCXV, 
which Wilamowitz takes w. KOCTOcXOo'CXS ^ more idiomatic than our 
text. KOTOAOaaS is Murray’s correction of MSS. KOCTOnToOaaS. 
There seems little reason for any change if XOpO'TrOl6v Oucrfocv 
KCXTCXTToOaaS be read, as by Meridier. 

920. ^'-^OTOV : Only here in Trag. In Iliad, xv, 6^7 it is the 
“ great naval pike ” of Ajax. Xenophon, Cyrop., 4, 5, 58, uses it to 
mean ” cavalry lance,” and this is its common later meaning. Prom 
f0<o, shave,” apparently because of its smooth shaft. The phrase 
here is parenthetic. The spear hung on the wall was a sign of peace. 
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022. ^OK^d’ 6p&v: must mean “no longeir on the watch for.” 
The Greeks had pretended to sail away. Tpofocv *IXl<i6 : 
“Hian Troy.” 

923. cScvaS^TOlS: adj. w, IJltTpoaaiV. The word is unique, 
but the phrase is equivalent to TrAeicrf) dvaS^aiiri in Iliads xxii, 469. 

924. liiTpaiClV : phpa, Horn, uhpn, “ band.” In Homer it 
meant “ a metal guard worn round the waist ” (L. and S.). The 
meaning here, “ headband, snood,” occurs first in Aleman, 23, 67 : 
phpa Au6ia veoviScov fiyoApa. Its wearing was evidently an Asiatic 
custom. 

ippuBpi^OliOCV : “I was arranging.” 

“ Les femmes ne disent pas qu’elles se paraient, ce qui serait 
fort extraordinaire k cette heure, mais qu’ elles faisaient leur 
toilette de nuit en relevant et fixant leurs cheveux.” Weil. 

925. £v6TTTpC0V .* For a fine discussion of some archaic Greek 
mirrors, and description of a beautiful specimen in, the National 
Museum, Dublin, see Dr. J. D. Beazley’s paper, A Greek Mirror in 
Dublin, Proc., R.I.A., 1939. Mirrors were usually of bronze or silver ; 
the mention of gold here is intended, as Hadley remarks, “ to 
heighten the picture of luxurious ease.” Cp. Troades, 1107. 

XpUG^COV I disyllabic, by synizesis. 

926. (icT^ppOVOCS : Schol. explains as meaning -rrepupepels or 
KUKAoTcpds, “ circular.” This banal explanation, which can 
hardly apply to CXUyics, is surprisingly accepted by M^ridier and 
apparently favoured by Weil. Hadley’s translation, “ looking into 
the fathomless bright depths ” is surely better. This W£i8 long ago 
suggested by Boissonade ; Hartung’s pedestrian objection, that it 
could not be said of a mirror hung in a room, is taken seriously by 
Weil. It was pretty certainly a hand-mirror in any case. This is 
one of the poet’s very finest poetic touches. 

927. lTri54pVlOS * a unique word. Cp. 797, 914. “ Before 

sinking on the cushions of my couch.” Porson oddly thought the 
nom. “ otiose ” and read llTl54pVlOV, which makes the phrase prosy 
as well. Musgraye went one better by suggesting ^TTlSEiTTVlOS* 
For TTfirreiV, cp. Aesch., Ag., 565-6 : 

f[ 0<itXir,os, dJrt irdvros iv 

KoiTat? <5cK0iJia>v vrjvf^ois eOBoi macov. 
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928# The .rhythm marks the sudden change from'^luacurious 
peace to the din of war. 

929. K^£UCT|iCX : “ the word of command.” 

930. TrOCtSsS ‘EAAAvCOV : An Aeschylean phrase. Cp. Persae, 
402. 

931. OKOTTIOCV : “hill -top,” a Homeric word; here equivalent 
to Tr6Aiv. 

933. poVOTreTrXoS l clad only in the chiton, like a Spartan 
girl ; hence to be taken closely with Acopls cbs KOpa, Athenian 
women wore over the chiton the himation or peplos, a woollen 
upper-garment. 

935-6. Construe : TTpOaiJOVO-' "ApTfilJllV OUK f^VUaa, “ I 
besought A. to no avail.” TTpOCrljOUCT* lit. “ sitting ae a 
suppliant,” hence “ praying to.” dvUCO, “ accomplish, succeed.” 

In the Iliad, Artemis is the helper of the Trojans, like her brother 
Apollo. Both were in historical fact of Asiatic origin. Eur., how- 
ever, is probably thinking of Athens where Artemis, under various 
appellations, such as Brauronia, Munichia, Tauropolos, was the great 
women’s goddess. *'ApT6mv, & ywaiKwv Kpdros, she is called 

in the Attic skolion (Diehl, no. 3). Every Athenian girl, between 
the ages of five and ten, was dressed in a yellow robe and consecrated 
to her at the Brauronia, thus becoming an Apicros (“ bear ”) and 
being said dpiaeOeiv. Women in trouble would naturally turn to 
her. In this case she gives no help : the women’s husbands are 
killed, they themselves enslaved. 

940. VoOs JHlvTiaev Tt65oc : a metaphor'from running ; “ the 
ship hurried on its way.” TToSa w. VOOTlIiOV : homewards.” 

941. C&pi(JEV : from dpi 3 co, “divide or separate from,” used 
normally of a bo\mdary (5pos). 

942. drrelTroV : “ The aorist denotes a feeling . . . which began 
to be just before the moment of speaking,” Hadley. Cp. Soph., 
Ajax, 693 : I<ppi5’ gpcori, -rrcpixap^S 6’ AvemrdtJiav. The normal pres, 
of drrelTTOv is AirayopECrco, its perf. direipriKa. It means both ” succumb, 
give in,” as here, and “ forbid.” 

dAyei,: instrumeptal dat., ” in my suffering,” 

944. po\!rrcxv : cp. 646. 
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945. alv6TrapiV : “ wicked Pam ” ; c]>. llmd, iii, 39, SvaTTOpis, 
Aleman ^Diehl 73), Sucnrapis, crfv6*iTapis, and Kobertson’s brilliant 
emendation, Aesoh., Ag.y 713, kucXi^ctkow' "Airapiv t6v <dV6XeKTpov. 
The same prefix occurs Aesch., Oioeph,, 315, <& iriinrep aiviTTocTBp, 
but the meaning is different, “ unhappy father.” 

945-6. KOnrdpeje 5i6oua’ : a typical Greek phrase. Cp. Od., 
xix, 167, dx^eol »ji 6 66 ^ 615 . The word KorrApa (from Apri w. Doric 
final d) is Ionic and prosaic. 

947. dlTCoAeaEV : a pregnant use; “he has driven me to my 
death from my fatherland.” 

948. yA|iOS : Weil, followed by MAridier, on the strength of 
Andromache, 103, takes this as meaning “wife,” and as applying 
to Helen. In the Andromache passage, however ('IXicp atmiv^ 
TTApt^ ou yApov AXXA Ttv* ATOcv/ZiyAyer’ eOvalav Is OoXApous 'EXivotv), the 
verb ^lyAyeTO is clearly used in a double sense : yApov Ayeor^ai, “ to 
celebrate a marriage,” and *EX4vr|v Ayeodai, “ to bring home H. as 
his bride.” The bridal procession was the chief part of a Greek 
marriage; the Irish “ hauling-home ” is probably a very ancient 
pagan survival of a similar rite. 

949. dXAcrtopos TI 5 oljOs • “ Woe sent by a demon.” For 
dXAoTCOp, cp. 686. 

960. &V I refers to o!3U5, which is of course Helen personified. 
In Aesch., Ag., 1461, Helen is called oljOs. 

953-1295 ; Exodos, 

The Exodos is defined by Aristotle as “ a complete part of a 
Tragedy not followed by a song of the Chorus.” Strictly interpreted, 
this definition compels us to classify all the remaining part of this 
play as an Exodos ; yet, as it is clearly divided into two by a 
Kommos (1055-1108) and as the two scenes so produced have each 
a distinct character, it is perfiaps more convenient to call the 
scene 953-1066 the Fourth Epeisodion and that from 11 09-=! 295 
the Exodos. Aristotle’s definition is only technically violated by 
this division, because, although the Kommos is not “ a song of 
the Chorus,” and is here in fact sung entirely by Tolymestor, the 
Chorus merely replying in Trimeters to his Doohmiocs, it does mark' 
a transition in the action. 
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The scone from 953-1056 is the most dramatic in the play, and 
Etir. has put into it a great deal of the skill in devising tense situa* 
tions which is more characteristic of his later than of his earlier 
work. It is full of the type of Irony which Sophocles had brought 
to a high degree of perfection and which is perhaps the chief 
ingredient of Greek Tragedy. The “ ironic ” effect is secured, as in 
Sophocles, by the contrast between the expressed intention of the 
speaker and the spectator’s knowledge of the real situation. Here 
Polymestor is trying to conceal his crime, while Hecuba is fully 
aware of it and in her turn conceals from him her sinister purpose. 
We have thus a double deception, of which of course the spectator 
is all the time fully aware. There is a similar complexity in the 
plot. Hecuba first induces her enemy to dismiss his guards by 
saying that she has a secret to discuss with him and his children. 
Next, after putting him at his ease by letting him think her entirely 
unaware of the fate of Polydorus, she excites his cupidity by hinting 
vaguely at “an ancient buried treasure,” about which she wishes 
her son informed. Polymestor is sharp enough to enquire why 
she has requested his children’s presence, and she answers (with 
perhaps the boldest “ irony ” of the whole scene) that she wishes 
them to know the secret in case he should die,^ In order to get 
him into her tent, she mentions almost casually (after purporting 
to direct him to the exact spot where the “ ancient treasure ” lies 
hidden), that she wishes him to take care of some valuables which 
she has actually brought with her. This, coming after the greater 
bait, so plausibly offered and so cunningly accepted, is easily swal- 
lowed, and the Thracian, after some further suspicious questioning, 
goes to his horrible doom among the seemingly helpless women. 

We have not so far been explicitly told how Polymestor has 
been summoned. He enters, accompanied by his two children and 
auL armed guard, from the side of the scene to the left of the audience. 
This indicates by convention that he hew come from a distance ; 
and he himself informs us that when Hecuba’s messenger came to 
him, he was far away in the Thracian mountains. His speech is a 
masterpiece of pious h 5 q>ocri 8 y, 

966. ^60 : extra metrum, as usual with exclamations. 

* Grube (Drama of SunpideM^ p. 226, n. 1) seems to miss a little of the subtlety here. 
This is not said by H. in order to get the children into the tent, but rather to motivate 
their preface on the scene. This done, they '* just follow their father.*' Polymestor^s 
question %hy they were asked to come of course greatly heightens the dramatic 
suspense. 
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oOk Tnonr6v o06^v : tl»i« “ ironic ” plu’aso is aliuoei a 
keynote for the whole scene. 

957. KaAcos TTpocaaovra : with [xi] The whole 

phrase is part of the subject of OUK loTl, in apposition to 
sOSo^lOC, In prose it would be normal to write ttpASeiv. 

“ Nothing is to be relied upon, neither glory nor the prospect of 
success derived from present good fortune.” 

958. (pOpOUCTl : Note quantity of 0. Priniary meaning, “ mix 
dry with wet,” Latin fermentum, Eng. harm. Secondary meaning, 
“ jumble, confound,” first in Aesch., Prom.^ 450, 29 upov glKti TrAvrra, 
used of primitive men. In Plato, Phaedo, 97 b, Socrates is made 
to echo Prometheus in speaking of hi.s own “ confused ” efforts at 
reasoning. 

OCUTOi : Murray, for MS. oc06’ Ol. OCUTdc is Hermann’s reading. 

TTcftXlV Te Kai TrpOCJCO : a variant on the usual .&vco kAtco, for 
which cp. Aesch., Eum.^ 650 : (ZeO^) tA 5’ (5tAXa TrdtvT’ (Svco te koI 
KiTco/crrp4q>cov Tierjoiv. Here the phrase prob. refers to pmt and 
future f Trp6orco xal diriorco. 

959. c5cyVCOCrf(JC l ASqAlcjc tc5v TrpoypcSrrcov toov |jieAA6vTcov, Schol. 
This is a “ rationalist ” view of the origin of worship. 

960. A show of manly self-control, whose hollow pretence is as 
obvious to H. as to the audience. 

961. TrpOK67TTOVT* : agrees w. subj. of QpTjVSlV, understood 
(tivA). 

KOCKCOV : best taken w. ks TTpOCrScv, ” ahead of ojie’s mis- 
fortunes.” 

TTpoKATrraiv is a prose word, obviously metaphorical for the track- 
making of a pioneer, used commonly in later philosophical Greek 
in the semse of moral progress ; frequent in Eur., but nowhere else 
in poetry. 

962. drroualcxs : causal gen. w. p^|J[q>r]. Tl is merely adverbial 
w. el, 

963. ax^S * “ Hold ! ” TVyxAvco : vivid prea. 

964. d<piK6|Jir(V : ” reached home.” Note awkward repetition 
in 967. 
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»66. §STaCrr6v...ovijnriTvet: “ meets me,” ir. dttfc.,aIpoVT». 

967. pOdous; The content of the message is left vague; it. 
beoomes sufficiently clear from the action. 

968. Hecuba will not look Polymestor in the face. The lines 
are a deliberate signal to the audience, intended to be emphasised 
by the actor,- so that attention will be concentrated on the subtle 
play that follows. 

971. TUy)(<iv0U0’* t nom. for ace., the construction called Korrdt 

oOveaiv («e»5C-construction) because at6cbs is equivalent 

to alSoOpai. 

972. 6p0ai$ K6paiS : “with uplifted eyes ” ; Latin rectis oculis. 
K6pcxi, lit. “ pupils,” because a little image (Kdpq, pupillvs) is seen 
in each of them. Cp. King John, ii, 2 : “ the shadow of myself 
formed in her eye.” 

973. SOOVOIOCV : First fovind here, then Soph., Electra, 654 ; 
elsewhere only, prose. 

orfeOev : obj. gen., “ against you.” 

974-6. These two lines, with their irrelevant and anachronistic 
excuse (such modesty is an Athenian, not a heroic, trait) are perhaps 
an interpolation due to actors. Page, l,c., says that the objections 
to 970-5 are not very strong. They are strongest to the last two 
lines. 

Construe : “Apart from this (fiXAcos) another reason for my 
behaviour is the custom that women should not look men in the face.” 

976. Kal OoOpd y* Ov64v : “ yes, indeed, and no wohder.” 

tIs • understand §x«i. The phrase is equivalent to 

Homeric t( 61 <n xptCi Iliad, xi, 606. 

977. t 1 • adverbial, “why in the world ? ” 

for more usual nereiTipvpco, “ sent for.” 

979. Note how careful she is to include the children, 
dirdovas : Epic word, equivalent to OepArrovTots. 

- 981. f^6’ ipripia : the pronoun is emphUtic ; “ in thial case it 
is all right to be left alone.” 

982. TTpoacptA^S • ovppocxil^t aCrT6v toiTs Tpcool, Schol. 
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083. ^ He waits a moment while the guards withdraw. dAXd I 
“ now,” emphatic. 

984. Tl )^pf) : “in what way ought ? ” He does not purport to 
question the elementary duty of helping a friend in need. The 
emphasis is on the tI. 

986. sItt^ 7TaT8^ : the well-known Greek idiom by which the 
subject of a dependent clause becomes the object of the principal 
clause (cScvriirrcoais, “ exchange of cases ”). 

989. [idAlora: “Certainly.” Still used in Modern Greek. 

TOUKelvoU |i4pOS : acc. of respect : “ as far as he is concerned.” 

992. Murray is responsible for the pause in the middle of the 
line, to indicate H.’s emotion. The device is not of ancient date, 
poi would be more elegant than pou (Weil). 

993. Kal SsOpd y* : “ Yes, and he tried to come.” Note tense 
of f3f|T6l. 

KpdcplOS : without being caught by the Greeks. 

996. Here Polymestor is “ ironical,” but of course Hecuba is 
not deceived. Indeed no one is, except Polymestor himself ; a 
subtle Euripidean touch, made more subtle still by the savage 
undertone in the next line. 

996. Note the tenses of the two imperatives : O’COO’OV expresses 

urgency, Ipa (^pdco) warns against a practice or habit. dpSv toSv TrXqoidv 
is an almost proverbial phrase ; cp. the Tenth Commandment, 
Exodua, XX, 17 : oOk Tf|v oIkIocv toO TrXr|ai6w% aou. VUV I 

Ionic particle ; dist, from vOv, “ now.” 

997. dvafllTlV TOO 'rrapOVTOS : “ may I make the best of 
(get profit from) what I have,” without coveting anyone else’s. 
6vlvaii(n, middle of 6vtvrnju, “ benefit.” Cp. orripyeiv tA Trap^vra. 

1000. S> <piXr|9£ls * note the fierce effect of this extremely 
“ ironical ” address. 

§crr\ (5 is Hermann's convincing correction of MSS. §OTCO. 

1001. tI ypfjll^ I Cp. 977. The repetition of the phrase perhaps 
indicates Polymestor’s cupidity. 
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V KOCTcbpUXCS* grammatical sub j* of 2cm in 1. lOOJD. This 

it«e of plnral noun with sing, verb is called crxT\wa ni^otpiK6v. It is 
perhaps pedantic to apply strict grammar at this high point of 
dramatic tension. This line is spoken in a loud whisper; the 
plural npia|il6cov makes the bait more exciting. Note, too, the 
skilful alliteration. For KOrrcbpU)(£S» Soph., Ant.y 774, where 
the word means tomb* 

1004. lldAlcrra : here has very emphatic effect : “ Yes ! Yes ! ” 
Note sinister irony in e0(J£pf|5. 

1005. Polymestor is made to ask‘ this dangerous question in 
order to arouse suspense in the minds of the audience, not because 
the presence of the children is a “ weakness,” as Grube thinks. If 
Fur. had felt it as such, he would certainly not have drawn such 
explicit attention to it. Hecuba just glides over the danger-point, 
and her answer, -qv OTi KOfT0<5cvqS» course delicious “ irony.” 
The audience know that Polymestor is doomed, but not yet to 
what exact fate. 

1007. The semi-colon after eXs^OtS, which makes the line perfect, 
is due to Boissonade. Without it, the last words would be meaning- 
less; 

1008. Apparently CTT^yai means underground treasuries ; 
perhaps the idea is suggested by the popular belief that such tombs 
as those at Mycenae were “ treasure houses ” (Hadley). On the 
other hand, it may be the existence of real treasuries of the kind 
that suggested the popular belief. Athena’s temple was familiar 
as the State treasury of Athens. 

1011. Polymestor is eager for more information ; Hecuba 
skilfully uses his eagerness to lead him into the tent. Note the 
intentional vagueness of 1012. 

1014. OTkOXcOV iv SyAcp : “ in a pile of booty.” 

1015. Polymestor’s question is very natural. He waves his arm 
to indicate that they are surrounded. “ This is the circuit of the 
Greeks’ anchorage.” 

1016. One MS. has !6iai, which is read by Weil and M4ridier, 
and is clearer. 

1017. TTlcrrA ! ‘‘ safe.” Polymestor is now very nearly caught. 
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1019<^ AAX' ?ptt’ ts oIkous : iAAd hero moolis simply 
“please,” as often. Cp. 888. Note tense of §pTr£, “ come, move 
into the house.” 

1 020. TTOScx : the sheet, or rope which held the lower edge of 
the sail. Cp. 940, where the word, in a similar context, has its 
literal meaning. 

1021-2. The “ irony ” here reaches its height. <3bv t with 
Sel, as Hipp.t 23 : ou ttoXAoO *tr6vou ue Bel. 

1024, f. Polymestor now follows Hecuba into the tent, from 
which his cries can soon be heard as he is seized and blinded. 
Meanwhile, the Chorus recite a brief song in Dochmiac rhythm to 
the accompaniment of a jerky, agitated dance. (1024 and 1031 
are ordinary lambic Trimeters.) Cp. 684-725. 

1024. S^ScOKaS : This seems pointless, and Weil may be right 
in his suggested correction, following Nauck : 

oOtoi 5l6coKas &v focos Scbaeis 6 (ktiv. 

1025-7. dXillEVOV <S:vtAov : A famous crax. SvtAov in Homer 
meant the hold of a ship, but its original sense must have been the 
normal one, “ bilge-water,” Latin sentina. In Pindar, 01. 9, 53, it 
means simply “ flood.’* In spite of Hadley’s protest, there seems 
no alternative to translating it “ water ” here, or perhaps “ filthy 
water ” would be more precise. Otherwise (5cA(|i£VOV would be 
meaningless. A4)(piOS, needlessly suspected by Murray, means 
“ sideways,” (irAdyios, SchoL), and is really quite appropriate to 
the svdden, unforeseen nature of Polymestor’s fall. It is to be taken 
w. TTECrcoV (Weil, M^ridier) rather than w. iKir^CJI] (Hadley) where 
it would have to be given a peculiar meaning, “ headlong.” 

(piAas KapSias ‘ well compared by Hadley w. Croon’s words. 
Soph., ArU.f 1105, Kop6iocs t’ ^^ioTapai. Finally, <i^l^pSco means “ take, 
cut off,” not “ lose.” 

Translate : “ like one fallen sideways into a foul flood from which 
there is no escape into harbour, you will fall from your heart’s 
desire, having cut off your life (by your act in slaying Polydorus).” 
KOCpSfoc^ means, not “life,” but “desire, wish,” i.e. his eagerness 
for treasure. 

1029. OVpiTrfTVei: should mean “concur, coincide,” and this 
makes plausible the conjecture of Hemsterhuys, o\5 for oO, “ where 
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a d^bt to Justice and debt to the Gods coincide, this means mortal 
evil ! ” On the other hand, no Greek would make a diaiinction 
between such debts. According to Schol., Didymus, the great 
Alexandrian scholar, paraphrased thus « Crrrlyyvov t 6 oOte 

irapA Tfj AIK13 o<jn TTopA toTs 6 £oTs l|JiTr6a6v A9avf3£Tai, giving OVIJUtItVEI 
apparently the unique meaning “is set aside.” The word aOuTn-coons 
in prose often means “ collapse.” 

1030. With K0CK6v a verb “ to be ” is implied. 

1031. 65o0 Tf\a6’ eXiris: ” your expectations from this 
journey (shall deceive you).” 

1032. OovAaiJJlOV : With ae, not with "A160CV. 

1034. drroAeiJlCp : i.e. the hands of women. 

XeI'^EIS piov : a subtle touch. The Chorus do not know the 
exact penalty he is to pay (Hadley). % 

1035. Polymestor is heard crying within. The rule that scenes 
of violence were not enacted in view of the audience was not 
universal ; Sophocles showed one of Niobe’s daughters being 
killed by Artemis (Pearson, Soph. Frag., ii, pp. 96-7). On the 
other hand it seems pretty certain that Ajax goes out of sight for 
his suicide ; the actor Timotheos of Zacyhthus, who enacted it 
before the audience and was therefore called a^poyeOs (Schol., Ajax, 
864) was a late sensationalist (Schmid, Or. Lit.-Oesch., i, 2, p. 
338) and the Chorus only hear the sound of the hero’s fall {Ajax, 
871). Horace’s rule is well known {Ars Poetica, 185, f.) : 

Ne pueros corarn popido Medea tracidet 

Aut humana palain coquat exta nefarias Atreus, 

Aut in avem Procne vertaiur, Cadmus in anguern, 
Quodcumque ostendia mihi sic, incredulua odi. 

Such restraint was of course the normal practice. There is a 
close enough resemblance between this scene and that in Aesch., 
Ag„ 1343, f. In both the Chorus divide into two groups. 

1037. (Jb|iOl OC\56lS : a repetition of Aesch., Ag., 1345. 

1038. Ka(v* : “ unheard of.” 

1039. oOtI iif) construction with oO see now 

A, Y. Campbell in C.E., 1943, p. 68, f. With the second person sing., 
fut, Ind., oO \x'f\ expresses a strong prohibition ; with any other person 
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of the ftit. ind., or with any person of the 6u>r. subj., a strong det^L 
Campbell shows that the second person aor. subj. is not used in 
prohibitions, nor the second person fut. ind, in denials. Apparent 
exceptions are due either to faulty texts or to faulty interpretations. 
He holds the old view (denied by Goodwin) that the two construc- 
tions were originally separate. 

1040. p6cXAc0V I “ with my javelin.” In his rage and anguish 
he thi'eatens to tear down the flimsy wall of the aKT^vf). 

1041. Assigned to Polymestor by late MSS. and Scholia, which 
Hermann, Weil, and M4ridier follow. Murray^s attribution to the 
Chorus, which is that of the best MSS., is very much better^ The 
Chorus hear the heavy thud of a javelin striking against something. 
In 1155, the women have deprived Pol. of his javelin. The Schol. 
explains that he throws stones, Jeffery that lie uses his fists. We 
are only told what the Chorus think they hear. 

1042. ^Tre01T^crC0|Jl6V : Delib. subj. This construction w. poOXij 
poOAeaOe, is a favourite one with Plato ; an idiomatic combination 
of two kinds of question. 

dcK|if| : equivalent to Kaip6s. Cp. Aesch., Ag.f 1353, t 6 pf) 

6’ cJcKpi^. 

1044. Note tense of imperatives ; “go on, break,” 

I “ burst out.” Greek doors opened outward. 

1047. fj yocp : “ Have you really ? ” 

1050. TU9Acp . . , TToSl : A common phrase both in Soph, 
and Eur. 

Trocpa<p6pCp : “ stumbling, staggering.” L. and S. quote Lucian 
■iTapA 9 opov Pa5(36iv, of a drunkard’s walk. 

1055. ” The onrush of his Thracian temper, hard to stand 

against.” Cp. Iliad v, 87, of Diomedes, rushing like a river, and 
Ar., Eq.f 526, of Cratinus borne on the flood of his popularity. 

1055-1108. Konimoa. 

This is simply a long lament, chanted as a solo by the blinded 
Polymestor. As it is in Dochmiac rhythm, there is no strophic 
correspondence, but it Is broken at 1085 by two lambic Trimeters 
recited by the Chorus. 
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1066, The central doors of the QKr\vf\ are opened, the bbdies of 
the slain children are visible just inside them, and Polymestor 
himself comes out slowly, feeling his way, his face covered with 
blood from his blinded eyes, 

1067. K^XCTCO : aor, subj, (delib.) from kIXAco, prose dK^XXw, ** run 
to land.” The metaphor is common in Greek. 

1059. Murray’s ^TrixfilpOC seems hard to justify for MSS. Jtti 

XSipOt. It can only meem “ as punishment ” (lirixeipa always 
** wages,” L. and S.) which is far-fetched here. Hadley deletes stop 
after I^VOS and takes TTOiocV : “to which hand will I 

turn ? ” Weil and M^ridier read irrl TToBl KOCT^ IX^^S 

“ placing my hand and foot in the track I follow,” and explain 
that Polymestor does not walk on all-fours as Schol. thinks, but 
simply aska rhetorically if he is to do so. 

There seems no doubt that Polymestor is intended to fall on 
hands and feet at one point, and Aesch., Eum.t 34 f, offers an 
interesting parallel, where the Pythia, after her fright, staggers 
out of the shrine, crying ; 

Tp^xw Tro5wKi<}t crKeXcSv. 

There also Schol. says she comes out on all fours, T8TponTo6T^66v. 

If IX'^^S means “ track,” it surely requires a gen., and the natural 
way to take it is with 6T|p6s 6p£OT^pOU, which makes no sense.. 
I incline to Person’s view that we should read Jiri X^^P® 
IXVOS : ” setting myself on hand and foot with the movement 
(PdciV adverbial acc.) of a four-footed wild beast.” Thus IXVOS 
would have its frequent meaning “ foot.” With TTOIOCV supply 
656v “ what way ? ” 

1060. J^OCXXA^CO : “ change to, turn to.” 

1064. TcStXociVOCl : “ wretches.” The word usually expresses 
rather pity. 

1066. TTOl piUX^'^ pl^rases like rroO yfis, ttoT X6ycov IX0«. 

The acc, after ITTcbcracO is epic. 

1067. 6|Jip<5rra)v . . . px^cpapov : simply “ eyes.” pX49apov 
literally means “ eyelid.” 

1068-9. tV9X6v . . • 9^yyos ^ “ having rid me of this blinded 
light,” i.e. his blindness; an oxymoron, dpT^Tot 6iA Tfjv toO 

XiyovTos SeivcrrAeeiocv, Schol. ; ,but it is a vigorous poetic phrase. 
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*AXie.: the Sun is god of all light. Cp. 68, 

1070, f. His vain elforts to catch his enemies have a Orand 
Guignol effect. 

1072. IpTrATjCrOco : an exaggeration for the sake of horror. 
This deliberate search for a horrible effect (iKTrXri^is) was regarded 
as tjrpically Aeschylean ; but Ear. can give it an original turn. 

1073. QrippOV I “ like a wild beast.” 

1074-5. “ Inflicting wounds that shall pay me back for my 

ihutilation.” 

1077. P(iKxaiS "Ai5ou : “ hellish Bacchanals,” because the 

Maenads tore animals and human beings to pieces, as they do 
Pentheus in Bacchae. For idiom, cp. Aesch., Agr., 1235 : 60ouaa\; 
"AiSov/ and HerakleSy 1119, 'AiSou p<5acxos, applied to H. after he 

has slain his family. 

SiapoipAaai : Cp. 716. ini, oi result. 

1078. a 90 (KT<i : Hermann’s correction of MSS. <J<pOO<T6v. 
Construe w. T^KVa, above, ‘‘to be slaughtered.” 

1079. “A wild thing to be exposed on the mountains,” i.e. for 
the wild beasts as well as for the tame dogs to eat. 

SKpAXAciV, normally of exposing unwanted children, a practice 
common enough, though probably not as everyday a matter as 
New Comedy would suggest. 

1080. KOCIi^^CO : simply “ turn ” as n runner doubling back on 
the second lap in a race-track. 

1081. Alv6KpOKOV: from kp^kco, “ of woven linen.” Polymesior 
here mixes his metaphors : he girds up his robe and compares 
himself to a ship mounting sail, in order that he may hasten to the 
Hi/r (koItocv) where his children lie dead. 

1087. Deleted by Hermann as a repetition of 723. 

1090. KOTOXOV : a religious term : ” possessed by.” 

1094. oOBels : scan as disyllable, by synizesis. 

liOO^ Tlie MB8. have aid^p* dM7rr<k|Jl€VOS. The deletion of 
OCl64p^ is due to Hermann. The Aeolic form of the aorist dviirTnv, 
from <5tvomrh-ouai, Is found in Opt. (JcMirrociriv and in the participle 
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middle, m here. The latter is particularly frequent in In 

the Indie., it only occurs in Wilamowitz’s very attractive con- 
jecture, v|;<5(uho 5 fipirra, Aesch., Ag,, 985. &\x- is for Aeolic prep. <5cv, 
Ionic-Attic Avd. 

1104. Orion and Sirius both rise after the summer solstice, and 
are thus associated with the hottest part of the year. Sirius is 
called “ the Dog ” first in Aesoh., Agr., 967. Later he becomes the 
dog of the hunter Orion, who is mentioned with him in Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 609. 

For the alternative, cp. Herakles, 1167-8: 7nr6pcoT6s kottA 
lioXcbv. Its earliest occurrence seemato be Soph., A^'oa;, 1192 : ApeXe 
TTpArfipov cxie^pa 60vai ii^yov f\ ’ttoAOkoivov •Ai6av. These are really 
alternative modes of death ; the belief that the souls of the dead go 
up into the al6i^p was common in 6th-century Athens. Cp. the 
Potidaean inscription, Hicks-Hili, Manual of Greek Inscriptions^ 
No. 64; 

a!6f)p 9 ovxAs CnTsS^xc^orro, acbiiora Bk 
and Supplices, 631, f. 

1105. §5 *Ai6cx: genitive; ellipse of 66uov. 

1107. CFVyyvcboO^ : for cruyyvoxrrA karri, “ it is pardonable.” The 
Chorus are suggesting suicide. Contrast Herakles, 1247 f., 1351, 
etc., where the condemnation of suicide is much more seriously 
meant. Suicide was to some extent frowned on by Greek public 
opinion (cp. Rohde, Psyche, Eng. trans., ch. v, note 33), and for- 
bidden by the Pythagoreans and the Platonists. On the other hand, 
Sophocles* Ajax is in a sense a glorification of it ; cp. 479 ; 
dXX’ ^ KoX^lbs jfjv KotXdSs TEevT)idvai 
t6v eOysvn xp^> 

and it became almost a point of honour among the Stoics, who 
derived in some measure from Socrates, but here surely perverted 
his teaK^hing of KopTepio. 

KpeiorCTOV^ f| (p^psiv : for more usual fj cSotth 94p6iv. 

1109-1292, See note at 968. This Second part of the Exodos 
and final scene of the tragedy takes the form of a trial and judgment, 
in which Agamemnon skilfully plays the part he has agreed to 
play (cp. 860-904) while Polymestor shows his utter baseness by 
his cringing and lying, and Hecuba once more exhibits her skill 
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as a placer. The scene ends with the discomfiture of the villain, 
but not until, in the fashion of a detia ex machinal he has malevo- 
lently prophesied the fates of his enemies. For a parallel to the 
trial-scene, cp. the great Agon in Aesch., Eum,, 666-677, and for 
the normal deus ex machina, op. the conclusion of Hippolytm and 
Bacchae, 

1109. Agamemnon comes in with his guards. This opening 
passage, with Agamemnon’s pretended sympathy for Polymestor, 
is a superb piece of stage-craft. 

1110. X^Aooc : Cp. 678. 

1111. * Hx^O was apparently a character in the lost Andromeda , 
as is suggested by the parody in Ar., Theem., 1008, f. 

1113. TrApecrxSV: Sonnenschein, Greek Oramma/r, §366, c, p. 
196, explains this as a case “ in which a Principal Clause with &v 
may be supplied in thought.” He translates ; “ this noise caused 
us no little fear (supply or would have done so) if we had not known 

1119. 6cpoc I “if one but knew!” Cp. Denniston, Greek 
Particles^ p. 40. Agamemnon is laboriously ignorant. 

1121. iJieijoVCOS : “ something worse.” 

1122. t1 9iJiS • Ag. expresses elaborate surprise. 

1124. Cp. 511. He cannot believe she is near him. 

1126. Note the almost Aeschylean weight of this line, expressing 
liis savage hatred. 

1127. Ag. begins to show his hand. 

oOtos : “ you there ! ” common as a rude form of address ; more 
frequent w. oO. Cp. 1280 and Soph., O.T., 532, oOros oO, TrfiSs SeOp’ 
^iA6€s ; Ag. here seizes Polymestor. 

tI» TT&oytXS : “ what do you mean ? ” 

1128. papywcrav : “raging”; only in tins participial form. 

1129. lOX ’ frequentative of Ix", a reduplicated present 

(♦siskh-) like Tctttihi. 

t6 j^dp^apOV : in contemptuous contrast with Greek di^ipline 
and moderation. 
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1132. A4yoiu’ &V : " Very well, speak I will.” 

Note the contrast between the iininstructed directness of P.’s 
narrative, distinguished only by its duplicity, and Hecuba’s polished 
rhetorical manner. Hadley points out that each speaks exactly 
fifty lines. Such set displays are called fm5el§fis, and Eur, was 
famous for them. 

1136. vhtOTTTOS * active, “suspicious, apprehensive,” a rare 
use. : “ it would seem.” 

1139. “ Lest he should muster Troy and make it one city again.” 

The orwoiKiaiJi<6s of Athens by Theseus was the creation of the irdAis 
from scattered townships. Note vivid subjunctives. 

1141. fipeiOCV t The opt. is less vivid, perhaps subtly implying 
that this is a secondary reason. 

1143. ysiTOCriV .* “ us neighbours of Troy.” 

1144. &Tr£p : the k€xk 6 v is regarded as a kind of disease. 
vOv, “ just now.” 

1146. TOlCpS^ ; refers to what he is about to say. cbs *. 
common conjunction after X6yo5. 

1147, cppAaoVCrCX : “on the pretext that she was going to tell 
me.” 

1160. Kdli^/OCS yovu: perhaps to emphasise his unguarded 
state. 

1152. Iv9ev : “ from the other side.” 

d)S 5fl : “as if forsooth.” 

1153. *H5cOVf5s: The Edoni were one of the Thracian peoples 
best known to Athens. In 466 they had defeated the Athenians at 
Drabeskos, and destroyed their first settlement at Ennea Hodoi, 
later Amphipolis. The shuttle of an Edonian hand ” is a poetical 
way of sa3dng “ the work of an Edonian loom.” Thracian em- 
broidery was famous ; cp. Kazarow, C,AM. viii, p. 543. 

1154. ttIttAous : generally “ a woman’s robe,” but also used for 
any stately garment. 

U55. KdpOKa: properly “vine-pole,” but already “ spear - 
aljaft ” in Aescb,, Ag., 66, 
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1156. •SlTTVJypxj crroXfoiJlorroS : normally explcdned» after 
Schol.» as meaning cloak and spear.** Weil points out that there 
is no question of P.’s cloak having been taken away, and correctly 
explains “ my twofold equipment,” i.e. the two javelins normally 
carried by a heroic warrior ; cp. Paris, Iliad iii, 18. He is thus led, 
however, to a needless correction of KdlJlOCKOC in 1156 into a dual. 
There is no necessity for such literal accuracy. OTdAKTIJlOC : 
from orr6Ao5. 

1167. §KTrocyXo0lJl6Vai : “ admiring greatly,” a strong word. 
Like uopywaov (1128) it only occurs in participial form. 

1169. ylvoiVTO : With T^KVa, plural because subject denotes 
persons. Note absence of caesura here. 

1160. TTCOS SoKClS : A colloquialism, not found in Aesch, or 
Soph., but frequent in Eur., and of course in Comedy. “ You 
can’t imagine how peaceful their talk was.” 

1164. dpKeaai : “to help.” Note aorist. 

1166. K6liT|S* “ hair,” gen. common with verbs of 

holding on to, 

1168. Cp. Aesch., Ag,t 864, KoacoO k<S(Kiov AAAo Trfjiia. 

1170. TTOpiraS C equivalent to Tr€p6vcxs, Latin fibulae, “ brooches.” 

1172. b< Bk TCTlSt^aaS : tmesis for an epic and 

archaic usage permissible in a narrative (^fjcis such a^ this. 

1173. 0f|p <J)S : an echo of 1068. 

1174. ToTxoVObSKWriy^TTlS: queried by Verrall, whom Murray 
follows. The change from the wild beast turning on the dogs in 
the previous line to the huntsman here is abrupt, but not impossible 
to Eur. 

Note ToTyos, “ side of a tent,” TcTyos, “ wall.” 

1176. Tf]V OT)V : equivalent to croO w. OTTguScOV intrans. 

1178-82. This outburst is not of course to be taken as the 
poet’s own serious opinion. Denunciation of women was a common' 
place since Semonid^s of Amorgos (fr, 7, Diehl). 

1179. X^ycOV i(TT\v: an Ionic idiom, found in Herodotus. 

1181. For a magnificent elaboration of a similar theme, cp. 
Aesch., Choeph,, 686, f. ; -rroAAd ph; yfi 5s«Jw5rTCDv 
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makes women^s crimes o»ly a special case of Ptt^tcXmov 
dv8p6s 9p6vT)Ua. 

1182. akl : “from time to time/’ as often. 

1186-6. These two lines» though quoted by Stobaeus (c. 600 
A.D.) along with 1183-4, are unintelligible as they stand. Not 
merely does TToAXocl stand in the air,, but there is no contrast 
implied between ^TrlcpQovOl and TcSv KOCKCOV, whereas the Chorus 
surely mean to say that most women are good. There is either 
a very ancient corruption or an interpolation ; but the latter, as 
Page remarks, cannot come from an actor (the usual source), 
because the lines “ have no tolerable sense.” For the general 
sentiment, as Eur. probably intended it, Weil compares fr. 658 
(quoted a little before this by Stobaeus), from Proteailaos : 

6<rri5 51 ttAcos awriOel? Vf»iy6! A6y9 
yuvalKos oxcxids lori koO 0095?, 
rroAXciv yitp oCracav tfiv eOpi'i^eis koki^v 
Tf|V 5’, c&crrrep ocOtti, Xfjn* lyoucrotv eOyev^s. 

1 187, f. Hecuba, in true professional style, begins by condemning 
her opponent’s use of rhetoric. Another and closely kindred opening 
for a defence was to profess one’s own ignorance of the art of speak- 
ing, as Socrates does in Plato’s Apology, Here the conventional 
plea is strengthened by emphasis on the opponent’s combination 
of rhetoric with a bad case. In fact, Polymestor has used very 
little rhetoric at all, except in a rudimentary form, more reminiscent 
of folk-lore than of the school, at the end of his speech, llecuba 
herself, like Socrates, is a much greater master of the art than her 
opponent. This attack on rhetoric is not of course to be taken as a 
condemnation of that -rraiSeia which is earlier praised by Hecuba 
(814-820). It would be well understood by the audience to be a 
standard professional gambit. 

1188-91. Cp. Hipp.f 928, f., where a very similar argument is 
used by Theseus against his son. Hippolytus, however, is a 
professional himself, and his defence {ibid,, 083, f.), begins with the 
well-known formula “ unaccustomed as I am to public speaking.” 

1190. CTOcdpoOs: “unsound,” opp, to Oyii^s, “sound.” 

. 1192. f)KplpCOK6TeS * note quantity of 1) almost ’pro- 

fessionals” — a clear refference to Sophists who “mode the worse 
appear the better cause ” as Socrates was accused of doing. 
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1194. TIuh would bo a pojnilar argument in the Athens which 
Haw tho blonds perhaps in the next year. It will be remembered 
that in this play the “ School ” of Socrates, in which he teaches 
the 651 KOS A6yos, is finally burnt like the Pythagorean kpol oIkoi in 
S. Italy. 

dnTCbAovn*^ : gnomic aorist ; tlie phrase is strong, with almost 
the effect of a curse. 

1195. q)pOl(Jl(oiS t “ in its opening." TTpooiniov was the technical 

term for the exordium of a speech ; other parts were Bifjyriais 
(narrative) Trioreis (proofs) and liriAoyos (conclusion). Construe 
t 6 a6v 5)6' §X^l (toTs 9pOl4foi5 : “ thus far your 

(Agamemnon’s) share in my preamble." tppoipiov owes its initial 
aspirate to analogy with <ppoupd, 9po06os (from 6p<5t, 666s). 

1197. 7r6vOV . . . SittAoOv : “(ridding them of) a double 
burden," i.e. the prospect of a fresh Trojan War; cp. 1139. 

1201. Tfva . . . together ; “ what interest did 

you serve by your zeal ? " an allusion to 1175. In tjrpically Greek 
fashion, she shows that P. could not have been helping Ag., as he 
claimed, because no interest of his own was served by his doing so. 

1202. Kr|66\/ac0V : Cp. on KT^56<m^j, 833. Here the verb means 
“ make someone your kin by marriage." 

1203. Note accent of Tiv' * “ what cause had you ? " 

1204. IpsAAov: understand ol 'EXXnvss. 

1206. e! poOXolO : “ if you wished " (as of course you do not) 
you would admit that it was gold killed my boy. 

1208. ^TTCi : emphatic for normal yAp. Cp. Soph., O.T., 390. 

1209. slx^ • “protected." 

121ir tI 6' : Here 6^ is argumentative, not adversative ; the 
phrase simply resumes Trws in 1208. 

1212. 64cj0ai; “ acquire favour for yourself. 

1214. oiiKtr* * . , iv 9dei : “ no longer living," 

1216. iofjliTJv' : absolute. Edd. are reminded of Aesch., Ag., 
293, 497, 818. The word suggests a beacon, and the whole phrase 
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can only be explained as a parenthesis. TToAepilOOV CtTO then 
goes w. o0k4t^ §criJl4v Sv fdst. This explanation is due to 
Bemardakis. 

1217. TTpOS TOiaSe : “ furthermore.*’ 

1219. To 06£ : Polydorus. 

1220. TTEVOlJlivOlS I leading hard lives,” of the Aohaeans 
diuing the ten years’ siege. 

1223. ToAli^S ' “bring yourself to.” 

1224. Kal ilfjV: “ nay, more.” 

1226. Iv TOTs KCXKoTs: “in bad times.” 

1227. iKacrr’ : W. tA Xp^icrra, “ in every case,” 

1228. el 6^ ^OTtAvIJES : “if you were now in want, and 
Polydorus prosperous.” 

1230. vOv 8^ : “as it is,” a common use. 

1232. 0*01 6^ 4ycb A^CO : in her WXoyos, or conclusion, 
she turns again to Ag. Cp. 1195. 

1233. ApK^OElS * the fut. w. hI almost implies a threat to come. 

1234-6. guoepfi corresponds to OOIOV, 'rricrrov to SlKOlOV, 
BA outer to inner and permanent qualities. 

1237. She does not call him Koocbs directly, and at 1233 she has 
only said KaK6s 9 cxvfi. Now she skilfully breaks off by pointing to 
her own helplessness. 

1239. AfOppAs ^ “ starting-points.” Hecuba has at least partly 
disproved her opening contention ; “a good cause always gives 
scope for a good speech.” 

1240. Ag. would seem himself to have taken lessons in rhetoric, 

1243. fv’ almost “I may as well tell you.” Subjunctive 

of ol8a, 

1244, oOt* oCrV *AX0Clc5v: “no, nor for the sake of the 
Greeks.” x4p»v understood. Op. 874. 

1247. tAx^ oOv : “ Perhaps, as you say.* 
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^(^5iau: a light matter.” The Thmciaiis weve iiofeorioLwly 

fierce. 

1248. f|(iTv 6^ y* : “ For us at any rate, who are Greeks ” ; 
the order gives the emphasis. Cp. 26, and for Greek feelings about 
injury to strangers or guests, Aesch., Eum., 269, f., Ar., Ran., 146, f. 
It was counted along with injury to parents as a crime punisha'ble 
in Hades, and the Furies pursued those guilty of it. 

1249. tlf) d6lK€lV : note synizesis. 

<p0ycO : delib. subj. 

1260. oOk &V 6uvai|JiriV : emphatic ; “ Impossible I ” 

12,51. SrdXlJiaS, TAfjOl : a play on words; cp. 562. “Since 
you could bear to do a. wicked thing, you must also bear its 
unpleasant consequences.” toXpov, lit. “ to show wicked daring.” 

1253. U(p£^CO 6 iKT|V .* ” lose my case to my inferiors.” In 
calling H. a female slave, he is relieving his feelings by insult. 

i 

1254, f. :On .oTixoyv/0{a, cp. Introduction to First Epeisodion, 
216 supra. 

OVKOV/V : Cp. 261. elTOp, like etmp ys, “ if, as is the case, since ” ; 
Latin si quidem. 

1259. TOCy^ : ” maybe.” VOtIs “ spray.” 

1260. liOOV VauOToXfjCJIJ ; The subj. follows fjvlK’ &V* 
Hecuba’s interruption is of course sarcastic ; she means “ are 
you threatening me with the prospect of a voyage to Greece ? ” 
which of course has no terrors for her. 

1261. |i^v oOv I ” no, but,” as often. Latin imryio, immo vero. 

Kapyuaicov : KapxV»ov occurs first in Sappho, 61,3, where it means 
a kind of “ na-rrow-waisted ” drinking>cup. The meaning “ mast- 
head,” which it has here,. occ\i;rs first in Pindar, Nem. 5, 61, and 
appears to be a nautical slang-derivation from its original sense, 
due to some peculiarity of shape. Latin carchesiumt whence Ital. 
calcese, Fr. calcet (Boisacq.). 

1262. An elaborate way of saying “ who will push me ? ” 

T263. dcpipi^O'IJ I second person, fiit. of dvopcdvco. On Aeolioism, 
cp. 1100. 
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Trpds lcrt6v : “ up Mie 

1264. Again heavily sarcastic. 

1265. TtVpa* : ttup<t6s, Attic in/pp6s, lit. “fiery,” as here. As 
a proper name, TTOppos, “red-head,” it is paroxytone. The meta- 
morphosis of Hecuba ihto a dog with fiery eyes is described, as we 
might expect, in Ovid, Met. xiii, 665, f., where she is said to have 
imdergone it after having been stoned to death by Thracians in 
revenge for Polymestor. According to another version (Schol. 
Lycophron, 1181) she was stoned by the Greeks; Dion of Prusa 
(ed. von Arnim, xxxiii, 59) says she was changed by the Erinyes, 
and Nicander (3rd cent, b.c., quoted by Schol. on 3 supra) that she 
sprang into the sea after the fall of Troy. We have no means of 
judging the relative ages of these stories nor of deciding how far 
Eur. may have added to older legend. In any case, this story, €uid 
its coimection with the spot called kuv6s afjP® (probably marked by a 
great heap of stones, whence the detail about the manner of her 
death), point to some original kinship between Hecuba and the 
Asiatic goddess Hecate, who was thought to be accompanied by 
howling demon-dogs or to take a dog’s form herself, and who was 
propitiated by throwing a stone on a cairn at cross-roads. Hecuba 
may well have begun as a local form of this dreaded goddess of 
earth and the imderworld. 

1267. Herod, vii, 111, tells of an oracle of Dionysus among the 
Satrae, a Thracian tribe. The Greeks also regarded him as a god 
of prophecy ; cp. Bacchae, 298, f. It is not unlikely that the pro- 
phetic dem ex machina was originally Dionysus himself, and that 
Aeschylus, in his Lykoiirgeiaf was the first poet to make him a 
Thracian. In Bacchae^ where he prophesies, he comes from Lydia. 

1268. Once more sarcastic. 

1270. This line is very puzzling as it stands. Murray marks it 
suspect, and indeed it requires drastic interpretation to give it sense. 
Weil’s conjecture <p<icTlV for plov seems the simplest remedy : 
Hecuba asks for the conclusion of the oracle she has interrupted. 

1272. 4Trcp66v: The meaning “ called after,” required by the 
context, is uniquie for this word, which normally means either 
“'bharmer ” or “ song ” or “ verse.” There seems to be a curious 
confusion between crwcpSdv and brcJjvunov. 
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1275. *Kal aT^V y* l **y©8, and what is more, your daughter, C., 
must die.” The reference is of course to the story told in Odijasey, 
xi, 420, f., and in Aesch., Ag. 

1276. cirr^TnvO’^ : “instantaneous” aorist. The meaning is 
of course ^^abait omen.'' TCxOra means the death referred to; 
her gesture (or rather formula) is intended to turn it back on 
P. himself. 

1277. fiXcyos : Clytemnestra. 

TTlKpd : “ guardian of his house who will bring him bitter 

death ” ; an oxymoron. 

1278. jit^TTCO : a pious understatement of her wish, instead 
of pn^TTore ; litotes. 

1280. Cp. 1127. 

1281. KT81V^ : go on, kill,” the durative sense of the present. 

AourpA : Agamemnon was killed in his bath. d[Jl|JllV£l .* 
Aeolicisra ; cp. 1100. 

1282. QUy : for the idiom, cp. 579. 

1283. “ check.” ' 

1284. iyKAf|£T^ : note present ; “ go on, close my mouth.” 

1285* Vl^acov : partitive gen. w. TTOU. 

1287. Cp. word order at 372. 

1291. This prayer is ” ironical ” coming, as it does, after 
Polymestor’s prophecy. 

1293-5. The final anapaests are usually quite brief ; in Alcestia, 
Andromache, Helen, the same verses are repeated. 
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VOCABULARY 


The principal tenses of Cmnpound Verbs ivill he found under 
the Simple Ferb. 


S, dca, inierj., ah, ha ! alas ! 

<Jc, Dor, for from 6, f|, to. 

Dor, for from 6s, 6. 

AyoOof = ot AyccOof. 
dyaB6s, -t^, -6v, good, excellent, 
brave. 

dyaXpa, -octos, n., glory, honour, 
461 ; statue, 560. 

'Ayofu^iivcov, -ovos, m. Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, king of Mycenae, 
commander of Greeks at Troy. 
dyaaT6s, -6v, verbal adj, of 
&yoMai, desirable. 

6cyy€X9e(s. See dyy^AAco. 
dyyeAla, -as, message, news. 

6cy>4AAco, .eA 65, f\yy€iAa, f\yyeAKa, 
announce, report. 

6^{pc«j, -spO, gather, collect, 
ory^pocrros, -ov, unrewarded. 
6tyT|aoi {Dor,) — fiyriaai, 1 aor, 
mid, imperat. 

6yK0pa, -os, anchor. 

<Jc-yvcoo(ot, -CCS, /., ignorance. 

&ypo, booty, spoils, 
dypios, -o, -ov, wild, 
dyci, flyccyov, lead, bring ; 

spmd, pass (364) ; carry off, 
937. 

dycay6s, -ov, adj,^ bringing up, 
used as suhst. (536). 
dycbv, -^bvos, m,, contest, struggle, 
*ywvi«» -ofSt /•» struggle, 314. 

46* (i>or.)=<166. 


d-BdocpOros, -ov, tearless. 

<5c5£Afi^, f, sister. 

d 5 eA 96 s, m., brother ; ABeA^ob, 
brother and sister, 896. 
A-Biidw, -i^aco, act wrongly or 
unjustly. 

4-5ikos, -ov, unjust, wrong. 
A-6o^dco, be of no reputation. 
A-6cbpTiTos, -ov, unrequited. 

Ad, adv.y always, ever ; from 
time to time. 

Aslpco, Ap5i, raise, support. 
<icT^S<bv, -6vos (-oOs),/., nightingale, 
*M6tvdi {Dor,)==*M^vT\f f,, Athene, 
patron goddess of Athens. 
'A6fjvai, -wv, Athens. 

'AOTi'votoSr -ala, Athenian, 467. 
AdAios, -a, -ov, wretched. 
A-0pauoTos, -ov, unbroken, unhurt. 
A6p^oo, gaze upon, inspect. 
AOpol^w, -ow, f^Bpoiaa, gather, 
muster. 

ABpoicjis, ■ -CC 05 , mustering, 

gathering, 
ala, /., land. 
alocT, alas ! ah, me ! 

Alyvmros, Aegyptus, king of 
Egypt. See 886, note, 

At6a (Dor.) i=At6ov/. 
cdSlopar, -Icroioai, <|6<o9qv, revere, 
respect. 

•*Ai6tis (’A1St)S ond ^iSr^s), -oo, w.. 
Hades, Giod of underworld. 
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aldcos, -oOs, /., reverence, shame. 
aT 0 aAos, w,, smoky flame, 
aldi'ip, -ipo{, m., upper air, air. 
c^pa, -OTOS, n., blood. 
a!p(5(aaco, -|co, fjpa^a, make bloody. 
alporr 6 £is, -eacra, -£v, adj., bloody, 
atpwv, -ov, -ovos, adj,, bloody, 
odv^co, -tow, IJiveaa, praise. 
alv 6 -irapis, -t5os, wicked Paris, 
946, note, 

atpdco, -i^aw, eIAov, flpriKa, -pai, 
^p60r|v, take ; catch, get into 
one's power ; slay ( 886 ). 
aTpw, <5cp£o, fjpa, lift, raise ; at. Tr 6 Sa, 
walk, 965 ; at. <rT6Xov, get 
together expedition, 1141 ; 
excite, 69. 

orta0<5cvopai, alc0T|aoMai, ^Gr06Mriv, 
IJodtiuai, see, perceive, under- 
stand. 

citaaw {and ^aaw), dt^w rush, 
1105; float, 31, note, 
o(orxp 6 s, -d, - 6 v, base, disgraceful, 
shameful ; superl. alaxioros. 
Superl. adv.f ataxiora, most 
shamefully. 

alffx^vTi, /., shame, disgrace, 
atox^vw, alcrxwo5, i^crxCrvOriv, trans. 

shame ; mid., be ashamed. 
aWw, -i^cTw, fiTT^aa, ask, ask for, 
beg, demand ; mid., ask for 
oneself, 390. 
ahla, /., reason, groimd. 
atTios, -a, -ov, he (or that) which 
causes ; neut, oItiov, the 
cause, 974. 

alxP“oA<<^k, -15os, /,, female 

captive ; used, as ddj. Qtt 1016, 
etc. 

alxP-dXcoTos, -ov, captive. 
alx»J^i), /•> spear-point. 
alxptiTi^S, -oO, adj., armed with 
spear, 
dtw, hear. 

alcbv, * 600 $^ m., life, lifetime. 


alwp^w, lift up ; pass,^ hover. 
Ak^tos, /., light vessel* ship. 
dKtopai, -toopai, heal. 

&-KAau(rros, -ov, unwept, un- 
lamented. 

/•» point {of time), crisis. 
dKofTdv (£)or. ) = dKo(TT|v. 

AkoIttis, -ov, m., husband, 
d-KdXacTToj, -ov, undisciplined, 
dKoOw, -ooiioti, f^Kouoa, dKi^Koa, 
f^Kovapai, -oOt^v, hear, listen, 
trans, and intrans, 
dKpai 9 \d|s, -45, unmixed, pure. 
dKplpdw, make accurate, 1192, 
{perj, part, ■fjKpipwKcbs). 
dKpo 5 , -a, -ov, at furthest point, 
topmost, outermost ; &. 
top of mound, 524 ; d. Kap51o, 
surface of my heart, 242. See 
94, 658. 

dicn^, beach, strand. 
d»a{5, -Tvos, /., ray. 
dXdoTwp, -opog, m., avenging 
demon. 

dAy4w, suffer, be in pain or grief. 
dXyos, -ov;$, n., pain, grief. 
*AA45«v5pos, name of Paris {lit, 
defender of men). 
d-AnOi^S, adj,, true ; rd dAT^0f), 
truth, 1206. 

d-Alaoros, -ov, unceasing. See 
note, 85. 

dAi-i^pr] 5 , - 65 , sweeping over sea. 
d-Aip 6 vo 5 , -ov, harbourless. 

&Aio$, -a, -ov, of sea. 
aAios, Dor, for fiAios. 
dAis, adv,, enough, loith gen., 278. 
dAloTKopot, dAcbaoiJiai, tocAcov (pa/rt, 
dAoOs), IdAwKa, jxiss., am taken. 

dAw^, /., strength. 
dAAd, adv., but. 

from &AA 05 . 
dAAdcraoo, -^co, change. 
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iSXKoi, -n* other i Tt<, 

some one else ; oOBkv &AAo, 
nothing else ; <S^os 7rp6s dXXcp, 
one in addition to another ; 
loith article, the rest ; adv. acc, 
id. &KKol, in all other respects. 
&AAot 6, adv., at another time. . 
(StXXoTpios, -Of, -ov, of or belong- 
ing to another. 

(SAXoos, adv., otherwise, idly, in 
vain. 

(StXno, -Stos, n., leap. 

A-Xoxos, spouse, wife. 

AXoOs. See AXicrKopiai. 

<5tXf, (iA6s, /., sea, 26 ; sea- water, 

610 . 

dXcoais, -6COS, /., capture, taking. 
&iia, adv., at same time. 
d-iioOia, ignorance, folly. 
dpapTdvco, -n^aopcxi, f^uapTov, -ttiko, 
err, fail to get, miss, with gen., 
694. 

dn-pi^CT6i, syncopated form of 
dva-pi\a6i, fut. of dva-paivw, 
d-pi4yapTos, -ov, unenviable, hence 
direful. 

dtiei^w, exchange, hand on ; mid., 
answer, 1196. 

d^dvcov, -ov, comp, of dycxOds. 
dtJi4pa, Dor. for f|u4pa. 
d|i4pSco, -aco, deprive, rob. 
d-w4TpTiTos, -ov, measureless, num- 
berless. 

d-ui^X«vo?, -ov, inconceivable, 
duiAXo, contest, conflict. 
dniAXdopoi, contend, strive. 
dMM4v£t = dvQM^vct. 
du-uopos, •ov, without share in. 
d-pop<pos, -ov, unsightly. 
dii-TTTduevos, syncopated form of 
•dva-irrdpavos, aoTi of dva-idropai. 
duTTu^f -v^KOs, c., headband, snood. 
dpOvco, -vffi, <\u0va, word off, hence 
{with did.), defend, help. 


dpipl, prep. ubUk . aco., round, 
near, beside ; concerning ; 
with gen., about, concerning. 
dMKpi-KpuTTTw, hide on eveiy side, 
surroimd. 

dM^i-mirrcA) (temes . like TriTiTco), 
fall around. 

dp(j>(-iT0po?, -ov, blazing all round. 
dn(pi-Tl6T)pi {tenses like tIOtjpi), 
put around, wrap round. 
dii<p(-xp9cyo$, -ov, gilded all over, 
dv Particle ; w. vhs., con- 
ditional ; w, pronouns, etc., 
indef. 

dv. Dor. for f^v=:4dv. 
dv’ = dvd. 
dv (X)or.)~f)V. 

dvd, prep, with acc., through, 
throughout. 

dva-paivco {tenses like pdvco), 
climb up. 

dvdyxd (Dor. )=dvdyKri. 
dvoyKdjco, compel, constrain. 
dvotyKalos, -ov, necessary ; t 6 d., 
necessity. 

dvdyKTi, necessity ; ties of 
relationship ; dv. (4<m), it is 
necessary. 

dvd-Seros, -ov, binding up (the 
hair). 

dv-ot6p4w, aor. dvy|6pncra, gaze upon, 
behold. 

dva-iJi4vo>, await. 
dv-otv6po5, -ov, husbandless, 
dva^, -KTos, m.y king, lord. 

dva-TT^TOpai, -Tm^cropai, -eitTdpr|v 

(-nrrdpT^v), fly up. 
dvapTraoTov, Dor, for -tt^v. 
dv-otpiraon-ds, -dv, dragged (k?rw) 
away. 

dva-p-pfjyvvpi, -pi^§w, break 
through. 

dv-apx(a, lawlessness, 
dvotcroa, /., queen, lady. 
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groan aloud, bewail. 
&v6p6-96vos, -ov, man-slaying. 
- muMerous. 

dv-6KT6s. -6v, endurable ; oOk 
unendurable. 

<5tv4pxonoci {temea oa fpxoyiai), go 
or come up. 
dv-4crxov, oor. of dvixco. 
dv-^xw {tenses as ?x»)» l^old up, 
maintain, uplift, 459; dvb(«v 
Ajbcrpa, ever holding in honour, 
123. 

dv-i^pepos, -ov, wild, cruel, 
dvi^p, c5cv6p<6s, m.,man (espi as opp, 
to woman), hero, warrior. 
dvO'rsdvrf. 

dv6-atp4oiiai {tenses like aiptovat), 
dispute, lay claim to. 
dvO-<innrTouai, grasp in turn, with 
gen, 

dv6lco, f\v6oov, flourish, prosper. 
dv66-KpoKos, -ov, flower-bespangled. 
&v6p«Tros, m., man (cap. as opp. 
to animals) ; pL, men= man- 
kind. 

dvOpcoiro-a^oy^co, slay human be- 
ing. 

dv-iorrivi {tenses like loTT^ia), set 
up ; intrans,, be destroyed, 494, 
note ; mid., dvloroao, rise, 
d-voia, folly. 

Aw-oIktcos, adv., without pity. 
dv-dvt^Tpt, adv., to no purpose. 
Av-6cnos, -ov, unholy. 

Avt-ockoOw, hear in turn. 
dvr-onro-KTsivco, kill in return, in 
revenge. 

dvrf, prep, with gen., instead of, 
in place of ; dwO’ 6 tov, where- 
fore, for what reason. 
dvTt^iScotJtf, give in return. 
dvrl-TToivct, -ci6v, pi, (ttoivi^), retribu- 
tion. 

<3cvrri-oT^K6co, lit, weigh over against, 
hence compensate for, 67, note. 


dvrXos, m., bilge-water, sea, 1025, 
note, 

dv-vu4vocios, -ov, without bridal 
song, i.e,, unwedded. 
fi:-vuU 9 os, -ov, unwedded. 
dvvTco and 6(v0(o, -oco, effect, ac- 
complish. 

&VC 0 , adv,, up, upwards, on high ; 

ToOs d., (gods) above, 791. 
dv-wvduaoTos, -ov, nameless, in- 
describable. 
d§lcx, /., worth, desert, 
d^ios, -a, -ov, worthy, worth ; oO 
ydp (408), it is not meet. 
&§i6co, deem worthy, honour ; 
per/, pass, ^i^fcovoti. 

-Stos, n. that of which 
one is thought worthy, reputa- 
tion. . 

dficos, worthily. 
from Atoaco. 

<5nT-oty>4XXco, bring back word, 
report, announce. 
dTT-dyco, carry away, bear back. 
d-TTais, -5os, adj,, childless. 
dnr-aiTico, ask back, ask in 
return. 

drr-ocXAAaoco, put or take away. 
&-’TTdp0Evos, -ov, adf, not a maiden, 
firrrds, dirotcrot, finrov, all, whole, 
finr-eiMi {see elvi), go away, depart, 
dir-ttui (^ee e!|jil), be away, be 
distant. 

dTr-eiTTov, aor, forbid, renounce ; 
give, in, 942. 

Afr-eAoOvco {tenses like SXoOvcd), 
drive away. 

*A-m5dv6s, river in Thessaly, 454. 
d-TTiorfeo, mistrust. 
d-irioTo?, -ov, incredible. 

Air6 prep, mth gen,, from ; after 
ease un'rpds dpwxoSste* Onto, 513, 
dnro-^oivco (tenses as ^vco), go 
away from, depart frQm, 
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-ov, gazed upon, 
admired. See note, 365. 
drnro~K£(pci), -KEpco, -K^copMat, shear 
off. 

dTTQ-Kou^ijw, lighten. 
diro-KTeivco (tenses as kteIvw), 
slay, kill. 

4-it6A£uos, -ov, unwarlike. 

4-TroXis, -I, adj.^ without city 
or state, cityless. 

4Tr-6XAuyii (tenses as 6>Xv;pi), ruin, 
destroy, kill ; mid., be un- 
done, perish. 

dTro-56v6co, drive into exile. 
dTTO-friMTrco, send away ; avert ; 
mid., send away from myself, 
hence abhor, shrink froih. 
diTo-TTrOco, spit away, hence loathe, 
spurn. 

4-7t6p6t)tos, -ov, unsacked. 
dmro-orKoirtco, gaze at. 

4tro-OTT4co, -<nr4aco, -4crtraoroc, 
-eorrAaeriv, tear (drag) away. 
ATro-<rrcx06is. See 4<p-{cmiM». 
drTro-OT^Aco, send off. 

Atto-otu-. See <i<p-icnTmi. 

(Sfir-ouorla, absence, 
firmrco, mid. dv^opat, 

fjvpAuT^v, take hold of, touch ; 
grasp with the mind {with 
gen,), 675. 

<3nr0(joo. Dor. for ^ittuvco. 

4ir-w04w, thrust away, reject ; 

mid., abandon, 1242. 

<Snr-a>A-. See drr-dAAviii. 

Air-wa-. See drr-ooOko. 
dpa, pfriicle, so then, perhaps, 
after all. 

&pa. Interrog. particle. 
dpdysvos, from ofpw. 

(5cpda0co, smite. 

'ApyeToj, -o, -ov, man of Argos, 
^nee Argive, Greek. 

•'Apyos, -ous, n. town in Pelo- 
ponnesus. 


4pyDpo5, m., silver. 

ApStiv, adv. (odfpo), wholly, 
altogether. 
dpEiov. See alpco. 

"'ApTi5, -EOS, m., Ares. 

(Sp6pov, n., joint, limb. 
dptOuds, m., number. 

Apiorepds, -6v, on left hand. 
dpioTos, -Ti, -ov, best, bravest ; 

used as superL of Aya66s. 
dpidco, f^pKcoa, ward off 

defend. 

dpKoOvTcos, sufficiently, 
dppa, -Stos, n., chariot, 
dpv^opai, deny. 

dpvv)^lal (only in pres, in imperf.), 
win for myself. 

dpird^co, -dco (and -§co), f)pTTdo5T)v, 
snatch, seize. 

dppTiTos, -ov, unspeakable, un- 
utterable, horrible, 
dptrnv, .£V 05 , adj., male. 

"ApTEpis, .i6os, /., huntress god- 
dess, daughter of Zeus and 
Leto, bom and worshipped 
at Delos with Apollo. 
dpTt-Mctdi^ 5 , having just learnt. 
dpTicos, adv., recently, just n^w. 
dpxaios, -a, -ov, ancient, vener- 
able. 

dpxco, dp^co, i^p§a, rule (mth gen.) ; 

mid., begin. 
d-a 0 £vy| 5 , -is, adJ., weak. 

'Aaia, Asia; generally restricted 
to Asia Minor, 
dcnraapa, -dros, n., embrace. 
d-orivoKTos, -ov, without a groan. 
doTv, -eos, town. 
d-o^oXi^s, -is, safe, secure ; iv 
do^o^t, in safety, 981. 
d-o^oAws, safely. 

d-cyxn»«>'^<*>, be put to shame 
(doxi^uwv, unseemly), 
drdp, but, yet. 
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-ov, uriburied, 

&.T 0 CWOS, -ov, childless. 

6 rrep, jore^?. with gm,, without. 
A-T^piicov, -ovoj, ctdj., boundlesfl. 
dn^, /., ruin, destruction. 
*ATp 6 i 5 Ti 5 , -ov, m., son of Atreus. 
oci5, again, on the other hand. 
oOycijco (oOyi^), shine upon. 
oOyVi, beam. 
a06<5cv. Dor. for otCf6t‘|v. 
otOSdw, speak, utter, 
voice, 

aO0’=otOT6, 1227. 
oOOts, again, back again. 

courtyard, palace. 
oO^opiat, oCf^i^ootiai, T)0f/|9T)v, grow, 
c3(0pcx, /., breeze. 
dOr^co, utter, shout. 
ocCrriKa, forthwith, immediately. 

cxCnrds, self, him*, her-, 

itself, themselves ; in oblique 
cases him, her, it, etc. ; 6 ccCrr 6 s, 
the same. 

9 cCrr 6 s =6 <*0x6? (crasis). 
ocOtoO, adv., there, here. 
aOToO=loaiToO. 

a0xf|v, ’kvos, m.f neck, throat. 
A^-cxipIco (tenses as alpico), take 
away from (with double occ.), 
286. 

dt 9 - 6 iA 6 MiTiv, from d^-aip^co. 
d9-eTnai, from d9-iTiiii. 
d 9 . 4 XKco (tenses as 2Xkco), drag 
away. 

d 9 -iT^ni (tenses as trim), send 
forth ; oast or fling forth ; 
TTvaOuia, give up ghost, die, 571 ; 
leave, 1 17 j give up, resign, 
367 ; release, 1262. 

d 9 -lKv£oMai (tenses as iKvIo^ai), 
come, arrive at. 
d 9 -ioTnui (tenses as put 


away, * remove ; pt ihtrans. 
tenses and mid., keep away 
from, 980 ; stand away fpnn, 
807 ; get out of way of (with 
dat.), 1054. 

d 9 .oppi^, /., starting-point, 
occasion. 

*AxottTK6s, - 1 ^, -6v, Achaean. 
*Axofto{, Achaeans, t.e., Greeks. 
dxdpicTTos, -ov, thankless. 
dxOeivds, -i^, -6v, burdensome, 
troublesome. 

*AxiA 6\>S (*AxiX^£ds), -4cos, m., 
Achilles, son of Peleus and 
Thetis, chief warrior of Greeks 
at Troy. 

*Axi^6ios, -ov, of Achilles. 

*X9S, -ous, n., grief, woe. 
d-oopos, -ov, imtimely, 425. 
dxc&, /., Dor.==flXc&. 

paivco, ^Tioronai, gpt^v, p^pri»<o, walk, 
advance. 

^dicrpov, n., staff. 

^oKxsIos, -a, -ov, Bacchic, 
frenzied. 

pdKxri, frenzied devotee of 
Bacchus ; prophetess [used 
of Cassandra), 123, 
paXi6s, -d, -6v, dappled. 
pdXAco, paA&, IpoAov, 

throw, cast, hurl, 
shoot ; 674, bestrew. 

^dTTTco, dip. 

Pdppapos, -ov, adj., not Greek, 
foreign, hence wild» savage ; 
t6 pdppapov, 1129, mte\ subst., 
foreigner, barbarian, 328. 
pdpos, -ous, n., weight, load. 
PapOs, -eTot, -0, adJ., heavy, 
grievous, cruel. 

PacnXeOs, -4cos, m/, king. 
potoiAis, ‘i5os, /., queen, princess, 
pdcris, - 600 S, /., stepping, step. 
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-out, n>., shaft, blow, 1041, 
note, 

pia, /., violence, force ; irp^s ^{av, 
pit?, by force. 

piaios, -a, -ov, forced, compulsory, 
pios, w., life, livelihood, susten- 
ance. 

life. 

pAtSnrrrco, harm, injure. 
pAAornpa, -orros, n., sprout, crop, 
pxiirw, see, behold, 586 ; with or 
without <pws, see light of day, be ' 
alive. 

PA49fipov, n., eyelid. 

pXcb-OTKco, noAouuoti, IpoXov, n4ppAwKa, 

come, go. 

poAco, -fiaco, cry out. 
poT^, /,, loud cry. 
pov/-6vdco, sacrifice oxen. 

PouXeuua, -octo$, n., purpose, plan. 
PouXeOco, plot, plan. 

PouXopai, -ViaojJiai, PepouXt^pai, 
ipouXi^Sriv, wish, desire, be 
willing. 

PoOrns, -ov/, w., herdsman, 
PpaBO-TTous, -ttoBos, adj,, slow- 
footed. 

ppotBOs, -eta, -0, adj., slow, 
ppoxicov, -ovos, m., arm. 
ppOT^s, -oO, m., mortal. 
pci)u6$, -oO, m., altar. 

yola,/., land, ground, earth. 
yaXTiv6s, -6v, adj., gentle, calm, 
yduos, m., marriage {often in pL), 
ydp, for. 

yg, particlet enclitic, at least, 
surely ; sometimes equivalent 
to yes. ^ee notes on 246, etc. 
>4yil0a. See yfi64co. 
yeyebs, yeyCbaa, yeycBs, perf. part, 
of yiyvouai. ^ 

yalTow, -ovos, c., neighbour. 
ycvsA, /., race. 


yevgids, *d6os, /,, beatd. 
y^vEiov, w,, chin. 

>4wo[» -“nSj /•> child, offspring, 
yswalos, -a, -ov, noble, 
y^vos, -ov/s, n., race, kind, stock. 
y^vvs» -VOS, cheek, 
yepotds, -d, -6v, aged ; aubst., 
ygpaid, an old woman, 389. 
yipos, -cos, n., gift, gift of honour, 
yipcov, -ovTos, adj., aged, old ; 

subst., old man. 
ygCfoiiai, taste, experience {with 
gen.), 

yfj, /., earth, land, country, 
yrjd^co, -T^aco, iyi^Ot^aa, yiyq^Oi, 
rejoice. 

ynpai6s, -d, -6v, aged ; yr^poid, 
old woman, 
yfjpas, -cos, n., old age. 
yi-yvclI)-oKco, yvcborouai, lyvcov, 
gyvcoKa, -apai, learn, ascertain ; 
hence know, recognise. 
y(-yv-opai, y^vi^aopai, dyevdpTjV, 
y^yova, yey^vripai, lygvi^Sr^v, 
become, turn out, happen. 
yXfijaaa, tongue. 
yv6uTi, /., will, purpose, judg- 
ment; Kcrrdt yvcbprjv, 867. 
yoEpds, -d, -6v, wailing, mournful, 
ydvos, m., child, 
ydw, -orros, n., knee, 
ydos, w., wailing, lamentation, 
yov/vdrcov « yovdrcDV. 
ypala, /., old woman. 
ypoTos, -a, -ov, old, aged. 
ypotOs, ypads, /., old woman, 
ypa^eus, -icos, m., painter, 
ypaq)!^, /., writing ; vdpcov ypo^af, 
written laws, 866. 
yOris, “Ou, m., piece of land, 
yupvds, -6v, naked ; yvvtvdvf 
Ti6^ai, strip {of arms),, 

yvnivdco, strip naked., 
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yuvi^, ‘OikA^, /., womaji ; lady 
{need 08 title of respect),. 

'ycosr^ycJj (prodelision), 

5ai5<5cX6os, ‘Ov, cunningly wrought. 

Aai6&Xos, m., mythical artist of 
Crete, 838, note, 

Sctincov, -ovos, m. and/.* deity, god, 
goddess. 

Sai-vOiii, Soiaco, 26<xiaa, feast ; 
mid.y feast upon. 

5ais, 6otiT6s, /., feast. 

6<5(Kpu, n,, tear. 

SdKpuov, n., tear. 

6o9tpO<.5, weep. 

ScictAop, -apTOS, /., spouse, wife. 

AovottSon, m., descendants of 
Danaus, Greeks. 

Aovaoi, -c5v, m,^ name used for 
Greeks. 

5ap6v (Dor. )==5Tip6v, adv,, long, 
for long time. 

8<J(9yn, /., lamel- or bay-tree. 

5dw, obsolete present. See kb6r\v, 

61, particle, but. Often armvera 
u4v, hut also merely connects 
sentences. 

6d, Set^aei, it is necessary, 
needful ; d)v oe dcT, which you 
need, 1021. 

5Ei6a>, Ssiaco, SSEiaa, S^SoiKa 
(6l5ia), fear, dread. 

SdK'VUMt, 6£l§co, show, point out. 

SeiXmos, -a, -ov, miserable, 
wretched. 

&elua, -OTTOS, n., terror, horror. 

6«ua(vcp,. fear, dread. 

6giv6c, 'T^, -6v, dreadful ; also 
wonderful, strange. < , 

6eTitvov, n., meal, banquet. 

6«pfr» /.» neck, 

64uat5 {only in nom. and acc, 
sing.), n., body, form. 


6figi6s, .4, -6v, i^ht, pn right ; 
6t5»4, svJbst,, right hand. 

5^ttocs, -aos, n., cup, goblet. 

56pyua, -<kros, n., look, glance. 

Sipti (=6€ipf)), /., neck, throat. 

6ipKopat, -§o|jiai, ISpcncov, SiSopKOc, 
behold. 

64oTrotva, /., lady, mistress. 

6£aTr6a0vos, -ov, of our masters. 

6€crrr6Tiis, .ov, m,, master, lord. 

SEvpo, adv., hither. 

SeOrepov, adv., in next place. 

S^xouat, Sifo^oti, SeBcyiiai, e6^x^riv, 
receive, accept, listen to. 

8t^, particle, in truth, indeed ; 
iroT 6i^, whither then ? ri 5i^, 
pray what ? 

6nK.Tf|pios, -ov, biting {with gen.) 
(5<5ckv(», bite). 

AriXids, .-(5t6os, /., adj., Delian, of 
Delos (sacred isle in Aegean). 

Snu-uy^pos, -ov, adj,, addressing 
the people ; 8T)nTiy6povs TipAs 
(254), a speaker’s honours. 

StjuO'X^P^^^S, -ov, m., one who 
seeks to please the people. 

Si^TTOTE, lately. 

6flTa, adv.y surely, indeed ; oO 
6fiTa, no indeed ! forsooth, in 
irony, 623 ; in question, 247. 

Aio, from Z©>s. 

6i4, prep, {with gen., through ; 
with acc., on accoimt of) ; 
of time, 6i<if ptoocpoG, long-lasting, 
320 ; by means of, 442, 1004 ; 
6i4 673 ; BiA t4Xovs, con- 
tinually, throughout ; 8i’ 

otKTOu 651. 

6i,«-p4XXc*) {tenses as ^AXXco), 
slander, speak evil of. 

5ia-6oxfi, /., succession. 

6»4-6oxo$, -ov, adj., bringing 
succession. See nets. 5d8. 

Bi-onwos, -ov, adj., bloody foUia), 
656, note. 
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Sia-KcoXvcd) hinder. 

6ia-poip4co, -Aaco, tear = limb from 
limb. 

8iot-p-poi^, /., pipe, channel, 567 ; 
ttvbOmqctos 6.= windpipe. 

6ia-cnrdco, -cnrfitaw, tear in pieces. 

6ia-T4pvco, cut in pieces ; mr. 
Sdrepov. 

61-auXos, 6, double course, noie, 
29. 

6ia-94pco (teneea as (p^pw), make 
dilference, 699. 

5ia><p6E(po3 {tenses as 96£(pca), 
destroy, corrupt, 598. 

SlSa^is, -£cos, teaching. 

6i-6d-aKco, -^co, 46(6a^a, * teach, 
inform; SiSa^ov toOto, tell me 
this ; 6i8<iwJKou, be advised. 

5{-8co-pi, 56crco, IScoKa, S^ScoKa, 
f6o0T)v, give, grant, bring forth, 
give up, etc. ; BIktiv 6., pay 
penalty. 

6i-6py43opm, destroy, kill. . 

Si-epclSopoci, mid,t lean upon. 

SiKOtos, -d» -ov, just, fair, right ; 
t 6 SfKaiov, justice. 

SiKoticos, justly. 

justice, law, right, just 
penalty ; 6. 6i56vat (Ordy^iv), 
pay penalty, 803, etc. ; troAepicov 
Sficryv, like enemies, 1162. 

5i-6XX0pi, destroy utterly. 

At6v0cos, w., Dionysus, Bacchus. 

Si-opi^co, mark off, define, deter- 
mine.. 

A165, from 

Stos, «a, -ov, divine. 

Ai<^-Kopoi, Castor and Poly- 
deuoes, sons of Zexis and 
Leda, and brothers of Helen. 

SmXoOs, -fl, -oOv, adj,t twofold, 
double. 

Si-wrOxos, -ov, twofold ; pZ., two, 
1287. 

6 k, twice. 


81006$, -1^, -6v, twofold. 

6 (xct, asunder. 

SicbKw, pursue. 

Bi-cbXeoa. See 5i-6XXumi. 

6 pw{$, -i5o$, female slave. 

5mc*)$, -co 6 s, m., slave. 

5ok1w {tenses formed from 5ok-), 
think, deem, suppose ; loith 
inf.y seem, appear; 1 x 2 ^$ SoksTs 
1160, note; impersonal Soke!, it 
seems, seems good ; £5o^, it 
was determined ; ol 6oKo0vTe$, 
men of repute, 296. 

66 X 0 $, m., craft, treachery. 

S 6 nos, m., house, dwelling, home. 

56^0, opinion. 

5 o 5 (it 3 co, suppose. 

6opi-0i^paTo$. -ov, captured by 
spear. 

6 op{-KTT\Tos, -ov, won by spear. . 

66 pu, -&To$, n., spear. 

SooXeia, /., slavery. 

6 oOXeio$, -o, -ov, of slaves, of 
slavery. 

SouXevo, be a slave. 

SoOXti, /., female slave. 

8o0Xo$, m., slave; od; . = SoOXeior ; 
t6 80 OX 0 V, slavery, 332. 

6 ouX 6 awo$, -ov, enslaved. 

6 p 6 a>, Spdoco, f 8 pccoa . {i^pav), 
648p6(Ka, do, accomplisJi' ; 
KoXas 5., benefit. 

SpCmrco, tear ; mid,, tear (one- 
self), 666 . -* 

5p0$, 8 pu 6 $, oak. 

SOvopon, -i^oopon, i 6 w/| 0 Tiv, am 
able, can. 

SOvotpis, -ecos, /., power, strength. 

6 O 0 , two. 

50pbpcxix=65\>poiian, lament. 

80o.uaxo$, -ov, hard to fight 
against, irresistible. 

Suo-pevi^S, -^s, hostile ; 96 SoorMevk*. 
hostility, 745^ . 
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SiKx-voia, /,, ill-will, dislike: 
6\>CT-Tavos, Dor, for SOcpit^vos^ 
50cr-TT)vos, -ov, wretched, unhappy. 
6v/CT-Tuxico, to be unfortunate. 
Sue-TUX’^Sj -Is, unfortunate. 
6 uct- 9 iimI«, use words of evil 
omen (with acc, of person 
address^) f 182. 

80a-9T|uos, -ov, ill-omened. 
6v>a-(popos, -ov, hard to bear. 
5ua-x^aiv(a, mean clothing 
(xAaTva= cloak). 

6cauoc, -orros, n,, house, hall, home ; 
often in pL 

Scoplopioti, give, present. 

Acop{s, .i6os, /. udy., Dorian. 

ga, inter j.^ ha 1 
2^, from lAco. 

Idv, cory.=et &v, if, with subj. ; 
Idcv except. 

hoxrrdVf -i^v, pron. refl., him-, her- 
self. 

Sdco, -&aco, allow, let be. 

^yy^S» odv., near. 

2y-KXiJco, shut up. 

2y-KAlvco, turn, 
ly-kovlco, hasten, 

2yXos> sword, 

lycb, pron., I. 

I6dnv, I imderstand. ISee 5aco. 
Ijn* from 3<5tw. 

26IA(o, -i^ao), be willing, wish. 
20pl90r|v, 20pfi\pa, from rpl^ca. 
el, conj., if, tvith ind, and opt. ; 
oh that ! {with opt.), 836, 
whether, 988, 992; kccI el, 318, 
even if. 

et5e{r)v, elSIvai, from o18a. 
elSov, used as oar, of 6pdco. 
n., form, 

e!86>Xov, n., phantom. 


elev, adv,, well then ! 
eiac, oh that I 

elK6Tcos, adv. of 61kcI 3S, per/, part, 
of goiKo, in seemly way. 
elX<irTivos, -t), -ov, adj,, of pine or 
fir. 

elXov. See cdpico. 
elua, -ocTOS, n,, cloak, 
elm, imperf, ^a, I will go ; 
in other moods than the ind, 
has pres, force, come, go, etc. 
Elpil, iCTojiai, f|v, I am ; impers. 
I<m(v), it is allowed, 234 ; I 
live, 284, etc. 
filTra, aor. See eTttov. 
elTTfip, if indeed. 

el-nroy, used as aor. of dyoptOco or 
q>np{, say, speak. 

Etpyco, Etp^co, dp^a, prevent, 
restrain. 

£!pT|Ka, sTpriiJiai, Elpi^oopai, per/, and 
fut, tenses of etpco, speak, say, 
tell, etc. 

els (^s), prep, with acc., into, 
against, to, towards, 
els, iJila, Iv, one. 

£to-’=Elcri, from dpi. 

Elo-dyco, lead into. 
eIo-cxkoOco, hear. 

elor-ElSov, used as aor. o* following : 
elcr-opdco, look upon, behold. 
eTt’ s= eItoc, 

Elxa, then. 

eI-te, generally doubled, eIte . . . 

eTte, whether ... or. 

Elyov. See 

filwOa, perf.from unused IBw), am 
accustomed ; part., familiar. 
Ik (15), prep, with gen,, out of, 
from ; {agent) by, at hands of. 
15 dpioTEpos, on left hand ; Ik 
BeIttvcov, after supper. 

•EKdpnj /•» Hecuba. 

EKOOTOS, -T), -dv, eaoh. 
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BKaYi, adv., for the Rake of 
{vdth gen.), 

iK-pdXAw, cast forth ; shed tear, 
298 ; burst or break out, 1044. 
gK-^AT)Tos, -ov, cast up. 
iK-pdAt^, that which is cast 
forth. 

2 K-yovos, m.y child. 
iKEt, there. 

|lOEld’=:gKeiTO. 

^KEldsv, from thence. 

IkeTvos, -t), -o, that, he, she, it. 
keTae, thither. 

|K-KptTos, -ov, picked out, chosen. 
b<-Xoy ( 30 ^ 01 , reckon, consider. 
lK-TrcxyA4ouiai, wonder at, admire, 
1157. 

iK-TTiuTTw, send out, send out 
from. 

k-TTT) 6 <Scco, bound forth. 

iK-Trip-TTAri.m, -ttAi^ctco, etc., fill ; 

piov, live out life. 
iK-TTiiTTco, fall out from, lose 
[luith gen.). 

^k-ttoB^v, adA).y out of the way. 
k-Trp<SrrT«, kill, 616. 

^K-fTpeiTi^s, -^s, pre-eminent. 

6 K-TTTT*|aaoo (aor, l^-hrrri^a), scare 
out of. 

^-Telvoo, aoT, ^^-h-eiva, stretch 
out. 

^K-Ti^Kco, trans.y melt ; perf. intr. 

iKrh^Kot, pine away. 

*'Ektcop, -opos, m.y son of Priam ; 
chief warrior of Troy* 
cast up, bring out. 
4K-(pO€(pco, utterly destroy. 

bccBv, -oOao, -6v, adj., willing, 
willingly. 

lAdoacov, used as comp, of iiiKp6$, 
less. 

fAdqKJS, hind. 

•EAIvti, He]en, daughter of. Zeus 


and Leda, wife of Menelaus,; 
king of Spart-a. Being carriea 
off by Paris she caused the 
Trojan War. 

*’EAevos, Helenus, son of Priam, a 
seer. 

4A6\>6£pos, -o, -ov, free. 

4Ak6c«>, woimd. 

IAkco, iA^co, elAKUoa, drag, drag 
away. 

*EAAds, -<5t6os, adj.y Hellenic, 
Greek; Hellas, Greece. 

‘'EAAriv, -Tivoj, adj., Hellenic, 
Greek ; subst., a Hellene, 
Greek. TAAt^vIs, -IBoj, adj. 

*EAAt)vik6s, - 1 * 1 , -6v, Hellenic, 

Greek. 

IATT( 3 a> [aor. opt. -aaipi), hope. 

IAttIs, -IBos, /., hope, expectation. 

4pas, Dor. for 

4M.ovrr6v, -i^v, refi. pron.y myself. 

4p-paivco, go into, enter. 

Ip-^octeOw, enter, set foot in. 

Ip-p 6 pci) 5 , perf. part, of Ippotfvco. 

gpoAov. See pAwoKco. 

4p6s, - 1 ^, -6v, adj.y my, mine. 

Ip-iraAiv, adv.y backwards, away, 
343 ; t6 IptfoAiv, the contrary, 
789 . 

Ip-iripTrATipi, -irAficyco, fill, glut ; 

aor. pass. dvETrAfioBriv. 

4p-ir(-nTca {tenses as •nri-rrTco), fall 
upon (with dat.). 

4p-7rAT)(7Bw. See 4p-TriuTrATipi. 

4p-7roBcov, in the way {tmth dat.). 

4v, prep with dat.y in, among, iv 
''AiBou, 418. 

Iv, from ds. 

4v-dAios, -ot, -ov, sea-dipped. 

Ivovriov, adv.y opposite, in face, 

4v6ii^5, -Is, lacking in (with gen.\.^ 

4v-616«oui, afford, supply. 

IvBIkws, rightly, justly. 

IvBov, adv.y withm. 
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iw<yK-. See 94pM. 

SvsKa, adv.t for the sake of (with 
gen.)> 

8v©a, adv., there, where. 

MASc, ad/v,, thither, there. 

Sv^, adv.f thenee, on the other 
side. 

ivd^vSe, ode., hence ; t 6 ^vO^vSe, 
from henceforth. 

6v-6yf|OK« (aor. 4v-Ootv€lv), die 
away, grow numb in, 

8v-yC?xos, -ov, by night, nightly. 
Sv-ottAos, -ov, in arms, armed. 
Iv-oirrpov, mirror. 
ivToOda, ode., there, thereupon. 
Iv-tI0tii1i, put in. 

Ivt6s, Vithin. 

^V-Tvyxdvco (aor. part, fivrrux^v), 
light upon. 

Iv-imvos, -ov, adj.y in sleep. 
d§-otipw (aor. part. ^§-Apocs), raise 
aloft. 

^^-oiT^owtai (aor, 4^^Tr|or<5tpr|v), de- 
mand. 

4§-ocAei9co, smear out, wipe out. 
^^-oAXciaaco, take in exchange, 
take in turn. 

l^-oXOaicco, -O^co, flee, 

escape. 

^^-otv-iorripi, raise, lift up, 1165. 
i^-orrr-oAAdaaw, set free from, rid 
of. 

4^-dpacra. See ^-ocipco. 

^-au66co, speak out. 

£$-cIAkov. See £^-^kco. 

See J^-epyAjopai. 
I^-4Akco, imperf. -eTAkov, draw 
forth. 

fi^-hrra^oty. See 4K-inf|aaco. 

wreak, aooomplish. 
^•^pxopoct, come out. 
fi§-8aTi(v), it is lawfuL 

i$-8op(oKQ, find out. 


i^-d99appai. See kc-966(p65. 
if-i^Xu^a. See 8§-aXCraK«. 
l5-T)v£yK-. See ^•94pca. 
4§-ijTT^<Taiiriv. See 4f-aiT4». 
4§-ioTop4co, question, investigate, 
l§-otKljw, IfcpKioa, exile ; de- 
populate 
l^co. See lx«. 

adv., outside, without (mth 
gen.). 

See ^^-oikIjw, 

4oika, part. ElKci>s, perf. with pres, 
me/ining, seem, seem likely ; 
impers. Soike, it seems, 
gotx’ =2 oiic6. 

Iir-ciyay, bring to ; induce (260). 
^TT-gfpw, raise. 
liT-({(ffaco, S-rr^^a, rush. 

^TT-dpKKnj, -6WS, aid, succour. 
liT-opidco, -4ac«), help, aid (with 
dot.). 

4'rr.apcoy6s, m., helper, aider. 
In-klBcra. See 

iml, of time, when, since ; 
causal, since, seeing that ; 
as connective, for, 1208. 
4TTei5-Av, conj., whenever (with 
subj.), 

conj., when, seeing that. 
Itt-eIBov, used as aor, of l^opdoa. 
§iT-eini, be over, superintend, 
iTTfil-uEp, conj., seeing that. 
hr-Eia-TTiTrrco (aor. svbj. -tdaco), 
rush m. 

ImiTa, adv., thereupon, then. 
iTT-EpEiBco, press. See 112, note. 
^TT-Epp^Bouv. See hrnppoB^co. 
krt-krxrxv. See d^-iorriMi. 

4ir-i0xopott (aor. join in 

prayer, 542. 

tn-k)^co (tenses like Cx^)> stay, stop, 
delay. 

hr-i^yayov. See hfrdyw. 
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Iw, pr^y, wUh 3 cases ; ivifJi occ., 
agaixistf over, to, with regard 
to, for ; mth dat,, on, at, by ; 
for, 648 ; with gen.^ upon, 
gm-pocivco, movmt upon (with gen.), 
itr-iSsIv. See icprOpAw. 
hn-Slyvios, -ov, on a bed, 927. 
iTTi-jdw, -jiorco, boil or 

surge up. 
gTTi-Kovpla, jf., aid. 
lTri->otv6<5cvoMcxi or lTri-Ai^0onai, 
-Ai^croiiai, forget (with gen.). 
lTri-p-po64co, applaud loudly, 
hrf-orripos, -ov, remarkable, well 
marked. 

^Tn.oxyiTTTco, urge. 
tiTi-oxoidco, -OK^youoci, supervise, 
watch. 

^TTlorropai, -on^aouai, know. 
l*m-orT<5cTns, 'Ou, m., overseer. 
170*096300, -6500, slay at. 

Itti-ox*. See i7T-bC«* 

^7n-T(pia, -cov, n. pl.^ recom- 
pense, requital. 

d-rri-fOovos, -ov, open to hatred. 
^TT-oHcrelpco, bT4)KTsipa, pity. 
iTTopai, 2vf«3poi, §<rrr6nTiv, follow, 
pursue (%oith dat.). 
erros, -ov/s, word. 
liT.cp66s, -ov, called after, 1272, 
note. 

Itt-coiiIs, -iSos, /., shoulder strap 
of tunic, 568, rwte. 
fpopoa, ipaorOi^aopm, f|p6<y0nv, love, 
long for. 

lp6co, op^f in pres, and iinperf., 
love, long for ; covet (with 
gen.)y 996. 

^pydjopcxi, do, perform, accom- 
p&h ; perf. pass, or depon. 
dpyaapott. 
ipyov, deed. 

Ipfwdco, search. 

Ipqpia,/., solitude, solitary plaxje. 


981 ; (with gtn.), al^6n:ce^, 
1017. 

lpr)po 5 , -ov, lonely, desolate. 
lpr|p6co, abandon, quit. 

^pi^oopai. See Ipopai. 

IpiS, -T5o?, strife, contest, 
fpopai, -T^cropai, ask. 

IpTTco, lit.^ cr6ep, herwe come, go. 
Eppeov, imperf. of 64co. (529, 

note.) 

IpXopai, IXhOcopoi, fjAdOv, ^Ai^AuOd, 
come go. 

4poS, used 08 fut. of 9 np(. 
ipcoT&co, ask. 

short form of ds. 
laetSov (mibj. ^<t( 8 co), aor. of sloopdw, 
^ofiptiva, 1st. aor. of cn)Ucxivco, 
la0A6s, -q, -6v, noble, brave, 

good, etc. 

Icmrduriv, aor. of §7ropai. 
icrria, hearth. 

Saco, within. 

SrdMrro, 2nd aor. mid. of tSpvco. 
Srepos, -a, -ov, other (of two). 

Sti, adv.y still ; vrith neg., any 
longer. 

StAtts, 2nd aor. of tA6co. 

Sroipos, -rj, -ov, ready, 
cO, adv., well. 

60-ySv6ia, /., noble birth, 
e0-5dpcjv, -ovos, odj., prosperous. 
eO-So^la, good repute. 
eOSco, -fjaco, sleep. 
eOOOvco, direct, rule. 
gOeOs, adv., immediately. 
gO-iTHTos, -ov, well-horsed, war- 
like. 

gO-K6p6ios, -ov, stout of heart. 
gO-KopSlcos, adv.f with good heart, 
eO-Aoyiw, speak well of, praise. 
eO-pcW|s» well-disposed, 

friendly. 
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•W? couch, bed. 
eO-TTocis, -TTouSos, adj., blest with 
children, 

0jr-TTpa§fa, /., prosperity. 
gCr-TTprm^S, adj.y beauteous. 

eOpTipa, -orros, n., invention. 
eupfoKco, sOpi^aoo, r\^pov, t^OpTiKa, 
-poi, qOp^Onv, find, find out, 
discover. 

eO-poos, -ov, fair flowing, 660. 
E0p6*mi, Europe. 

EOp^Taj, -ou, m., river of Sparta. 
eCf-aept^S, pious. 

eO-ox^licos, adv,, becomingly. 
eO-THcvos, -ov, blest with children. 
eO-Tp6Trf|s, ready. 

eO-Tvx^M, prosper. 
eO-tvxi^s, fortunate. 

eO-^T^p^oo, speak words of good 
omen. 

6<K|»p6vn, /., night. 

^^-eordvai, perj. inf* of ^9-(<rnipi, 
(oor. inf* d9-6Tvai), lay 
upon, 1128. 

^9-l<rrTipi, trana, tenaea, put over ; 

intrana. tenaea, stand over. 
^-opAw, aor, iir-elBov, look upon, 
behold. 
gxn«*=2xnTs. 

§X®»0T0S, auperl. of bc®p6s. 

SX®P^» -A, -6v, hated, hateful ; 
aubat., enemy (private). 

^Xpilv, imperf, of xpi\* 

«XPTia€(v), aor* of xpAw. 

£X«, Soxov, SoxtlKoc, 

trana*t have, hold, stop ; with 
inf*, have power to, be able ; 
ifUrana*, (963), hold ! 

forbear ! dbSe fx^t (1195), so 
the matter stands ; mid* 
Ixopoi (with gen.), cling to. 

i6>s, ado,, so long as. 


saw, 3^s, etc., part. inf* 
live. • 

jeOy-vOpi, jeOJw, yoke. 

ZeOs, Ai6s, m., Zeus, 
jico, 3^a«, boil. 

3ti, See jdco. 
jfjXos, rn., rivalry. 

strive for. 
jt)t4co, seek. 

26r|, life (poetic fofm of 3(01^). 
3uy6v (3uy6s), n., yoke. 

/*, life- 

3C0VT), girdle. 

fj, interrogative particle. 

or, either ... or. 

from 6, f), t6. 
i\, from 6s, f|, 6. 
fjyep^v, -Avos, c., guide. 

^lytepai, -f|<jopai, <\yT|pai, think, 
consider ; tvith dat., lead. 

^64, and. 

f\6e, from 656, f^5E, t656. 
f|64cos, adv*, gladly. 

adv., now, immediately, 
already. 

fl5u-Xoyos, -ov, sweet-speaking, 
sweet -voiced. 

?l50s, -eta, -0, sweet. 

*H6cov6s, -6v, Edonian. See 1153, 
note. 

flKicrro, adv., least ; hence in an 
anawer, by no means. 
flKpi^coK6s. See <5cKp»^6«. 
fjKco, imperf* IjKov, am come. 
?iA9ov. See Spyopoi. 

6A10S, m., sun. 

fiXucjis, /., going, gait. 

f^Mop, -orros, w., day. 

f|p4pa, /., day ; koS’ Aw^pov, daily. 

fjpos, when, 915. 

fiv, imperf^ of elpb 
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fiv*4(5tv. 

^^vsyKov, *aor. of ^^pw. 
fivfxa, when, 239. 

/|Tr0co, say, utter. 

^tpdo^riv. /See Ipapai. 
i^cTuev. See ol5a. 

^a<7<Jconai, be worsted, 
fjaaov, adv.y less. 

^crux^S, -ov, ckiy.jcalm, idle, silent, 
f^aco, fut, of 1 t)pi. 
f|Xci), -ous, sound, 156 ; Echo 
{personified). 

e’=Te. 

©Skos, m., seat. . . 

e<icAocuos, m., bridal chamber. 
eotAAaaips, -a, -ov, of the sea.* 
6aAaaa6-TTAo(yKTOS, -ov, aea-tossed. 
OAppos, -ous, n., amazement, 
docvdaipos, -ov, deadly, 

Odvcrros, m,, death. 

OdiTTco, bury. 

0ap(j4co, be of good courage. 
Odpaos, -ous, n.f confidence, 
e&aaco {only pres.), sit. 
d(3t0|jo,* n., marvel, 
dauudjco, intrans., wonder ; trans., 
admire, honour. 

/•> goddess. 

OEdopai, -doopoi, gaze at. 

OeTos, -a, -ov, inspired by god. 

e4Aco=:4e4A«. 

Oed-Spt^Tos, -ov, god-built. 

6s6-66v, from the gods. 

0s6s, m., a god ; Trp6s OscSv, by 
the gods. 

0€pdTraiva, handmaid. 

08p&TrvTi {Dor. Bepdirva), /., dwell- 
ing. See note, 4tS2. 

0WTri-cp66s, -dv, chanting in pro- 
phetic strain, inspired. 


04Tts, -i8os, daughter of so®* 
god Nereus, wife of PSleus, 
mother of Aclulles. 
f‘f chest. 

OfjXus, -u, {and -us, -not, -u), female. 

di^p, 6 tip6s, m,, wild beast. 

Orioctupds, ni., treasure. 

8rioel5T)s, -ou, m. Son of Athenian 
hero Theseus, 123, note. 

6iy-ydvco, Ol^opoi, geiyov, touch 
{vnth gen.). 

©vijCTKco, OovoOpai, 20cxvov, t4-0viiko, 
die, be slain. 

0vtit6s, - 1 ^, -6v, mortal ; eubat., 
a mortal. 

0olvti, feast. 

0o6s, -d, -6v, swift. 

06pupos, m., noise, clamour. 

0paouvo^ai, be over-bold or 
insolent. 

Opaov-oToiiiw, be bold (insolent) 
of tongue. 

0pg(p0f)vai, aor. inf. pass, of rpi^co. 

Thrace, mod. Bulgaria. 

©piJiKios, -a, -ov, Thracian. 

0pti5, OpijKds, adj. and suhat., 
Thracian. 

0pT)vico, wail for, lament. 

0pfivos, m., lamentation, dirge. 

0vydTT|p, -Tpds, daughter. 

0Opa, -onros, n., sacrifice, 

0up6s, m., wrath. 

0u|i6opai, am angry ; t6 0vMoCfp6vov, 
wrath. 

Suda, sacrifice. 

0u(Tiav, Dor. gen. pi. of 0uda. 

0a>Oaraw, cry out, shout. 

Dor. /. Ida, mountain 
near Troy. 

ISdTos, -a, -ov, of Ida; poCrrns 
*l.= Paris, 646. 
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ttdth HxU.f in private, 
individually. 

i6ios, -a, -ov, private, individual, 
personal. 

15o0, imperat, of bI 66 mtjv. 
l5ou, adu.j lo ! behold ! 

Upg^/S, m.t priest. 
l6p6s, -<5t, -dv, sacred. 

Tjco {only in pres, tenses), sit. 
TniJii, f\aco, fjxa, eIkoc, elpon, et^riv, 
send ; utter (338) ; intrans,, 
betake oneself, rush. 

I9i, imperat, of elpi, 
lidato?, -a, -ov, of suppliants. 
IketeOoj, trans. and intrans., 
supplicate, entreat. 

Ixiris, -tSos, /. (female) suppliant. 
iKV^opai, !§onai, iK6vT)v, lyvai, 
come to. 

MXids, -46os, /. adj., of Ilion ; 
mbst,, (a) Trojan woman, 
(h) Troy. 

*MXtov, n., Ilion, Troy. 

*'lXio 5 , -a, -ov, Ilian, Trojan, 
tvoc, conj., in order that, ivith 
subj, and opt, ; adv„ where, 
wherein. See note 818 for 
special iise ivith indie, 
l7nT6Tiis, «ov, m., horseman. 

IpcSc, neut,, for kp<5c, sacred things 
(rites), 

!aos, -n* equal, hence fair, 
just. / 

l-orn-m, cm'iaco, Sort^act, (loTqv), 
SoTTiKoc, loT^qv, trans, tenses, 
make to stand, set, place ; 
intraiw., stand. 

1<jt6s, mast. 

strong ; irXfov 1., be 
stronger than, prevail over 
{vrUh gen.), 

lax« (only in pres, tenses, 
reduplicated form o/8x«)» hold, 
stop. 

tocos, adv,, equally, perhaps 


Ix^os, *0^5. n,, track, hence fmit. 

Icb, inierj., oh ! ah ! alas ! 

K<5tycb, K&ycoy 6 = Kai feyc*) (crasis), 

Kod’—Korrdt. 

Kod-aiudaaco, aor, KocOi^uoi^ot, make 
bloody [odpa]. 

Ka0.aip4co, overpower. 

Kcxd-EtXov, oor. of KcxO-aip^co. 

Koed-eis, aor. part, of KotO-iripi. 

kcx0-4$co, fut, of Korr-^xco. 

Kod-ltim, let down, lower. 

Kod-opdeo, Korr 6 v|/onai, KoreTSov, 
behold. 

Kol, con/., and, also, even. 

Kal Si^. See note, 758. 

Kal See note, 216. 

Kaiv6s, - 1 * 1 , -6v, new, fresh, strange. 

Kcxi-TTEp, adv., although {with 
part,). 

Kaip 6 s, w ., point of time, season, 
crisis ; k% Kaip 6 v, at suitable 
time. 

KocK 6 yXcoaoros, -ov, adj., ill-tongued. 

kok 6 s, “ 6 v, bad, evil ; subst., 
KOKd, evils, reproaches, abuse. 

Koici/voMai, behave badly. 

KotKo^, badly, ill, miserably. 

KaX^co, xaXw, ^KoXioa, idKXiiKa, 
-pai, IkXi^0t|v, KinXT^cTOMai, call. 

KaXXl- 6 i 9 pos, -ov, of the fair 
chariot. 

K(5cXXiaTa, superl. of kocXcos, most 
gloriously. 

kAXXos, -ovs, n., beauty. 

koX 6 s, - 1 ^, - 6 v, fair, beautiful, good, 
noble. 

KoXeSs, adv., nobly, honourably. 
See SpAco. 

K&u*=Kai i\i& (crasis), 

KApot§, -ScKos,/., spear-shaft, lanoe. 

Kdtiivo^, KotitoOwiaty &cflttJiov, ic^|JiT)Ka, 
grow weary, suffer. 
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KApTnco, K<jfpv|i«, bend ; intmne.^ 
turn. ' 

Kdv=Kal KdvssKcxI 6v {craaie), 

Kc5cv6t0pT|aov=Kal dvdOpnaov (craaia). 

Kcxv<*)v, .6vos, rule, standard. 

KdTreisasKoti {craaia). 

K<5:7r6iTa=Kal g-rreiTa (craaia). 

Kcnrv<5s, m,, smoke. 

KcStpa (only in nom. and occ.), 
hefi^ ; KaacScvBpos K^tpa, 676, 
note. 

KtxpSia, heart. 

Kap’nr6s, m., fruit. 

KcStpcrfvcov = Kal . dpo^vcov (craaia ) . 

KopTEpfeco, persist, continue. 

K5:p05da{a), Doric for Yr\p<j^aaa. 

Kapxi^onov, n., lit. a drinking 
cup, hence (from^ ita shape) ^ 
mast-head of a ship, 1261, 
note. 

KdssssKal ts (craaia). 

KaadvSpa, Cassandra, daughter of 
Priam, gifted with prophecy 
by Apollo, went to Greece 
with Agamemnon, and was 
there slain by Clytaemnestra. 

Kda6evETs=Kal doOeveTs (craaia). 

Kdffis, -los, c., brother, 428 ; 
sister, 361, 944. 

K^(a)=Kal eItk (craaia). 

Kord, prep. ; with gen.y down 
from ; with acc., throughout 
(kot* doTu), in (Kord ©pifiKqv), 
kot’ ^xvos, on track ; Kocd’ 
day by day; so koct’ 

fjpap/ 

Korra-dv^TKco, die, be slain* 

Konra-Kbcpc^poi, perf. of Korra- 
Xp(*>wuui. 

KOTa-tcTEivw, slay, kill. 

Korra-TToOcid, make to cease. 

Korrdpo, /., curse. 

Karr-dpdTo$, -ov, eiccursed, 

icorr^dpxo^* begin, commence 
(dirge), 685, note. 


Kcrra-ofKdrrrTCO, aig down, over- 
throw ; aor. paaa. KocTg-orKd 9 Tiv. 

Korrd-OKOTros, m., spy. 

Kcrra-ordjco, -§a>, shed, let flow, 
wet. 

Korra-TEivco, strive ; part.= 
vehement, contentious, 

Korra-xpci>-vvOni, -idxpwapat, -8XP^^‘ 
0 T 1 V, stain. 

Korr-ElTTov {aor. with no prea.), 
denounce, betray. 

ko(t-£Txov. See Kcrr-^co, 

KocT-^av, poetic aor. of Korra- 

KTsivco. 

Korr-EpaiTTco, -ep€(vf>co, -f)p€i 96 i)V, 
overthrow. 

KofT-€aKd 9 Tiv, aor. paaa. of Kcrra* 

CTKdTrTCO. 

KocT-^oxov. See kot-^xco, 

Korr-^x^» KocO^^co (Kora-crxi'io’w), 
Kcrr^oxov, hold back, detain, 
restrain, seize, occupy, dwell 
in. 

KOT-Oavelv, aor. inf. of koto- 
dviJCTKCO, 

KdTi=Kai Iti (craaia). 

Kdr-oxos, -ov, subject to. 

KaT-6v|/oiiai. See Kod-opdco. 

Kdrco, adv.f below, eap. referring 
to the under-world. 

KotT-wpu5, -vxo?* /*> cavern, pit 
(dpOaao), dig). 

KotOT6s=Kal oCnrds (craaia). 

K£l(ioi, KEiaopcci, lie, lie low. 

K£Tvos=h<£lvos, 

Khcappoci. See diro-KEipco. 

KhcTTiaai, perf. of tcrdoMai. 

idAdBos, ?»., din, shout*. 

KiAcvarpa, -onroj, n., command. 

keAeOco, bid, command. 

KiAAco, idAaco, iKsAffa, run to land, 
1057, note. 

KEvds, - 1 ^, -dv, empty, devoid of 
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{wUh gm.), 230; useless,, 

vain, 824. 

K€VTiw, pierce, stab. 

KEpSalvco, -5o(vco, ^p5ava, gain. 

K^pSos, -ov/s, n., gain. 

KEpKis, -i5os, rod by which 
threads of woof driven home ; 
garment spun by loom, 1153 ; 
in pt.p loom, 363. 

k6u6u6v, -5ivos, m,t hiding-place., 

keOOco, KEOaco, sKeucra, K4Keuea, 

hide. 

K^xpcocruai, per/, pass, of xpwwupi. 

Kf^SscnVis, -oO, m.f kinsman ; 834, 
note. 

KT^SeOco, make a marriage- 
alliance, marry. 

KnXT)Ti^pios, -a, -ov, propitiatory. 

KTiAis, -T6os, stain. 

Ki^puyaa, -onros, n., annoimcement. 

Kfjpu^, -Okos, m., herald, mes- 
senger. 

Kripucjaco, announce, proclaim, 
invoke (148). 

KfSvaaon {only in pres, tenses), 
be spread ; 916, note. 

kIoSOvos, m., danger. 

kTvIco, move, disturb. 

KicgeOs, ‘4«os, m. Cisseus, Thracian 
king, father of Hecuba. 

KM7cy6s, m., ivy. 

KAodco, KXotOao^ai, -aoOpai, IkAowaa, 
KkAocupai, weep ; trans., lament 
for. 

KXduua, n., a thing stolen, 618, 
note (kA^tttco, steal). 

kA^os, n., {only in nom. and acc. 
^ing, and pi:), fair fame, 
reputation. 

kAtip6co, apportion by lot. 

/., couch. 

k\06cov, -wvos, w., wave, billow. 

KAvBcbviov, n., wavelet {diminu- 
tive). 


kAOw, gKAuov, OO#*. impe^rat. kA06j, 
hear, listen, listen to. 

Koiial^w, lull to sleep, i.e., kill, 
474 ; mid., sleep, 826. 

Koivds, -A» common, joint. 

ko(tt|, /., bed, hence Jair (of 
wild beasts). 

KoAe6s, m., sheath (of sword). 

K6ur\, /., hair (of head), usually pi. 

Kopljw, bring, conduct, escort, 
carry, carry off. 

KouicnVip, -fjpos, m., conductor. 

K6|j'Tros, m., boast. 

k6vis, -ecos (-Eos), dust. 

K67ns, -ecos, m., prater, cunning 
speaker, 134, note. 

Kdpn,/., girl, daughter ; pupil of 
the eye, 972. 

Kop46s, m., log. 

Kopu97^,/.. top. 

K60iios, m., decoration. 

KoO, KoCrKssKai o0(k) {crasis). 

Ko0pri=K6pT|. 

Kpalvco, KpavcS, ^Kpova, §KpAv0ir|v, 
accomplish, carry (a vote). 

Kpora, n., {nom. KpcScs not found), 
head. 

KpocT^co, have power, might ; 
with gen., prevail over, rule, 
overpower. 

Kp<5cTos, -ovs, n., might ; with 
gen., msistery over, 883. 

Kpouyi^, outcry, shouting. 

Kpdaacov, -ov, used as comp, of 
<5yot06s, stronger, better ; 
Kpeioaova f| 9ip£iv, too great 
to be borne {lit. to bear), 1107. 

Kpivco, Kpivo5, iKpiva, xkptKa, 
-^ai, ^Kpi0T|v, judge, decide, 
(89) interpret. 

Kp6Keos, -ov, saffron-coloured. 

Kpovl5i)s, -ov, m., son of Crdnos. 

Kpow6s, m., spout. 

KpuTTTds, -1^, -dv, stealthy. 
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Kpihrro), ?v^co, SKpuv^/a, KEKpujJipm, 

^Kpvr90T)v, hide, conceal, with 
double acc,f 570 ; hide in the 
ground, bury. 

KpO^ios, -a, -ov, by stealth. 

KTotv-. See KTgivco. 

KTdopcxi, KTi^cropai, idKrripai, ^ti^Otiv, 
get, win ; in perf., have, own ; 
KTTidel?, pass, sense, bought, 
449, note. 

kteIvco, kt6v 65, Ijcreiva, ^icravov, kill, 
slay. 

ktOttoj, m., outcry, din. 

kOkAoj, m., circle, orb. 

KUKXdouai, encircle. 

Koua, -orros, n., wave, billow. 

Kuv-T|>iTTis, ov, m., hunter ; . lit, 
dogdeader. 

KOrrpij, .i8os, /., Cypris, name of 
Aphrodite, derived from 
Cyprus, where she was especi- 
ally worshipped ; hence love, 
826. 

KOp4co, meet with, obtain ; 

intrans,, happen, follow, 690, 
note. 

kOcov, kuv 6 s, c., dog, hoimd. 

kooAov, n., limb. 

Kcb-mi, /., handle, hence oar, 456 ; 
hilt (of sword), 543. 

Xo(y6v, -dyos, /., side, flank. 

AotEpTiASris, -oo, m., son of 

Laertes, king of Ithaca, i.e., 
Odysseus. 

Ao^pTios, m. Laertius— Laertes. 

Aotdcbv, %or. part, of Xocvedvco. 

Ad0p9C, secretly. 

Aociuds, m., throat. 

Aam6-TO|jios, -ov, with the throat 
cut. 

Aaltos, *00$, n., a sail. 

Aai4^p6s, -d, -6v, swift. 

AdKonvoc, Laconian (Spartan) 
woman, 441, 651. 


Aappdvw, At^youai, 2Aocpov, 6 (At| 90 , 
-MUiat, IAi^ 90 tiv, t^e, get, receive, 
seize, take hold of. 

AanTTpds, -d, -ov, bright. 

Aotvddvo), Ai^aco, 2A&9ov, A4Ari0a, 
-opm, escape the notice of 
{with acc.). 

Adds, m., a people ; pi., host, 
553. 

AdoKco, Aonci^aouai, ^AdKTicro (SAokov), 
AiAdKot, speak of, mention, 
678 ; cry aloud, 1110. 

Adrpij, -los, handmaiden, 609, 
note. 

AdTcb, Dor. for Ar|T6. 

A^yco, A^^ca), gAe^a (etTTov), ctpr^Ka, 
IA4 x6t\v, say, speak, declare ; 
speak to, address, speak of; 
pass., be reported. 

A6-t)Aoct4co, drive off booty (Asia, 
booty ; ^Aa-, drive). 

XEiTTco, -ycL>, IATttov, A4Aoma, 
A^AeipiJiai, ^Ag(96Tiv, leave. 

Aeicrds, -6v, chosen, picked. 

A^KTpov, n., couch, esp, marriage- 
couch. 

A4ASKa. See AdoKco. 

Asupds, -d, -dv, smooth. 

AeOaoco, gaze, gaze at. 

A^xos, * 005 , n., couch, marriage - 
couch. 

Alxp*o$, -a, -ov, lit. slanting, 
sideways. See 1026, note. 

Aecbs, -ci>, m., host. 

Arjuvos, Lemnos, island in 
Aegean. 

AqTco, -oOs, Leto, mother of 
Apollo and Artemis. 

Aidjopoa, fcAidaOriv, bend or turn 
aside. See notes, 85, 98. 

Alov, adv., very, excessively ; 
Td A., excess. 

Alpt^v, -ivos, m., harbour. 

Alpvr^, pool, lake, sea. 

A!v6-KpoKos, -ov, flax-woven. 
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.%i 3 raCv<o, make fat, enrich. 
Aicraouot, pray, entreat. 

/., prayer, entreaty. 

AoyAs, -d 6 os, selected, chosen. 
^ 6 yos, w., word, argument, story, 
speech, conversation. 

A 6 yxT), spear, lance. 
Xoyxo- 96 pos, -ov, lance -bearing. 
Xoi5op4co, rail at. 

Xonr 6 s, -Vj, - 6 v, left, remaining. 
Xoloeios, -o, -ov, left, remaining ; 

t6 XoioOiov, at last. . 

XouTp 6 v, n., (usually in pl,)y 
water (for washing), bath, 
washing. 

Xo\>(o, wash. 

XCtkoj, m., wolf. 

XOpiT), shame, outrage. 

XO-rrfco, trans,f pain, grieve. 

/‘» pain, grief. 

X\mp 6 s, -<5t, - 6 v, grievous, 

XOm, loosen, unfurl ; pass,, be 
relaxed, fail. 

/., outrage, ruin. 

frofn iycb. 

iiAOriua, -orros, n., learning, science ; 
see, note, 814. 

ua{vo^on, uavoOpai, ix^piiiva, iudvr)v, 
am mad. 

udKotp, -op or -aipa, -op, blessed 
(of the gods). 

ltaKp 6 s, -d, •^dv, long; 5id yoKpoO, 
at long interval. 
pdXa, adv,, much. 
udXioTot, adv,, most, especially, 
certainly (superl, of i*dXa). 
pSXXov, adv,, more, rather, 
icompar, of iid\a). 
uotveitiv, aor, opt, of norfvouai, 
UOcvOdvco, ua6f|90viiai, iuaOov, 
ijietJu 2 (ei)Kcc, learn, learn of. 
povTi-TrdXos, i(ov, adf, inspired. 


ydvTiSi -#o)s, m,, seer, 
pdwoov, Dor, for yi^wcrov. 
papydco, rage, 1128, note, 

MdpTTTw, -\pco, seize. 
poccreOco, seek, 
poords, m., breast. 
potTcOco, seek. 

pdrnv, adv,, in vain, to no 
purpose. 

pdiTip, Dor. for pt^nip. 
pdxopoi, pcxyoOpai, !pocxfadpT)v, 
pepdxniJiai, fight. 
p4ya, adv., greatly, very, 
plyos, -dXr), *a, great, 
ped* = iiETd. 

pE6rfix’ = pe^’^»<£,. aor.^ of peOfriPi. - 
P€6-{r|P», let go, release ; 

throw, fling ; suffer, allow ; 
mid., leave hold of (with gen.), 
400 ; p^Oes (^6yov), cease, 888. 
peijdvcos, cornpar. adv., more, 
worse. 

peijQv, -ovo?, greater. 
peXdy-xpcos, -cotoj, dark-skinned, 
swarthy. 

plXcripov, dwelling ; p. oupdviov, 
the hall of heaven. 
pcXotv-av/yi^S, -k%, dark-gleaming. 
peXotvd -Trrepos, -ov, black-winged. 
peXotvo-TTTipu^, -vyo5» black-winged. 
ptXoes, -onva, -otv, black, dark. 

p^i, it is a care or concern ; 
o064v pIXci poi=:I care nothing. 

p^eos, -ov or -cx, -ov, wretched, 
hapless. 

pIXXco, -1^900, be about to ; hesitate, 
delay, 726 ; t 6 p^ov, what is 
to be. 

p4Xos, -oos, n,, limb, also strain, 
song. 

p^pviipai, remember, perf, of 
ptpWjoKopai. 

p^p^opoi, find* fault with, blame 
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{am, oftp&rson^ gm, of Game ) ; 

think poorly of, 885. 

|ji^, particle ; word or dame 
in which it stands answers 
to following word or clause, 
introduced by U: pev . . 6^ = 
on the one hand ... on the 
other, but p^v may often be 
left untranslated, Cofnbined, 
p^v oOv, nay rather, so then, 
798; pIvToi, nevertheless, after 
all, 600 , 

p4vco, pevw, gp€iva, pepevriKa, remain, 
wait. 

pgpipvSc, /., care, source of care, 
p^pos, -ous, n., part, share ; tv 
p^pei, in turn, 1130; to Ikcivou 
p., with regard to him, 989. 
peap-vuKTios, -ov, at midnight. 
p^<Tos, -Ti, -ov, middle, middle of ; 
kv p^crois, in their midst, 531 ; 
iv p^CTcp, in middle, 1150. 
plows, adv., moderately ; oO plows 
(1113)== considerably. 
peTiic, prep. ; with acc,, after, in 
quest of; with gen., with, 
among ; with dot., among, 
amidst, 355, note {jwetical). 
pera-KXaico, lament. 
prra^O, adv.—prep., between. 
prra-TrlpTTW, send after, 
prr-dpoios, -ov, upright. 
p6Td-oTaois, -ecajs, /., change. 
prra-oTgixw, come after, seek, 
prr-lpxopai, -fiXOov, come after, 
come to fetch. 

plr-ccTT^ {from plr-npi), there is a 
share. 

ptl, not, especially used with 
imperatives, in conditions and 
wishes. p^ oO ye (troiiyrtis), 
do not so ; d if not, unless, 
except. 

pri-61, and not, nor yet, not 
even. 

pq6-ds» PTiSepioc, pqBlv, no one, 


nothing; odf, rieiit., priSev, in 
no way, noji at all. 

pi^6’ — pi^TE. 

pt^v, particle used to strengthen 
asseverations ; fj pt|v, in very 
truth ; Kai pi^v, and look you, 
216, note. 

privuw, reveal, declare. 
pi^-TTOTE, adv., lest ever, never. 
pil-TTw, adv., not yet. 
pi^-T6, and not, neither, nor ; 
pi^Tg . . . pi^TE, neither . . . nor. 
f*, mother. 

piai-p6vos, -ov, blood-defiled. 
piKp6s, -<5c, -6v, little, small ; 

comp. IXdacrwv. 

pi-pvTi-oKw, pvT^aco, lpvi)aa, plpv^poct, 
Ipvt^ct6t|v, remind ; mid., re- 
member. 

pio66s, m., hire, pay, reward, 
plrpa, /., snood, headband. 
poX-. See pXcboTKw. 
poXin^, /., song, strain. 
p6vov, adv., only. 
pov6-TrsTTXos, -ov, wearing only one 
garment, 933, note. 
p6vos, -r), -ov, alone. 
p6pos, 7n., doom, fate. 
pop 9 i^, /., shape, form, 
pdoyos, young heifer, 205 ; 

hence, maiden, 626. 
poyOlco, toil. 

p6x9os, m., toil, labour. 
p09os, m.y word, speech, counsel, 
pupios, -a, -ov, countless, vast, 
pvx6s, 7n., iimermost part, recess. 
pc5v=xpfj oOv {crasis), interrog.adv. 
expecting answer No ; surely 
not ? 

valw {only in pres, and itnpf. 
tenses), dwell. 

v66s, m., temple ; also gen. of 
voOs, 1263. 
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ikx9u6s, m,t stream. 
uSoos, Dot. Jot vfjaos. 

»;cxCf-Xoxos, -ov, harboiiring ships. 
i^otOs, vecbs (vo<5s), /., ship. 
vou-oToXloo, go by ship, sail. 
voCmis, -ov/, w., sailor ; med as 
adjective, 921. 
vauTiK6s, -^ 1 , -6v, of sailors. 
vcxortXos, m., sailor, seafarer, 
veaviots, -ou, m., young man. 
vsavis, -T5os, maiden. 
vsKpa?, m., dead body, corpse, 
vipico, -fib, 2v«pia, vev^niiKa, attribute^ 
assign. 

v^os, -a, -ov, young, new, strange. 
v€o-a9ayi^S» fresh slain. 
vipee(v), adv., below ; toOs yns 
V., gods of underworld. 
vfiOco, nod, beckon. 
v^ 9 os, -ov/Sf n., cloud ; hence, 
multitude, 
vfifiiv, from votOs. 

vscocrri, adv., lately ; toOs v. 

SgtnrdTos, our new masters, 
vi^-vepos, -ov, still, silent (vi^, 
not ; avcpos, wind), 
viloos, /., island. 
vtKdco, conquer, surpa.S8. 
viv—him, her, 266, note. 
vopijw, be accustomed, 326, note. 
v6jios, m., custom, usage, law ; 

song, 686, note. 
vfionijios, -ov, returning. 
v6otos, m., return home, 
vcrris, -iSos, /., water. 
voOs (v6os), voO, m., mind. 
vOKTEpos, -ov, nightly, by night, 
bride. 

w/u^fos, m., bridegroom, 
vOv, adv., now. 

w/v, enclitic, so, therefore, then. 
See 996, note. 


vOg, w«t 6 s, night. * 
vfibrov, n., usually pi., back, 
gelvos, lonic=^^os, 
gevio, relation of guest- 

friend, hospitality. 
gevo-KTOv^w, slay guest. 
g4vos, m., subst, guest-friend, 
guest, host ; adj., -ov or -n* 
-ov, foreign. 
g{(|)os, -ous, n., sword, 
gvyy-, gun-, guv-. See ou-. 
guv-exci>pov/v. See ovy-xcop^co. 
guorfiv, spear, 920, note. 

' 6 , ft» t 6 , article, the; with inf,, 
’xb KorreoveTv, death, 356 ; cp. 
260, 378, 600 ; with adj., 
Td SoOXov, slavery, 332 ; t6 
euuiouuigvov, wrath, 299 ; with 
participles, translated by 
relative and verb, toOs kAtw 
crO^vovraj, those who rule in 
underworld ; ol p^v . . . oI 
5^, some . . . others ; (rel.) 
Ti^v=fiv, 636. 

5, from ds, f^, 5. 

dyKfioyai, be puffed up, be vain» 
66 e, f| 6 €, t 66 £, this, often used to 
point at person, 339, 860 ; 
especially referring to onself, 
202 ; T^ 6 g, thus, 1007. 

^56s, /., way. 

55v/p|ia, -otTOs, n., 66 upu 6 ^, m., 
lamentation, complaint. 
dSvbpopcn, lament. 

*06\/otTPbs, (*O 6 uo€ 0 s) -icos, m., 
Odysseus, king of Ithaca. 

630 s, m,, offshoot, scion. 
oT, ah t alas ! 
or=oTa. 

ol, from 6 , t 6 . 

ol, from 6 s, 6 , 6 . 

oldrrep sapid irep, such things as. 

oT5a, phtperf. 6 ^^^, know. 
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oT^Mrit, -0^05, fb.t surge, swell. 

-Oos /., woe. 
otKaSe, homewards. 
oIkI^co {aor, ^Kiaaf perf. mid, 
(i^Kianai), cause to dwell, mid., 
dwell. 

oTkos, m., house, family ; pL, 
tents. 

olK-oup<5s, house-keeper, 
mistress. 

olKTcCpco, pity {aor. 4»KTEipa). 
oIktIjco, pity {aor. mid. cj)KTia<inTiv). 
oIktos, m*, pity, compassion ; 
6 i’ otKTou regard with 

pity. 

olicTp6s, -4, -6v, piteous, pitiable. 
olKTp6Tonros, superl. of olKTp6s. 
olKTpws, adv., piteously, pitiably. 
ol-Moi, ah me ! woe is me ! 
olpcoyi^, /., wailing, lamentation. 
oTos, -a, -ov, relative pron., correl. 
of toTos, of such a kind as, 
such as ; of what kind, what ; 
ol6s Tg, able. 
oloOa, frofti ol6a, 
olaw, from 9ipco. 

otxopoi, imperf. cpxopriv, olxi^cTopai, 
be gone, lost ; perish, be 
undone. 

6 \pios, -ov, or -a, -ov, happy, 
blessed. 

6 Xpos, m., happiness. 

6X46pios, -ov, deadly. 

SXAOpi, 6Aw, ^Agaa, 6Ac!)A€Ka, cbA6pTiv 

(dAcoAa=I am undone); 
destroy ; mid., perish. 

6 |ji-apTf^, adv., together. 
fiu-TAos, m., crowd. 

6 p-pot, -onros, n., eye ; sight, 
1045. 

6|j6-BouAo 5, /., fellow-slave. 

6moios, -a, -ov, like, sirniliir. 
dp9aA6g, m., uavel. 

6 iJi<os, adv., nevertheless. 


adv., equally. 

6v, from <5v. 

6v, from 6s, fj, 6. 

dvalp-qv, aor. opt. mid, of dvlvTipi. 

6vgi6(3co {aor. dbvglSiaa), blame, 
upbraid. 

6veipov (6veipo5, 89), n., dream. 

dv6ip6-(pp<ov, -ovos, adj., wise in 
dreams, 709, note. 

dvTi-ffis, -60)5, /., benefit, profit. 

dvlvT^pi, 6vi^aco, <&VT)aa, cbvi^UiTiv, 

6vyj6T|v, benefit ; mid., enjoy, 
ivith gen., 997. 

Svouta, n., name. 

6vu5, -ux®5» wt., nail. 

6it-, acc. diro, defective noun 
voice, word. 

6'rr(itcov, -ovos, m., attendant. 

SttAo, n., pi,, arms, weapons. 

6'Tro!os, -a, -ov, of what kind ; adv. 
acc., 6TT0Ta, like, 398. 

6irov, adv., where, when. 

6'Trcos, conj,, in order that ; adv,, 
as. 

6p<i(co, dvpopai, e 16 ov, iebpoKa, -apai 
(cbiipai), (S96TIV, see, look at ; 
look for, await. 

6pgio5, -ov or -a, -ov, of the 
mountain. 

dp^errepos, -a, -ov, of the mountain. 

6p06s, -V), -6v, upright, undes- 
troyed ; steep, lofty, 221. 
See note, 972. 

6p66(»), support, raise. 

6p(3co, 6piw, d>piao, perf. pose. 
(Spiapai, determine, define, 
801 ; part, sever, 941 ; pass 
(vote), 269. 

dpiopa, n., boundary. 

6ppAa>, set in motion ; hurry 
away, 146 ; rmd., be hurled. 
1041. 

6ppos, m.y anchorage. 

6pvis, -10OS, c., bird. 
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6p-v0(it, 6p0<d, 6Sp0a» 6pcapa, arouse. 
6pos, m,, boundary ; district. 
6ppco84cOy dread, fear. 
dp^acv6s, -ov or -<iv, bereft of. 
65, f\, 6 , reL pron.y who, which ; 
6=61’ 6, wherefore, 13; krriv 
there is a point in which, 
857, note. 

f 

6010s, -a, -ov, holy, righteous. 
600s, “Tj, -ov, as great (much) 
as, how great (much) ; 
how many, as many as ; adv. 
acc.f 60OV, as much as ; 60OV 
oO, almost, 141, note ; 60OV 
T(jcxos, with all speed, 1284. 
60-mp, ^Trep, direp, who, which, 
800e, -cov {dot. -ois), eyes. 

60-t€, f^Te, 6 t 6, who, which. 

6c-tis, fins, 6 Ti (who, which), 
whoever, whichever. 

60TOOV, 60T^ov, n., a bone. 

6T’=6Te. 

6 t-cxv, whenever, when, with 
subj. 

6m, when, 

6tou, gen. ; bmp, clat. oj 6orTis, 
oO, oOk, adv., not, vieed especially 
in statements and with ind. ; 
ou pfi, see note, 1039. 

05, adv., where. 
oOBos, -605, n., the ground. 
o5-64, and not, nor yet, not 
even. 

oOS-ds, oOSe^iia, o06h/, no one. 
o064-TroTe, never. 
oOSi-TTo, not yet. 
oOk-Iti, no longer. 
oCnc-oOv, therefore. 

oOk-ouv, not therefore ; vised in 
. asking question, 251, note. 

oOpoissol iuoi (crasis). 
oO(i6s= 3:6 fip6s. {crasia). 
o5v, so, then, therefore. 


oOviKa, for the sake of,foUoudng 
gen. 

oO-TTEp, where. 
oO-ttote, never. 
oO-TTw, not yet. 

oOpfiv-iStis, 'OV, rn., son of Ouranos, 
(heaven) ; pi., the gods. 
oOp<ftvio 5 , -a, -ov, of heaven. 
oOpeios, -a, -ov, on the mountains 
oOpi-dprmros, -n, -ov, mountain 
bred. 

oOpios, -a, -ov, fair, favourable. 
oO-te, and not, neither, nor ; 

oOte . . . ovTE, neither . . . nor. 
ovTi, not at all, 1039. 
oO-Tis, oOti, no one, nothing. 
oOtoi, by no means. 
o5toi, from o5tos. 
o5to5, ocOtt), tovto, this ; with 2nd 
pets, pron., express^ or under • 
stood^'^ you there ! ” “ho 
there ! ” 1127, note. 
oOtco, oOtcos, thus, so. 
oOxi = oO. 

69 EIAC 0 , -t^ 0 co, w^EiXrioa, ((ib 9 £Aov), 
ci) 9 €{XT)Ka, -Or^v, owe ; ivith inf., 
be obliged {to do), ought ; 
imperf. and aor., would that. 
See 395, note. 

69Xi0k4vco, 69 X^ 1000 , ^E> 9 Xov, d^XtiKo, 
-pai, incur the charge of, 327, 
note. 

6 xAos, m., crowd, mob heap, 
1014. 

691 s, -fico 5 , vision. 

6 vpopai. See 6 pdci>. 

ird, Dor, for Trfj. 
irBty-xpvoos, -ov, all of gold. 

Trod-, See ttAoxw. 

irddos, n., suffering, woe, disaster. 

TTOts, iroti 66 s, c., child, son or 
daughter ; servant {like owr 
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‘ ‘ boy ' 1 ), In 69 TrotlSss *= female 
attendants of Hecuba* 

TToico, strike, smite. 
iTaXott6s, -d, -6v, ancient, of old 
time. 

irdXiv, adv., again ; back again ; 
IT. Kal TTpdaco, backwards and 
forwards. 

naXXds, -dSos, Pallas, epithet 
and synonym of Athene. 
TrdX-XeuKos, -ov, quite white. 
irdAXw, sway, brandish ; toss, 
dandle. 

TTcxv-dOXios, -a, -ov, all -forlorn. 
TTcStv-SupTos, -ov, all -plaintive. 
TTOtv-oOpyos, -ov, villain, wretch. 
TTav.TdXas (like TdXos), all- 
wretched, all-forlom, 

■rravTaxoO, adv., everywhere. 
TTocv-TAApcov, Dor. for irotv-TXfipwv. 
‘irocv-TXi'mcov, -ov=sTravTdXas. 
irocvToTos, -a, -ov, of all kinds. 
ttAvu, adv.f altogether, quite. 
Trav-OoTorros, -q, -ov, very last ; 

adv.f -Tov, for the last time. 
TTopd (irdpa when after its case)^ 
prep. ; ivith gen., from side 
of ; with occ., to side of ; 
with dot., at side of — thiia 
with acc., to, 659 ; beyond, 
contrary to, 680 ; with dot., 
with, in house of, 19 ; in 
presence of, among ; with 
gen.f from, 616. 
iTdpa=TTdpeaTi, is here. 
TTOpa-paivco, pass by, escape. 
TToep-oipIci) (aor. -eIXov), take away. 
Trapa-KoXko, -loco, call to one’s 
side, oaU aside, 
iratpo-ords. See 'irop-lorriw. 
TTopd-oxes. See -rroEp-lxw, 
Trqpd-^opos, -ov, erring, unsteady 
(lU. borne on one side). 
Trocpo-vpOxif^, /., refreshment, 
conafort. 


Trc5tp.e6pos, -ov, seated near. 

TToptid, cheek. 

Trap-eIXov. See irop-onplco. 

7rdp-£i|ii, be near, be present. 

•n-dpiOTi, it is possible. Part. 
TTopcbv, -oOcra, -6v (t 6 Tropdv, my 
present estate, 997). 

irap-lxw (same tenses as 
afford ; cause ; offer. 

irap-iiyoplco, advise, counsel. 

TTapqts -16os, /., cheek. 

Trapdlvos, maiden, virgin. 

ndpis, -i6os, m. Paris, son of 
Priam and Hecuba, whose 
rape of Helen caused the 
Trojan War. 

Trop-lcrrqpi (tenses like Icrrripi), 
set near ; intransitive tenses, 
stand by ; be at hand. 

TTdpoide (-06v), adv., before ; with 
aHicle^adj., former. 

Tfdpos, adv., formerly ; as prep., 
in front of, Scopdrcov tt. 

Trap-ov/olo, /., presence. 

ttSs, fraoa, irdv, all, every ; irdvra 
(n. pi.), in every way. 

irdocrdXos, rn., peg. 

Trdoxco, iTEicropoct, Trlirovda, Ittoc&ov, 
suffer, experience ; with adv., 
eO, olKTpd TTdoxeiv, experience 
good or pitiable treatment. 
Phrases, tI ndfico; 614, what 
am I to do ? t 1 -rrdorxeis ; what 
ails you ? 1127. 

'irocTfip, TTcrrpds (occ. ircnlpo) m., 
father. 

Trdrpa, /., fatherland. 

Trdrpios, -o, -ov, handed down 
from forefathers, ancestral. 

TTUTpis, -15os, /. odj., native. 

TTorrp-^, -ov or -oc, -ov, paternal 
ancestral. 

rrcBiov, n., ground, plain. 

TreiO-o), persuade ; mid., be per- 
suade ; obey (with dat.). 
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‘triiecb, -oOs, persuasion* 
•nreip-doiioi, make trial of [with 
gen,). 

TTitaiJia, -&TOS, n., cable, eep. 
stem-cable. 

TTEAdyios, -Cc, -ov, of the sea. 
TT^Xocyos, n., sea, esp, open sea 
tteXAsw, come near. 

TT^Xcxs, adv,, near ; with gen., 
486 . 

iriXsKvs, m,f axe. 

Tr^UiTTco, send ; convey (TrenTropIvav 
Kci>7r9c, sped by the oar) ; in 
mid.f send for. 

TT^vopai, be poor, be in need. 
Trevn^KOvra, fifty. 

TT^Xoj, m.f robe ; 466 , note. 
TT^TTpooTai, it is fated ; part. 
TTSTTpcoii^vos fated ; f| Trerrpwii^vTi, 
fate, destiny. 

irep, particle adding emphasis 
and exactness to word ; common 
with relatives. 

TT^pa, beyond, exceeding ; with 
gen., 714 . 

•nipaco, -Saco, pass, cross. 

Tdpdoo, sack, waste ; aor. part. 
rrifxras. 

TTspi, ivith acc. and dot., about, 
around ; gen., about, con- 
cerning. 

TTkpx^, adv., all around. 
TTSpi-TTiTrrco (tenses like Triirrco), fall 
into, fall in with [with dat.). 
mpt-irrOacrco, enfold, envelop. 
irapi-TTruxi^, /., lit. something 
enfolding ; fence. 
mpiaa6s, -i^, -6v, excessive, odd ; 
adv., TTEpicroi (n. pi.), very, 
exceedingly. 

n 6 pcf 96 vn, /., Persephone, 
daughter of Demeter, qtieen 
of lower world. 

ni<rr\ua, -&tos, n., lit. falling ; 
victim, 699 , note. 


TT^Tpa, rook. 

TTfiCnavos, --n, -ov, of pine. 

TTfj, where or whither ? 

TItiXeISus [patronymic), son of 
Peleu8= Achilles. 

Hi^Xeios, -a, -ov, of Peleus. See 
190, note. 

ilTiXeOs, -^cos, m. Peleus of 
Thessaly, father of Achilles. 
TTf\\x(x, -&T 05 , n., woe, suffering, 
trouble. 

TTTiiJiovi^, /., suffering, trouble. 

/., thread ; in pi., web, 47 1 . 
TTiKpds, -<5t, -ov, bitter, harsh, cmel. 
‘irivco, Triojiai, Sttiov, iriTrcoKa, drink. 
'TTlTTrCO, TTEffOOuai, TT^TtrCOKa, ItTEO’OV, 
fall, throw oneself ; it. els 
Xdpos, fall into hands of. 
TTiords, - 1 ^, -6v, faithful ; trust- 
worthy. 

•nrl-rvco, fall. 

irXAdco [collat. form of tteXAjco), 
draw near ; aor. pass. tiXoSeIs, 
890. 

TTXd^, TrXaK6s, /., level place, plain. 
TrXdTTi, /., oar. 

TrXeTaTOs, -q, -ov, superl. of ttoXus. 
TrXtov, ttX^cov, comp, of ttoXOs. 
irXevpd (TTXeup6v),/. [n.), rib, side. 
-irXico, irXeOaouai and TrXeuooOpai, 
lirXEVCTa, sail. 

TrXfieos, -ovs, n., multitude, crowd. 
•nrXhv, adv., save, except. 
irXt^priS, -6S, full. 

TrXT)p-6cv, fill, fulfil ; complete, 
heap up. 

TTXnalov, near. See 996, note. 
•n-X6Kauo5, m., lock of hair, tress. 
ttXoCJs [contr. from TrX6os), m., 
sailing, voyage (ttXIco, sail). 
TrXoOaios, -a, -ov, rich. 

TTveupa, -dros, n., breath. 

TTvoT^, breeze, wind. 
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TToOcv; adv.f^ whence ? 
ttoG^v, adv, enclitic, from Home 
quarter. 

tto 6 ^co, desire, long for. 

TTol, adv., whither ? with gen., 
e$p. in phrase ttoT y-i^s ; some- 
times nearly e.g, 419. 
TToi, adv. enclitic y some whither ; 

like ttoT, with gen., 1285. 

TToi^co, make, do, perform. In 
mid.y consider, regard, account 
TroiKiXXco, embroider (lit. work 
in various patterns : ttoikIAos). 
TTOiKiA6-9pcov, -ov, adj.y versatile ; 
generally in had sense, shifty, 
crafty. 

ttoTos, -a, -ov, adj.y of what sort, 
what ? {almost ^'T\%y 1 60). 
TToA^uiios, -a, -ov, adj.y hostile ; as 
suhst.y enemy. Superl. iroAe- 
picbTOTO?, 848 {strictly public 
enemy, opp. to Ix^p6s)/ 
rToAi6s, -6v or -A, -6v, grey, hoary. 
rrAAis, -ecos (-eos), /., city, town, 
state. 

rroAiTTis, -ou, m., citizen. 
ttoAA-Akis, adv,, many times, 
often. 

rroAv/-5(5cKpvn-os, -ov, tearful. 
loAOSwpos, Polydorus, youngest 
son of Priam and Hecuba : 
murdered by Polymestor. 
loAujifioTcop, -opos, m.y Thracian 
king, guardian and murderer 
of Polydorus. 

toAO-uox^os, -ov, full of. labour, 
full of sorrow. 

loAu^ivif {or -§dvT)), Polyxena, 
daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, sacrificed to spirit 
of Achilles, 

ToACr-irovos, -ov, full of suffering, 
full of toil. Superl. -TrovcJrrocros. 
toAOs, itoAAi^, ttoAO, adj.y many, 
much ; ol TrcAAol, the mob ; 
at TT. ttAAcis, most cities. Adv. 


forms, -troAu, ttoAAA, Comfu 
trAdcov (ttA^wv), more {adv. 
ttA^ov); superl. TrAsTcrros, most. 
TToAA-xpvoros, -ov, adj.y with much 
gold, rich. 

ttApuTmos, -ov, favoiuable (ir^ijnTco, 
send). 

ttouttA?, m.y messenger. 

TTov^oo, work {urith cognate acc. 
ttAvov, 779). 

■rrovT^pAs, -A, -6v, troublesome ; 

bad, worthless, evil. 

TTovos, m.y labour, suffering, evil. 
•irovTids, -d6os, /., adj.y of the 
sea. 

irdvTios, -ov or -a, -ov, of the sea ; 
A 9 fiKe ttAvtiov, flung into the sea, 
797, note. 

TTovTo-TrApos, -ov, seafaring. 

TTdvTos, m.y sea. 

TTop-edco, make go or pass ; in 
pass., go, move. 

TfopOads, m.y ferry ; strait. 
Tr6pnr\yf.y brooch, 1170, 
irdais, m.y husband. 

TrATe, interrog.y at what time ? 
when ? 

TTore, enclitic part.y at some 
time, ever ; formerly, once ; 
often in questions “ pray.” 
TfArepa, interrogy adv.y whether. 
irdTEpos, -a, -ov, whether of two, 
ttAtuos, m.y fate, destiny. 
ttAtvio, f.y adj.y revered ; 70, 

note. 

TToO, where ? in what way ? 

1 TOU, enclitic, anywhere ; perhaps ; 

TTou, I suppose, 775. 

TToOs, TTodds, dat. pi. iroci, m,, foot ; 

{of a ship) sheet, 1020, note. 
TTpocyaa, -6 tos, n., matter, 
business, act, deed. 
irpAaow, irpdfw, do, commit ; 
fore {with qualifying adv., as 
KocKclSs, 66 ; KocAdSs, 820). 
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TTplitw, eap, di ifnptrs. TTps-rrii, it 
k seemly, right. 

TTplapus, -ecos, m., old man. 

TTpscTpOrts, -t6os, old woman. 

irpOT^Orns, -ov, m., old man, 323, 
note, 

TTpfuyievi^S, -ds, adj.f gentle, kind ; 
favourable. 

npioplSTis, -ou, m.f son or 
descendant of Priam {patro- 
nymic). 

npiauos, m., Priam, king of 
Troy, husband of Heciiba. 

TTplv, conj,, before that ; 

with inf. ; with ind, when 
edition in past. As adv, with 
article = adj. , former. See 622, 
9 povf|pcrros toO irpiv. 

TTpd, prep, {with gen,), before, 
of time or place, 

7rpo-p<5{^Aoo {tenses like p<iAA«), put 
forward (as plea), 825. 

TTpo-^vp^opai, desire, be anxious^ 

Trp6-6upos, -ov, adj., eager, 
desirous. 

Trpo-K6'irrco, advance {lit, cut down 
before, €is a pioneer), 961, 
note. 

ttpo-AeIttco, leave ; swoon, 438, 

irpo-uTidia, /., forethought ; con- 
inderation, 795, mate. 

trp6-voia, /., forethought. 

TTpo-fren^S, oAj,, fallen in 

front of. 

iTp6s, prep . : with occ., to, 
towards, tr. oIkov, it. q56o(S it, 
t6 561v6v ; adv,, it, plow, by force ; 
with gen,, from, at hands of ; 
(of oaths) tr. 08c5v, by the gods ; 
%vith dot., at, near ; in addi- 
tion to. 

irpoo-ocpidcd, -kco, help. 

Trpoa-^dXAcd {tenses like ^6iKlm), 
lay by side of. 

7rpo9-^i7ro», look at. 


TTpocr-eiyi, .^croyat, be (redded to, 
be on, be near. 

TTpoa-EliTov, strong aor., speak to. 
address. 

TTpdoOe (-6 ev), adv., before, 
formerly, once ; ^ 7rp6a66v 

Koocodv, 961, note. 

TTpoa-Oiyydvco, -9i§o|iai, -Wiyov, 
touch. 

TTpocj.fjco, sit near (as suppliemt). 

TTpoa-AAjuuat, grasp, take hold 
of {with gen.), 64, note. 

Trpoa-oicTT^oj, -a, -ov, verbal adj, 
from <Mp«» to be added. 

TTpoa-opdeo, -dvpopon, ^ -eT6ov, look 
at. 

TTpoa-'TriTnrco {tenses like iriTrrco), 
fall at. 

'TTpoa-iThvw=/oregr., fall before 
(as suppliant). 

TTpoa-Tdaaco {tenses like Tdcrcrw), 
assign. 

TTpoff-T(0Tipi (tenses like -riOriai), 
lU. add to ; thus impose on, 
362 ; consign, 368 ; mid., 
bring on oneself (in addition), 
742. 

iTp6-(79oypa, -Stos, n., victim 

TTp 6 a- 90 eyua, -firos, n., word. 

•rrpoa- 9 iX^ 5 , -4s, adj., dear, beloved. 

-rrpda-ipopos, -ov, adj., helpful, 
serviceable. 

trpdaw, adv,, forward ; with gen., 
TTpdorco TTorrpds, far from their 
father. 

Ttp«icrciyirov, n., visage, face. 

iTpo-Ti6T)n» (tenses like 'riOtipi), 
put forward, 67 ; in mid., 
lay out (of corpse), 613, note. 

TTpdrovoi, m\, halyards (Teivw). 

•Trpd- 9 aais, -scos, pretext 

trpe^va, /., stem (of ship), 

•rrpoyrd-yovos, -ov, first^created* 
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•fr(j6jTos, -f), ‘Ov, first, pre-eminemi ; 

adv, TTpfil^ov, t 6 “TTpifiaTov. 
trnSAis, -los, /., city (—•ttoAis). 
7TT6p0os, m., yoimg branch, shoot, 
sapling. 

■irrciKjaco, crouch ; with acc. of 
person^ cower before. 

/•» gate. 

TTup, Trup6s, n., fire. 

TTUpd, -as, /., pyre. 
m»pyos, m., tower, wall. 

7Tup-a6s, -if), -6v, fiery-red. 

TToa, enclitiCy as yet. 

'%d5Aos, m. and /., colt, foal ; 

young girl, 144. 

TrSpa, -Srros, n., draught. 

TTois, adv.y how ? ttoos SokeIs ; 

tvee note, 1160. 

Trc*)s, enclitic adv., somehow. 

^6ios, -a, -ov, easy. 

^co, (SsOaopai, ^ppOriKa, flow, 
^yjyvutii, tear, rend. 

^T^Twp, -opos, m., orator, speaker. 
^Itttco, throw, toss. 

^v/ 0 p( 3 co, set in order ; in mid. 
924, arrange (of hair). 

aoc6p6s, -A, -6v, rotten ; unsound, 
1190, note. 
aorfpco, sweep. 
aAXos, m., swell (of sea), 
oxip^, aapK6s, flesh. 
aSs, Dor. /or crljs. See a6s; 
aovrroO, /See oeoutoO. 

ao^i^s, -is, od/., clear, manifest, 
oEouToO, -Tfjs, reflexwe pron., of 
thyself. 

aipw, worship, reverence, 
gen. of a<t. 

Jilptos (i.e. don^p), m,, Sirius, 
the dog-star,^ 1104, note. 


afiAv6$, -11, -6v, old/,, reverend. 
oEuaj, huri'y ; in pass., hasten, 
ai^ua, -&T05, n., tomb, lAonument ; 

kuv 65 <yT)pa, see note, 1265. 
oTiporiveo, show by sign, indicate, 
annoimce, declare. 
ctipeTov, n.y sign, 
adivco, am strong, have force ; 
oO TaCrr6v a., has not same force, 
295 ; ToC;s kAtco oOivovros, powers 
below, 49. 

alya, adv.y silently, in silence, 
aiy&co, be silent. 

/•> silence. 

ai5i^pEos, -a, -ov, of iron. 
aiStipos, m., iron ; sword, 567. 
Iipouvris, -16os, od/., of Simois, 
rivulet in Troad, hence Trojan. 
01^-110165, -6v, adj.y bread* 

making ; o. dvdyKT), task of 
making bread. 
oicoirAco, be quiet, silent. 

/., tent. 

oKi^vcopa, -fiTos, n., tent, encamp- 
ment. 

oK(5va|jiai, be shed ; pres. pass. 

of OKi6vTiP» = OK£56nw;M*. 
oKiircov, .COV05, n\.y stick, staff. 
oKlpTiino, -&T05, w., bounding, 

struggling. 

0K0X165, -d, -6v, adj.y crooked, 
bent. 

oKOTTid, /., hill-top, 931 , note. 
aK6Tios, -a, -ov, dfiurk. 
ok6tos, m.y darkness. 
okOXov, w., spoils (in pi.), 1014 . 
oKupvos, m., and /., cub, whelp. 
opiKpds, -Vj, -6v (piKp6s), od/., 
small ; in 318 apmpd, a little. 
<t6s, oi^, o6v, possessive pron., 
thine. 

a6fi9ua, -&TOS, n., device, trick. 
00965, -1^, -6v, adj., wise, clever. 
009^, adv., wisely, cleverly. 
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tytrovijiw, lack, need {with gen.), 
oiT<5tvis, -Ecos, deficiency, lack. 
a-TTapcxyMos,' m., rending. 
cmAco, -daco, gcTTrocKa (aor. pass. 
IcTTrdcjdriv), tear away, wrench 
away. 

cmipw, sow, cultivate, 
crrdpua, -dros, n., seed ; children, 
race. ‘ . 

aTreOBco, hasten ; set forward ; 

strive for ; make haste, 
cnropd, race ; ©fjXus arropA, race 

of women. 

airouSd^co, be zealous, eager, 
hasten. 

OTTOuSyi, hot haste ; cttt. 
teCTTTouSd^EOfdat, 673 ; con- 
tention. 

araXotynds, m., drop. 
ctAs, 2nd aor. part, of Icmipi. 
otAx^j -VOS, m., ear of com. 
cT^yii, /. {lit. covered place), in 
pl.f tent, cavern, 
crelxw, go, advance, walk. 
ot^XAco, v.a., make ready ; gather 
up (robe) ; in mid.^ set sail, 
start (on expedition), depart. 
orevocypAs, m., groaning, lament, 
ax^vco, groan, lament. 

(TT^pyw, love; am content, 789. 

CTTEplcTKCO {pOSS. OT^popai, OTE- 

p{cncoij|ai), deprive. (Tenses as 
if from o-repico, but pass. aor. 
orepTiefivai, 338, crrep^vres, 623.) 
orrlpvov, w., brefiwt. 
cjT6poTn*i (-A Dor,), /,, lightning, 
Ughtning flash. 

cmppAs, -6v or -dCf -6v, adj., fixed, 
hard, atem. 

crr6<pAvr) (~a Dor.), crown, 

diadem (of towers). 
orTl9cxvo5, m., crown, chief prize. 
oTe 9 avAca, crown, honour. 
orAXiopoi, -fiTos, n., garment ; 


armament, equipment • 
note, 1156). 

otAXos, m., expedition. 
crrAyo, -Atos, n., mouth. 
oTpArEUMCx, -Srros, n., army, host. 
orpomA, army. 
orporrAs, m., army, host. 

(jTpi9co, turn ; revolve in mind. 
oA, pron., 2nd pers., thou. 
0uy-y£vi^S, -^s, adj., kindred, 
akin ; as suhst., kinsman. 
ouy-yv&xrrAs, -6v, od/., pardonable. 
cAy-yovoj, -ov, adj., akin; subst., 
/., sister, 441. * 

(Tvy-KXsioo, cTuyKXi^aoo, perf. pass, 
auyidKXi;iliai, enclose, wrap up. 
avjry-Xcop^co, agree, consent. 
ovOeij, aor. part. pass, of acAco. 
oup-poAXoiioi, -PooXfjCTopai, agree 
in wishing. 
cAm-poxos, m., ally. 
oup-Traico, fut. -Traii^aco, clash. 
oAp-TTos (like rras), all together, 
all, whole. 

crvp-TTlTvco or cupTriTTrco, come 
together, meet ; coincide, hap- 
pen, 846 ; 1029, note. 
(jup-TTov^co, work with, co-operate. 
<tup-9oveAco, to kill at same time 
with. 

crup-9opA, /., event*, chance, mis- 
fortune, disaster. 
oAv (5Av), prep. : udth dat,, with, 
in co-operation with ; a. AttXois, 
in arms ; a. 6AXcp, by treachery. 
avv-apirAjco (aor, ouvT^pTrAaa), seize 
together, 

cw-SouXeAw, be slave wdth. 
ow-6pAca, -fiaco, do with, co- 
operate. 

oAv-eipi (tenses like elpi), be with, 
orw-6§-4pxopoa (tenses like fpxopai), 
come out with. 

ovfv-krTOi, 3rd sing. f%U. of oAvapi. 
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auv-9vi||oKco {tenses like Ovifio-Kco), 
die with. 

aOv-icy0i, imperat. of aOvoiSa. 
aov-o6os. /., assembly, 109. 
auv-oi6a- {tenses like oI5a), 1x5 
conscioiiiS of, aid, abet. 
auv.oiKi3co, lielp in eoloiiisiiig 
{aor. cuwcpKicra). 
crvv-Teivco, tend. 

ctvv-t4pvco, curtail, cut short ; 

auvrreiicbv, in brief. 
auv-TiOritii {tenses like ^ Ti6r)pii), 
place together, include, in one. 
aw-Tuyx<icvc3 {tenses like Tuyx<5cvco), 
meet with, fall in with. 
or\/v-Tuxl«> /•) chance, fate. 
cT<payi^, slaughter, mirrder ; 

deadly wound, 
aqxicyiov, n., victim. 
a 9 (ic 3 co, a<pd^a3, gacpa^a {aor. pass. 

^cT^ayriv), slay, slaughter. 
a9aKT6s, -6v, slaughtered. 
CT 9 e=o‘ 9 as. iSee 260, note. 
a9eis, ibid. 

axeSia, raft, ship. 
ax^S, 2nd aor. irnperat. of 1x^5. 
ctx^tAioj, -a, -ov, ad/., wretched, 
unhappy. 

-Stos, n., form, fashion. 
Sec 619, note. 

crxoXAjco, act leisurely, delay, 
acpjco, save, keep safe. 
acotJia, -&TOS, n., body, person. 
CTCos, awv, c^y., safe. 

T 9 , Dor. for ttJ. 

ToXaiiTcopos, -pv, adj., wretched, 
ill-starred. 

T(5cAas, -aiva, -ov, adj.^ wretched, 
unhappy. 

TaX0Opios, Talthybius, Greek 
herald. 

n 1 CQO 


Tdv=:TcJc {erasis). 

Torn-£iv6s, -i^, -6v, adj., humble, 
lowly. 

Tapocytads, hi., disturbance, per- 
ple>tit\^ ; confusion. 

Tap^to), -i^orco, etc., be frightt‘ned, 
quail. 

Tdaaca (tAttco), order, ajipoint. 

t<5(9os, n/., tomb, burial. 

Totya, adv. soon, quickly ; per- 
haps, possibly. 

tAxos, -ous, 71., speed ; daov rdyos, 
with all speed. 

TotxiJ^, -6la, -v>, adj., swift ; comp. 
ddaacov, superL tAxicttos ; sxvpeH. 
adv., Tdxxrrot, with cbs, as soon 
as possible. 

Te, conj. {enclitic), and ; re . . . 
T6, both . . . and. 

Tlyyco, Tlyfoo, wet ; bedew. 

teIvco, stretch ; stretch out, pro- 
long ; design, intend. 

TeTyos, -ous, n., wall. 

T^Kuap, 71. {only in 7io7n. a7id 
acc.), mark, beacon. 

T^Kvov, n., child. 

tIko?, -OU 5 , n., child. 

TEKcov, -oOaa, -6v, 2nd aor, part, 
of tIktco ; as subst., parent. 

teAeutAco, end, finish. 

t4Xos, -ovs, 71., end ; 6iA teXovs, 
for ever ; t^Xoj, to utmost. 

T^pvco, cut down, destroy ; waste ; 
7md., cut down for oneself 
{aor. ^Tanonnv). 

TETpA-TTOv^, -iroSos, adj., four- 
footed. 

TEu^opai, fat. of TuyyAvco. 

TEuyos, -oos, n., vessel, urn. 

TiyvTi (in pi.), art, device 
skill. 

TrjSE, adv., in this way, thus. 
See 66E. 

Tfjufi=T^ iljiiJ (erasis). 
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TTiT&opat, be deprived of, be 
without. 

TidTjui, ldT)Ka, T^EiKa, T^Oeipai, 

set, place ; make ; mid., place, 
dispose of ; regard, arccount ; 
lay up for oneself, 1212, note. 
Ti0T^vT^, nurse. 

TIKTCO, T^^opai, T^OKU, ItEKOV, 

beget ; bear, bring forth. 
TipAco, honour, esteem, 

T»pi^, honour. 

Tipios, -ot, -ov, adj.t honourable. 
Tipcop^co {with dat.)^ avenge ; 
mid., avenge oneself on, punish 
(mth acc.). 

TipcopAs, -<^v, helping ; a*‘ subst. 
m., avenger. 

Tis, Ti, Tivos, enclitic, some ; 
some one, any one ; ti {aa 
adverb), in some measure, 
somewhat. 

tIs, ri (t{vos toO, rivi Tcp), interrog., 
who, what *i t(, why ? 

TitAv, -Avos, m.. Titan (giants 
who rebelled against Zeus), 
tAApcov, Dor. for tAt^pcov. 
tAoctAs, Dor. for tAtitAs. 
tAAq, TAi'ioopat, Th-Ar|Ka, ZTArjV, 
dare, venture, suffer, 
tAi^Ucov, -ovos,odj. i' original sense, 
enduring, patient ; hence 
wretched, miserable, in 562, 
brave {see note). 
tAtitAs, - 1 ^, -Av, verbal adj., 
endurable. 

Toi, enclitic particle, assuredly. 
toTos, -a, -ov, adj., such; of such 
a sort. 

toiAcBe, -ASe, -Av6e, adj.. such ; 
of such kind, esp. referring to 
what follows, 

toioOtos, -ocOtt), -oOto, adj., such, 
esp. referring to whnt goes 
before ; ToiotOra, just so ! 77H. 
Tolx^>?, ni., wall ; side of tent, 
1174. 


tokAs, -(ic6os, mother. 

tokeOs, rh., parent, 

tAApA, -ns, boldness, rashness ; 
rash deed. 

ToApAco, venture, be bold ; 
endure, put up with. 

To^eOco, shoot ; aim at. 

t6§ov, n., bow ; pi., arrows. 

tAoos, -n» -ov, adj., so great, so 
many, so much. 

ToaAaSs, -ii6e, -AvAe, adj., so great ; 
adv,, ToaAvSe, so greatly. 

ToaoOros, -exOrn, -oChro, adj., so 
much, so great. 

tAte, adv., then ; thv tote x^P^v, 
276, note. 

to0p6v=tA tpAv (crasis). 

To0pTraAiv=T6 IpiroAiv {crasis). 

touv04v6e=:t6 IvO^vAe (crasis). 

TpATTEjex, table, board, 

Tphreo, Tptyco, Th-po<pa, iTponrov, 
turn ; mid., betake oneself. 

Tpi^co, ^OpEvj/ot, T^Tpoipa, 

T^Spappai, lOpl^dnv, nurture, 
nourish, bring up. 

Tpbcw, ApapoOpai, lApopov, run. 
rub ; lay waste, 1142. 

TpiffcrAs, - 1 ^, -Av, adj., threefold ; 
three. 

TpiToIos, -a, -ov, on third day ; 
32, note. 

Tpoia, /., Troy. 

TpAups, m., way, method ; 
humour, character, 867, note. 

Tpo^i^, nurture, traihi|ig. 

TpepAs, -AAos, adj., of Troy ; fern, 
subst., Trojan woman. 

Tpd^S, -cov, m., Trojans. 

TpcoiAs, -AAos,/., Trojan w*oman. 

TpcpiKAs, - 1 ^, -Av, of Troy, Trojan': 

TvyxAvco, TeO^ovai, Itux^v, light 
upon, meet - with, obtain, 
usually yoith gen., but also 
with acc. ; stlcceed ; {with 
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part.) ivyx< 5 tvM happen to 
be ; Tuyx< 5 tvEi irepc^aa ( 665 ) ; 
TuyxAvw ATTcbv (963), 

TOupos, ?/»,, tomb, 

TuvSapis, ‘{60s, /., (paironymie), 
daughter of Tyndareua, king 
of Sparta Helen. 269 , 
Clytemnestra, 1278). 

TvpawiK6s, -6v, kingly, royal. 

Tupovvos, m. and /., king, monareli; 
queen, princess. 

TU9A6S, '“n, -6v, adj.f blind. 
t\/9A6w, make blind, blinfl, 

T^xpco, smoulder, smoko. 

Tuxn» /•♦ fortune ; see 7H(>, note. 
tw,~t{vi. 

u^p( 3 <o, insult, be insolent. 

OScop, -&TOS, water. 

OAf), wood, timber. 

Opeis, -as, -wv, -Tv, pi. of aO. 
Oirdpxco, lit. begin to be ; Itenee 
he. 

C/TT-^yyoos, -ov, adj., imder pledge 
(§yy\>T) = 5 : pledge) , responsible ; 
t 6 Crrr^yyvov, responsibility, 
liability. 

Crrr-eK-TT^pTTco, send away secretly 
{aor. Crrre^hrfpya), 6, note, 
Crir-ef-dyw, withdraw stealthily, 
vnr^p, prep. : with acc., above, 
beyond ; vnth gen., above ; 
on behalf of, for sake of. 
vnTep-%>4)OKco, -OopoOpai, -iOopov, 
leap over. 

vmrep-T^co, rise above. 

\Irrr6p-9^pca {tenses like 94 p«), 
excel. 

{tenses like £x“)» under- 
go ; Ott. 61 KT 1 V, undergo punish- 
ment. 

Crrr-Tiprr^Q, serve, help, toith dot, 
Orr-TiplTqs, -ou, m., servant, 


minister {lit, under-rower : 
^p^ttis). 

Crrrvo^, m.. sleep. 

Oird, prep. : with acc.^ under, 
nsualhf with verb implying 
“ motion to'") ; T0C/5 Cnr 6 yalav, 
gods of nether world ; with 
gen., from under, 0. oxiivfjs, 
from within tent, .511 ; mth 
pass, verbs ^ of agents by, at 
hands of ; under hands ()f’, 
1215 ; with dat.. under.* 

OiTo-TT^PTrco, send boneatli. 

CnT6-‘TTTEpos, -ov, odj., winged. 

Orr-oTTTos, -ov, adj,, suspicious, 
fearful of, with gen. ; 1135 , 

note. 

OcTTOTTOS, -ri, -ov, last. 

u9^^co, fut. of Ott^xw. 

Ovfi-TT^rqs, -es, adj.. lofty. 

9a(vw, perf. pass. Tr^9acriiai, aor. 
^9Avriv, show ; mid. and pass., 
be seen, show oneself, appear. 

9diJia, Dor. for 9fmii. 

9dvTa(ypa, -Stos, n., sliade, ghost. 

9dos {only in nom. and acc. shig.), 
n., light, esp. light of life. 

9d(ppotKov, n,, drug, poison. 

9apos, -ous, n,. cloak ; robe. 

9dffyavov, n., sword. 

9dapa, -qtos, n., phantom, vision 
(9a(vco). 

9^yyo5, -ovs, n., light. {See note, 
368 .) 

9Ei6opai, spare, desist. 

96pt6s, -fj, -6v, verbal adj,, bear- 
able. 

94pw, otcrco, ^vi^voxct, ^vsyKa, f)v£yKOv, 
bear, carry ; bring, fetch ; 
produce ; carry off, plunder ; 
mid.f win ; pass., be carried 
on, msl^ 1075 . 

9€0, interj., ah ! aXaa ! woe ! 
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9E0yco, 9£0§oiiai, l9uyov, 'Tr€9svya, 

fiy from, escape. 

9f|iJiTi, /., rumour, report. 

9T)p(, 9i^aco, f9r]v, say. 

96lyyo|iai,- spoak aloud, utter. 

96e{pco, destroy, spoil. 

<J>6i6s, »d6os, /. adj.^ of Phthia 
{in Thessaly). 

961pevos, See 96100. 

96(00, 96faco, E96iKa, 19611101, con- 
sume, destroy ; 2 nd aor. 
pdrt.. oi 96(ii£voi, the dead. 

96oyyi^, /., voice, note. 

966yyos, w., voice, cry. 

96ov^co, grudge ; ivlth gen. and 
dat. 

966VOS, 71 ?., ill-will ; envy. See 
2vS8, note. 

9iXeco, love ; be wont. 

9(Aio$, -a, -ov, ad/., friendly, dear. 

9(X-iTrTT05, -ov, ad/., liorse- loving. 

9iXos, -r\, -ov, adj., loving, dear ; 
as subst.f friend ; n., p/., 9(Aa, 
welcome news (comp. 9iATepos, 
svperl. 9 {Atoctos). 

9iAo-4?0x^co, be a coward (bo 
fond of life). 

9iAd-4?0xos, -ov, adj.f cowardly 
(lit. life -loving). 

9(ATpov, -00, 71 ., charm, love- 
charm. 

9A6yeos, -a, -ov, burning, flaring. 

9Aoyn6s, 7?^., blaze. 

9A6§ 9Aoy6s, flame. 

9opEp6s, -d, - 6 v, adj., terrible. 

9dpos, m., fear, alarm. 

Ooipds, -A 5 os, /., priestess of 
Phoebus, prophetess. 

q)oIv»5, -Tkos, w., palm-tree. 

9o(vio$, -a, • -ov, adj.f blood- 
stained. 

9oiv(aaco, redden, make red. 

fovevs^ "^cos, 771 ., murderer. 


96V10S, -ov or -a, -ov, adjf , murder- 
ous, bloody. 

96V0?, 771 ., murder, death ; blood. 

9op^co, carry to and fro. 

9pd3co, say, declare ; in mid., 
observe, notice ( 546 , note). 

9pfjv, 9pEv65, mind, heart. 

9p(aCTco, shiver, shudder. 

9po(piov, n,, prelude, opening 
(for TTpo-oiiiiov). 

9pov^co, think ; be minded {^vith 
adv. or n. adj.). 

9p6vrma, -aros, 71 ., thought ; 
temper, spirit. 

9povT(3co, think, consider, take 
care, take hood. 

9povT{5, •iSo'j, /., thought, care. 

9po06os, -Ti, -ov, adj., gone, 
depart ed, out of the w'oy 
(iTpd, 65 oO). See 160 , note. 

9poupEco, guard. 

OpO^, -uy6s, 71 ?., Phrygian; 
Trojan. Opuywv iT6Ais = Troy. 

9uyd5, -A 5 os, c., fugitiv’O. 

/.» flight. 

9vAaKf), watch, guard. 

9uAa^, -OKOS, m., guard, keeper. 

9uAAov, n.. leaf. 

9Upco (aor. f9upCTa and ?9upa), 
mix together, confuse ; 9 . 58 , 
note ; defile, 496 . 

9uais, -Ecos,/., nature, disposition, 
temper. 

9OC0 (intrans. tenses^ Tre9UKa, 29uv), 
produce, beget ; intrans., be 
born, be. 

/•♦ voice. 

9c6s, 9Ca)t6s, n., light. 

9ci>s, 9 cot6s, 77?., man. 

Xalpco, xwp^o^w, ^x^priv, rejoice, 
be glad ; imper. and inf,, 
farewell. 

XnA^, Dor. for 
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XaAAco, -ficxo^ IboBen, slacken ; 
intrans., be indulgent to (403), 
with dat, 

XocXivcoTi^pia, -cov, n. pL<, cables 
(for mooring). 

XocpocKTt)p, -fipos, w., impress, 

stamp. )See note, 379. 

xApis, -iTos, thanks, grace, 
kindness, benefit ; with 

gen., for sake of; x^P''' 

874, for my sake ; Trpos X‘^P'v 
(tivI) to win favour. 

Xc5cT€pcov — Kal iT^pcov {crasis). 

X£p^5 and X^‘P<^5, /., hand, 
arm. 

X£parov/)CTios, -a, -ov, ^ (tdj.^ of 

Chersonese. 

Xspad-vriCTos, /., Chersonese in 

Thrace (Gallipoli peninsula), 
opposite Troy (xep<70-vr]aos” 
laud -island). 

/•> hoof ; claw. 

XOovios, -a, -ov, adj., of lower 

world. 

X6cbv, x^ov^5- /., land, country. 

XiovcbSrjs, -es ctdj., snowy. 

XAcopos, -6v, fresh, new. 

Xoi^, /., libation (x^w~pour). 

x6Aos, m., anger, wTath. 

Xopo-TToi6s, -6v, choral. 

Xpalvco, defile. 

XpAco, xpi^«^c*3, act., declare ; mid., 
use, treat {with dat.) ; Kb(pripai, 
icilh gen., bo in need of. 

Xpelot, /., need. 

Xp^os, -ous, n., need ; business ; 
see 892, fwte. 

Xpewv {sc. ^crri), it is meet, it 
must be. 

Xpfl, impers., IxPH^ or xpfjv (rj in 
contraction preserved through • 
out), it must be, it is right ; 
TO xpfiv, necessity, see 260, note, 

XpiJi^w, wish, desire 


XpfliJia, -fiTos, n., matter ; Ti 

X., what in world ? 764, note ; 
in pL, money, wealth, 
XPhCH’*^?, ‘fi, *6v, adj., good, kind ; 
(of land) rich, fertile ; tA 
XpnoTci, prosperity. 

Xp<J>vos, m., time. 

XpvCTEo?, -^a or -fj, -ov, adj., golden. 
XpOods, m., gold. 

Xpucro-qjocti^, ds, adj., with golden 
light. 

Xpvcro- 96 pos, -ov, adj., wearing 
gold. 

Xpd)5, xpoi-rd^ {XP^OS. XP^b (^tc.), m. 
flesh. 

Xcb — Kal 6 (crasis). 

Xcopa, -S:tos, n., mound. 

Xcopa, /., place ; region. 

Xcopico, inirans., go ; go or come 
forth ; spread abroad ; depart. 

Xcop(3co, separate. 

X«pls, adv., apart ; with gen., 
far from. 

yApoOo^, sand. 
vf/ccOco, touch. 
vpev5f|s, ds, adj., false. 
v|^e05co, deceive, cheat. 

/., vote, sentence (lit. 
pebble for voting). 

yoyos, fn., blame. 
yOxii, /., soul ; life. 

<J), vocative particle. 

^6e, adv., thus. 
d)6ls, -tvos, travail. 
w6^co, (Joaco, fcoao, thrust awaj*. 
<&poi, woe is me ! 

(blios, -fi, -6v, adj., fierce, cruel, 
(lit. raw). 
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46 v, -oppose, Av, parf. ftuC. 
-^bvfoiMciy buy. 

wviit 6 s , - 1 ^, >6v,vef^bal adj., bought. 

'6)picov, *<ovos, m., Oiion (i short in 
AUic)f mighty hunter who 
became constellation. See 
1104, note. 

d>poa, aor. of dpvum. 

cuiv.f as ; with superl., dbs 
Tdxicrra, as soon as possible ; 


“ht)w 5 '6onj.f (sf) finals so 
that, that ; &v, 330, note ; 

(b) causal, since ; (c) after 

verb of saying, that ; with 
part. {esp. fut.) irnpUes inten- 
tion or purpose. 

Ci^^iimth persons), to. 

cZ)?, thus. 

cJxrre adv.. just as, like ; conj.. 
so that, with inf. ay id itid. 
{consecutive). 








